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WO decades ago, photo engraving made possi- 
ble the quick, satisfactory reproduction of 
photographs in newspapers. 

The halftone illustration began to appear first 
as a supplement to a story; it imaged the person or 
persons concerned, showed the place or depicted the 
event, helped the reader understand the story. It 
assumed more and more space and prominence, Pub- 
lishers found the proper picture a substitute for the 
long story. ‘The story became more subordinate un- 
til in many cases it is nothing but a caption. 

* * * * * 
HE reasons for the prevalence of the picture 
are psychological and circumstantial. 

The picture is the easiest way to inform. It is 
a more simple, elementary representation than text. 
Children learn from pictures before they are able to 
read. Pictures tell a story to people who cannot 
read at all. They make understanding easier. They 
attract attention. The sense of sight is automatic; 
the eye cannot escape a picture. It saves reading and 
requires only seeing. 

Life began to move faster, and people became 


pressed for time. The newspaper began to be read 
more in cars and trains than at the breakfast table 


N addition to the services of the 
camera staffs of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, the Daily News, the European 
Edition of the Chicago Tribune in 
Paris, and the Chicago Tribune for- 
eign service abroad, this new organ- 
ization will maintain its own staff 
of camera correspondents every- 
where, covering news and feature 
events in photographs. 


co 
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or in the family circle. Readers had less time to 
give to newspapers and the papers had to fit the 
readers’ time. Pictures made for quicker appre- 
hension and comprehension of news; and for more 


paper sales. 
eo «<¢ ee 


pictu RES brought large increases in circula- 

tions. They made newspapers interesting to 
people who did not care to read much. They saved 
time for the average reader. They increased the 
paper’s appeal. Class, mass, or middle class papers 
gained circulation by the use of pictures and pic- 
ture sections. Pictures made papers more easily 
saleable to more readers. 

Today the pictorial paper is notably successful, 
and practically all newspapers use pictures to some 
extent. 


EALIZING the current need 
of publishers and the necessity 
for better news pictures, the own- 
ers of the Chicago Tribune and 
the Daily News, New York’s Pic- 
ture Newspaper, haveorganized 


DAILY service with prints 

and matrices is offered to 
newspapers. Wire or write 
for details, rates and territorial 
rights to 


Charles L. Mathieu 


President and General Manager 
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To meet *this Picture Age | 


A New News Photograph Service 
PACIFIC & ATLANTIC PHOTOS, Inc. 
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NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES 








months of 
achievernent 


The Boston American has ended a notable 
six months. Scores of prominent local and 
national accounts have recognized its 


value and joined iis ranks of regular ad- 


vertisers. 





C. F. HOVEY CO. is a typical example. 
This department store, a famous Boston 
institution, almost trebled its space, rank- 
ing the American first or second in volume 
of daily advertising since September 1. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 
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Research and Promotion Bureaus at Service of Advertisers 
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City tS 9 Separate 
Population “gs fa Dwellings 
1,823,779 SN Se sah a 390,000 


Seal of Philadelphia 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Philadelphian how to make 


your advertising do you the most good in Philadelphia, the reply 
undoubtedly would be: 


“Put it in The Bulletin 


The name of The Bulletin is a household 
word in Philadelphia, and its circulation 
reaches far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily or Sunday newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
largest in America. 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” read s--- 


“= 1 he Bulletin 


_—— Net paid dail irculation for D be 
et paid daily average circulation for December: 
\ “ a 489,243 copies per day 
The Bulletin 
_~ 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its 
circulation figures regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


(Copyright, 1922, W. L. McLean) 

















Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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BATTLING FOR 


NEWS 


IN 





BOLSHEVIK. 


RUSSIA 


Censor Works in Open But Every Thing Goes Through His Hands—-Correspondents Live in Govern- 
ment Guest House But Pay in Foreign Money—Departments Loosely Organized 


Mi YSCOW, November 15.— News- 
. paper work in Russia is more like 
a basic industry than the rapid kaleido- 
scopic operation of transferring facts 
from the speedy 
march of events 
into printer’s ink 
and headlines 
which newspaper 
work has become 
in America. 

\ foreign cor- 
respondent in 
Russia does not 
“rustle” news nor 
catch it on the 
“ing as it goes 
by. He mines 
for it. He mines 
deeply, painstak- 
irgly, 





E. W. 


HvuLLinGER 


and slowly. He mines for virtu- 
ally everything he gets. And his produc- 
tiveness as a news getter depends upon 
the degree of patience, perseverance and 
knowledge of his field with 
does this mining. 


which he 


Samuel 
most 


B. Cahan, the censor, is the 
popular Bolshevik in Moscow 
among the American newspaper colony. 
His genial smile and unruffleable dispo- 
sition doubtless won him quite as many 
friends when he was in the United 
States, working as superintendent in 
smelting plants. He was in America 
six years, living in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New York. His open Ameri- 
can roll top desk, in the foreign office, 
is always stacked with copy, and gen- 
erally, in the evening, a correspondent 
or two is standing at his elhow, watch- 
ing him censor his copy—a sight prob- 


ably seldom duplicated in the annals 
of European censorship. 
It is more like handing your copy 


into your city editor, except that Ca- 
han’s pencil is more kindly. 

The principal difference between Rus- 
sia and the United States from the news 
point of view is that while in America 
a comparatively respectable proportion 
of “copy” may be found either on or 
near the surface of things, in Russia 
these upper strata are practically bar 
ren. In other words, the average news 
story in Russia is buried. 

A foreign correspondent’s task might 
be likened unto that of a prospector 
who, by careful study of surface ap- 
Pearances and knowledge of conditions, 
concludes that something worth while is 
probably under a certain hillock, and so 
takes his pick and goes down after it. 
Thus the journalistic “prospector” 
works, mining deep through a thick sur- 
face stratum of Oriental customs and 
habits of life, with all the languid pro- 
crastination of the Orient and imper- 
viousness to American ideas of dis- 
patch and speed, then another layer of 





By EDWIN W. HULLINGER 


red tape and bureaucracy, and_ finally 
through a confusing labyrinth of con- 
flicting personal opinions and preju- 
dices. Once reached, however, the un- 
der-vein of news is quite apt to be rich 
and well worth the effort. 

One of the principal reasons for this 
is that none of the usual “news foun- 
tains” that supply so much of the “spot” 
news copy in Western Europe or Amer- 
ica exist in Russia, or if they exist, only 


to an extremely limited degree. For 
instance, the daily newspapers, which 
cause so much cable tolls from the 


Paris and London bureaus of the Unit- 

ed Press, contain almost no 

Moscow that can be cabled. 
In Russia 


news in 


there are no hard fought 
political campaigns nor daily parliamen- 
tary “quizzings” of the members of the 
government, nor swiftly-moving parlia- 

entary debates, as in Western Europe, 
that continually reveal what is going 
on inside the government and in differ- 
ent parts of the country. There are in- 
teresting currents and cross currents in 
the Kremlin just as in any other govern- 
ment, but in Russia they do not move 
on the surface. 

There are no strikes, no disputes be- 
tween capital and labor with threats of 
strikes, in Russia, as in Western Eu 
rope or America. Analysis of almost 
any average newspaper in America will 
reveal what a difference this one ele- 
ment alone makes in the news situation. 


There are virtually no police courts, 


with spicy cases or thrilling murder 
mysteries, There are no American 
movie actors and actresses in Moscow, 


Paris. to furnish “human inter- 
est.” Isadora Duncan is the only Ameri- 
can stage artist in all Russia. 

And the Volga famine, the one big 
story that did “write itself,” is no longer 
news in America. 

But there is in Russia one of the most 
fascinating stories a newspaperman ever 
worked on, one with continually new 
and changing phases, a story full of 
continual surprises and as rich in the 
human element as any story in history. 
It is the story of the development of the 
Revolutionary movement in Russia, now 
passing through one of its most puzzlnig 
and potential phases, and of the com- 
plete reconstruction of a nation—eco- 
nomically, socially, -humanly, politically 

-after almost everything except life 
and the purely physical furnishings of 
a city, such as buildings and bridges, 
had been completely destroyed. 

And there is the story of Russia and 
the rest of the world—the various steps 
in the restoration of their relations, the 
reconstruction of economic and political 
bridges which have been down for four 
years. 


as in 


These are stories which have to be 
dug out, bit by bit. 

The 
material 
personal 


foreign correspondent 

largely in three ways—direct 

investigation and observation, 
interviews with big men, and intimate 
personal relations with people who are 
on the inside and who know. The first 
two are extremely time-consuming. The 
latter is the result of time—and person- 
ality. 


gets his 


By plugging nearly every day, a cor- 





This is the first photograph of Samuel B. Cahan, the Bolshevik censor, to reach the 


United States. 


He objects to the use of the word “censor” in connection with his work 


in Moscow but admits that “if there were a Bolshevik censor” he would be that person. 
His six years’ American business experience taught him the value of a roll top desk. 


can generally get to nearly 
any government official—except Lenin 

1d Trotsky, who are as inaccessible 
as the King of England—in the space 
of three weeks. During this time, he 
probably will have wasted three or four 
entire afternoons, sitting in an ante- 
room, on a definite appointment, to be 
told politely and regretfully that Com- 
rade So-and-So finds he is very oc- 
cupied with a meeting today, and “will 
you please come back day after tomor- 
row.” This frequently is repeated sev- 
eral times. 

There is no deliberate desire to waste 
a correspondent’s time, and once inside, 
the correspondent generally finds ex- 
ceptional courtesy and cordiality. It is 
simply that. the whole course of life in 
Russia—official, business, and private— 
moves at an Oriental pace, and the 
American idea of speed and directness 
has no place in popular conception. 
Russians listen and smile at you with 
undisguised astonishment when you try 
to explain that tomorrow “would not be 
just as good as today, or next week 
just as good as this week.” 

However, once you have reached a 
man, the second time is usually easier. 
And a more friendly, desirous-of-pleas- 
ing people than the Russians cannot be 
found in Europe. And there are one or 
two exceptions to the régime of pros 
crastination described above. 

As regards gathering data from per- 
sonal observation, the correspondent is 
absolutely free to go and come as he 
pleases. The old days of official 
“Cook’s tours” guides, who steered the 
visiting newspaperman carefully about 
the city and listened in on every con- 
versation, are past. If a correspondent 
speaks Russian, he may talk with abso- 
lutely anyone he wishes, any time he 
can get to them, and about anything he 
pleases. The only restraint will be their 
own fear of talking for publication. He 
ill encounter some barriers of red tape 
if he wishes to visit a factory or govern- 
ment institution, for a pass or probusk 
is required of all entering. But these 
may be obtaintd with patience. 

And while there is a censorship of 
outgoing cable and mail stuff, it is a com- 
paratively liberal one—much more liber- 
al than any of the Western European 
censorships during the war. It is done 
in the open, and if anything is stopped 
—which does not happen often—the 
correspondent is informed to that ef- 
fect and told why. 

The establishment of “personal rela- 
tions” or “svazzi” with someone in each 
important department is a tedious task, 
owing to the fact that the present ad- 
ministration is ultra top-heavy with em- 
ployes, each of whom knows nothing 
beyond his own job, and net any too 

(Continued on page 16) 


respondent 
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FIVE SCRIPPS PAPERS IN 
NEW GROUPING 


Mrs. J. G. Scripps Operating Spokane 
Press, Seattle Star, Tacoma Times, 
Portland News, L. A. Record 
and Dallas Dispatch 





Changes in the management plan 
of several Western daily newspapers 
controlled by the late James G. 
Scripps before his death a year ago, 
became effective January 1. Mr. 
Scripps held a voting control in the 
Seattle Star, Tacoma Times, Portland 
News, Los Angeles Record and the 
Dallas Dispatch and during the past 
year Mrs. James G. Scripps has per- 
mitted the operation of these proper- 
ties as a part of the Scripps-McRae 
organization. 

Mrs. Scripps is now trying the ex- 
periment of operating the papers con- 
trolled by her as a separate unit. In 
addition to those named she will also 
operate the Spokane Press, though 
not now hold 51 per cent 
of the stock of this paper. 

While these papers under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Scripps will co-op- 
erate with the Scripps-McRae organi- 


she does 


zation proper in many ways, they 
will be absolutely independent in 
business and editorial policies. The 


active executive head and chairman 
of the board of directors of the James 
G. Scripps papers will be B. H. Can- 
field, far as the four Pacific Coast 
papers are concerned. Alfred O. An- 
dersson will be chairman of the board 
of directors and publisher of the Dal- 
las Dispatch, functioning indepen 
dently of the Coast organization and 
Mr. Canfield, but under the immediate 
direction of Mrs. Scripps. 

Mr. Andersson was the first edi- 
tor and publisher of the Dallas Dis- 
patch 15 years ago. 

The Scripps-McRae organization, 
under the direct management of Rob- 
ert P. Scripps editorial director, 
and Roy W. Howard as chairman of 
the board and business director, will 
continue to operate three Pacific 
Coast properties, the San Diego Sun, 
the San Francisco News and the Sac- 
ramento Star. 


sO 


as 


Creation of a separate, independent 
group of the four coast and one Tex- 
as papers controlled by Mrs. Scripps 
was made amicably and with a friend- 
ly and co-operative working out of the 
details, it is understood. 

J. W. Curts, at one time counsel 
for the Scripps-McRae organization 
and special adviser to the treasury de- 
partment of the parent concern, be- 
comes treasurer and general counsel 
of the Mrs. James G. Scripps group. 

Cochran to Scripps “Cabinet” 

Negley D. Cochran, for 18 years edi- 
tor of the Toledo News-Bee, and for 38 
years a Toledo newspaper man, this week 
retired from that post to become a 
member of the Scripps Editorial Board, 
the editorial “cabinet” of the Scripps- 
McRae newspaper organization. He was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
executives of the Scripps-McRae organ- 
ization at the Hotel Secor, Toledo, 
January 4, in celebration of his pro- 
motion. Fo a eS ae 

Easton Buys Old Daily 

The Canandaigua (N. Y.) Daily Mes- 
senger, established in 1797, has been pur- 
chased by J. E. Easton, former general 
manager of the Canton (Ohio) News 
and now sales manager of King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., New York. Mr. Easton 
will make no change in his present con- 
nection but will place his brother, Hubert 
R. Easton, of Los Angeles, in charge, as 
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general manager. Harry P. Cadbury, 
of the Indianapolis Times advertising 
staff will have charge of circulation and 
advertising, while Thomas F. Bradley, 
for fifteen years as city editor, will re- 
main in the same capacity. George 
Aumann, former manager of the Mes- 
senger, expects to enter the advertising 
business. Mr. Easton will install the 
International News Service leased wire 
report and is planning for additional 
mechanical equipment. 


PRAISES SCRIPPS LABOR FIGHT 


Stand Against Open Shop Commended 
By Central Toledo Union 

Appreciation of the stand by the 
Scripps-McRae newspapers in favor of 
organized labor and against the open 
shop movement was expressed in a reso- 
lution passed last week by the Toledo 
Central Labor Union and forwarded to 
the Toledo News Bee and the Scripps- 
McRae officers. The resolution, which 
urges that organized labor throughout 
the country should commend the atti- 
tude of the Scripps papers, follows: 

“Whereas, The open shop movement, fos- 
tered and abetted by the Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., in an attempt to disrupt organized la- 
bor and force all who toil to a lower stand 
ard of living by reducing wages and in- 
creasing the hours of labor; and 

“Whereas, organized labor, in its endeavor 


to combat the forces behind the open shop 
movement, needs the assistance of all in 
fluences that can be utilized, and the Toledo 
News-Bee, on December 2 and 3, 1921, with 


27 other newspapers of the Scripps-McRae 
Newspaper Company, has openly espoused the 
cause of organized labor, and expressed them- 
selves emphatically opposed to the Open Shop 
movement, thereby incurring the enmity of 
the sponsors and supporters of the open shop 





mc therefore be it 
, d, That the Toledo Central Labor 
Union, in session assembled, does appreciate 


the stand taken by the Toledo News-Bee and 
the other 27 papers of the Scripps-McRae 
Company in behalf of organized labor, fully 
realizing the sacrifices that usually follow such 
a stand; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Toledo Central Labor 
Union believes organized labor throughout the 
country as a whole should commend the at 
titude taken by various newspapers in 
the stand against open shop movement; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a 


these 
the 


copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the editor of the Toledo News- 
Negley D. Cochran, and to the officers 

Scripps-McRae Newspaper Company.” 


> 
ee, 


of the 


OAKLAND DAILIES COMBINE 


Post Buys Inquirer and Issues Post- 
Enquirer January 2 

(By Telegraph to Epitror & Pvustisier.) 
Cal., Jan. 3—The Post- 
Enquirer, the first consolidated edition 
of the Post and Enquirer, following the 
purchase of the latter by the Post, ap- 
peared in 32 pages yesterday. W. W. 
Chapin, John F. Conners and Carl H. 
Brockhagen were the owners of the En- 
quirer. Messrs. Chapin and Conners 
have not announced their plans and Mr. 
Brockhagen has joined the new organ- 
ization business 
Edward A. Vandeventer, who was edi- 
tor of the Post from its .establishment 
in 1917 and was later made publisher, 
is publisher and editor of the Post-En- 


OAKLAND, 


as manager, 


quirer. Frank P. Gallagher, formerly 
managing editor and chief editorial 
writer of the Salt Lake Tribune, is 


managing editor. Hugh C. McClelland 
is city editor. \. J. Tormey, for 
several years connected with Oakland 
newspapers’ advertising departments, is 


-advertising manager. 


The Post-Enquirer is represented in 
the United States and Canada by Cone 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc. 

The Post was founded in 1917. The 
Enquirer was established as a weekly in 
1886 by Frank J. Moffit. It was made a 
daily shortly afterwards under the owner- 
ship of Frank A. Leach and “Bill” Nye, 
who 30ld the paper in 1897 to G. B. Dan- 
iels. The retiring owners came into pos- 
session of the Enquirer in 1917. 


SUPREME COURT BANS 
SET PRICES AGAIN 


Beechnut Packing Company’s Mer- 
chandising Plan Latest to Be De- 
clared Illegal—Federal Trade 


Commission’s Power Defined 





WasHInctTon, D. 
other attempt to 


C., Jan. 3—An- 
legalize the fixing of 
resale prices by manufacturers failed 
today, when the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld by a vote of five to four the 
Federal Trade Commission’s authority 
to order the Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany to cease and desist from carrying 
into effect its so-called Beechnut policy 
by co-operative methods in which the 
company and its distributers, customers 
and agents undertake to prevent others 
from obtaining its products at less than 
the prices designated by it: 


“1. By the practice of reporting the names 
of dealers who do not observe such resale 
prices 

“2. By causing dealers to be enrolled upon 


lists of undesirable purchasers who are not to 
be supplied with the products of the company 
unless and until they have given satisfactory 
assurances of their purpose to maintain such 
designated prices in the future. 

“3. By employing salesmen or agents to 
assist in such plan by reporting dealers who 
do not observe such resale prices, and giving 
orders of purchase only to such jobbers and 
wholesalers as sell at the suggested prices and 
refusing to give such orders to dealers who 
sell at less than such prices, or who sell to 
others who sell at less than such prices 

“4. By utilizing numbers and symbols marked 
upon cases containing their products, with a 
view to ascertaining the names of dealers who 
sell the company’s products at less than the 
suggested prices, or who sell to others who sell 
at less than such prices, in order to prevent 
such dealers from obtaining the products of the 
company. 


“5. By utilizing any other equivalent co- 
operative means of accomplishing the mainten- 
ance of prices fixed by the company.” 

The court said: 

“The facts show that the Beechnut 


system goes far beyond the simple re- 
fusal to sell goods to persons who will 
not sell at stated prices, which in the 
Colgate case was held to be within the 
legal right of the producer. The 
tem here disclosed’ necessarily consti- 
tutes a scheme which restrains the nat- 
ural flow of commerce and the freedom 
of competition in the channels of inter- 
state trade, which it has been the pur- 
pose of all the anti-trust acts to main- 


sys- 


tain.” 

The decision reverses the judgment of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York which set aside an order 
of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quiring the Beechnut Company to de- 
sist from its methods of reselling its 
products. The Trade Commission con- 
demned the plan as an unfair method of 
competition. 

Referring to the powers of the Trade 
Commission the court said: “If ‘the 
3eechnut system of merchandising’ is 
against public policy because of, ‘its 
dangerous tendency unduly to hinder 
competition or to create monopoly,’ it 
is within the power of the commission 
to make an order forbidding its con- 
tinuation.” 

The Supreme Court did, however, 
modify, on the ground that it was “too 
broad,” the original order of the Trade 
Commission, which provided that “the 
company, its officers, directors, agents, 
servants and employes cease and desist 
from directly or indirectly recommend- 
ing, requiring or by any means bringing 
about the resale of Beechnut products 
by distributers, whether at wholesale or 
retail, according to any system of prices 
fixed or established by respondent, and 
more particularly by any or all of the 
following means: 

“1. Refusing to sell to any such distributers 
because of their failure to adhere to any such 
system of resale prices. 

“2. Refusing to sell to any stich distributers 
because of their having resold respondent's said 


products to other distributers who have failed 
to adhere to any such system of resale prices. 





“3. Securing or seeking to secure the 
operation of its distributers in maintaining 
enforcing any such system of resale prices, 

“4, Carrying out, or causing others to c 
out, a resale price maintenance policy by 
other means.” 

The Justices dissenting from the m 
jority of the court were Holmes, 
Reynolds, McKenna and_ Brandg 
Opposing views were read by Justia 
Holmes and McReynolds, in which ¢ 
practices of the Beechnut Packing Co 


Liter: 
‘ ‘Cl 





pany were defended and held to be a geqVHE 
tirely legal. Pu 
Justice Day delivered the court paper W 
opinion, sent las! 
—— lishers 
TRADE ASSOCIATION “DON’TS’§ journali 
Researc! 
Four Points of Guidance Drawn to accot 
By Attorney-General news. 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 3.—I pony tag 
answer to the flood of inquiries on whd scl tl 
they may and may not do that has com charges 
to the Department of Justice from trad be " cont 
associations, since the Supreme Court ~ ; 
decision in the Hardwood Lumber Ag yenpor 
sociation case, Attorney Genera Pascoe 
Daugherty has drawn up four points o strike 


advice, as f S: 
idvice, as follow general 


particu 
of that 


1. They cannot fix prices, 
2. They cannot divide territory fo 
sales purposes. 


\fte 

3. They cannot limit production. unfairt 
4. They cannot control competition. B o.4 jn 
Legitimate business, the Attorney Gen during 
eral assures, need have no fears of Gov} enhorn 
ernment prosecution or other action a tioatio 
a result of a national investigation intel The 


prices and trade practices. 


compa 
The Department of Justice holds the 


report 


view, that it is not unlawful per se for jabor. 
open price associations or similar of establi 
ganizations to gather statistics or other practi 
information and data unless it is used§ specia 
for unlawful purposes. Business organ- pare 
izations must keep within the foul news. 
points enumerated. Otherwise a plain§ into 
violation of the anti-trust laws results® jabor 
and Government prosecution is war Bri 
ranted, portit 
eee der a 
BUSINESS MANAGER NOT LIABLEF comp: 
‘cadeitiaien practi 
Minnesota Supreme Court Holds Editor) '¢"t: 
Alone Responsible for Contents subje 
That a business or circulation man-§ © Th 
ager with no editorial duties is not crim- +l 
. ° : P : first 
inally liable for articles printed in the§ |,” 
newspaper in violation of the Minnesota pom | 
criminal syndicalism act of 1917 unless ne 
he circulates the paper knowing its con- ey 
tents was the opinion’ of the supreme _ tisha 
court in the criminal action against theg "*” 
managing editor and business manager sive 


of a newspaper published by the Work- = 





ers Socialist Publishing company of Du- oo 
luth, Minn. The court held that theg "°°: 
verdict of guilty returned against the pape 
managing editor of the paper, Topias— ,.° 
Kekkonen, but held that the business |) 
manager, A. A. Toivonen, was not guilty} &S* 
and so reversed the jury and the court ° © 
in that respect. wth 
The supreme court held further that p os 
the managing editor of a newspaper is Doe 
“criminally liable and responsible for an a 
unlawful publication made in its paper Wh 
unless the unlawful publication is made \ 
under such circumstances as to nega- he 
tive any presumption of privity or con- bb 
nivance or want of ordinary caution on vee 
his part to prevent it. It is not a de- ies 
fense to merely show that .the edi- Joh 
tor was not aware of the publication. Un 
Under this rule the editor was liable pe 
criminally in this case.’ 3 Fe 
—<$$$_<—_____. i 

Inland Meeting February 21-22 ; he 
The Inland Daily Press Association 7 a 
will hold its annual meeting in the Red ® «,, 
Room of the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, § or, 


February 21-22. 
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ALLS PRESS TO INVESTIGATE ITS LABOR NEWS 


Literary Indictments, Growth of “Labor” Newspapers and Hostility of Industrial Groups Cited By 
“Challenge” of Bureau of Industrial Research—Stresses Need for Specialists on Industrial Reporting 


6/P'HE Challenge to the Press. <A 

Public Proposition to the News- 
paper World” is the title of a dogument 
sent last week to 700 editors and pub- 
lishers of newspapers and schools of 
journalism by the Bureau of Industrial 
Research, New York, calling the press 
to account for its attitude toward labor 
news. Heber Blankenhorn, of the Bu- 
reau, to whom replies to the “challenge” 
are to be directed, has been prominent 
since the 1919 steel strike in bringing 
charges of unfairness in presenting la- 
bor news against the newspapers of the 
country. He represented the Bureau in 


co-operation with the Interchurch 
Movement’s . investigation of the steel 
strike and the attitude of the press 


generally and the Pittsburgh newspapers 
particularly, in reporting developments 
of that strike. 

\fter up the charges of 
unfairness made by various publications 
and individuals against the newspapers 
during the past two years, Mr. Blank- 
enhorn presents his plan for the inves- 
tigation of the press by itself. 

The heart of the investigation is a 
comparison of the present practices in 
reporting sports, finance, politics and 
labor. Questions are so phrased as to 
establish that it ymmon newspaper 
practice to have special departments and 
specially trained men to gather and pre- 


summing 


is ct 


pare sporting, financial and _ political 
news. The same questions are broken 
into greater detail when methods of 


labor reporting are under scrutiny. 


British and American practice in re- 


| porting labor matters are compared un- 


der another head and a third takes up a 
comparison of “average labor news 
practice at present with full require- 
ments of the job.” Strikes are the main 
subject under the microscope. 

The fourth head compares the “aver- 
age practice” as determined under the 
first head, with the salient results and 
the following questions are to be an- 
swered: 

1, What classes subscribe to newspa- 
pers? Do changes in treatment of labor 
news cause changes in circulation? In 
advertising? 

2. Do attempts to found “labor pa- 
pers” imply criticism of present prac- 
tice? Do workingmen prefer “labor 
papers”? 

3. What is 
“labor news” 


the newspaper's 

reputation among employ- 
ers? Among workingmen? What sort 
of episodes or practices determine a pa- 
per’s labor reputation? Are any cited 


average 


episodes well founded? Does either 
class offer news to papers? Why? 
Does either class refuse news? Why? 


Has either class wrecked newspapers? 
Why? 
Witnesses 


for the “prosecution” to 
whom the Bureau’s “challenge” was sub- 
mitted for examination before it was 
sent to the editors and publishers in- 
clude Samuel Gompers; William H. 
Johnston, president of the Machinists’ 
Union; and F. Ernest Johnson, secre- 
tary of the research department of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ. 
Mr. Gompers sees no hope for a se- 
rious self-examination on the part of 
the press. He states that proprietors of 
gteat newspapers are primarily employ- 


ers and depend for their income in 
great part on other employers—the 
large advertising interests If such an 








examination could be secured, it would 
be biased and fruitless, Mr. Gompers 


declares. Mr. Johnston “most heartily 
endorses the proposal” and says that 
“such examination conducted in the 


right spirit will restore the lost confi- 
dence of the public in the integrity of 
American journalism.” Mr. Johnson 
“cannot see how the press can afford to 
ignore the facts in the challenge.” 

Henry W. Nevinson, now at Washing- 
ton for the Manchester 
Guardian, is quoted by the 
follows: 

“What strikes an English visitor most 
in the American papers is the almost 
total absence of labor news. 


(England) 
Sureau as 


I have no 
doubt it would be of great advantage 
to the whole country and the world if 
American papers could 


be induced to 


treat these labor questions with greater 
fullness and frankness. But I think it 
may be very difficult to contend against 
the prejudices of the wealthy people who 
for the most part read your papers, and 
the interests of the proprietors who for 
the most part depend upon advertisers 
for their products. Whether public 
spirit is strong enough among your ed- 
itors and proprietors to face such a con- 
flict, 1 cannot say.” 


The “challenge” in full follows: 

The press is challenged by recent events to 
investigate itself in regard to labor news. 

Putting it that way sounds hostile. On the 
contrary the proposition, made in this “open 
letter” to the press, is in the spirit of an invi- 
tation:—Is it not time to take stock of the 
methods and standards prevalent in reporting 
industrial happenings or labor news? And who 
can investigate the press so constructively as 
the press itself? 

In the general bellum 


post stock-takings, 





MORE CHARGES OF 


PRESS INACCURACY 





WO articles of special interest to 
newspaper men appear in the Janu- 
ary number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The first of these, “The Daily Press,” 
is by Mossfield Storey, who began his 
career as secretary to Charles Sumner 
and is now a prominent lawyer of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Storey discussed the responsi- 
bilities of the newspapers in relation to 
public questions. They must present the 
news “that is fit to print,” truthfully. 
Public taste or popular prejudice grow 
by what they feed upon. Because cer- 
tain kinds of news are in demand, it 
should not lead an editor to present 
them unless the public will be benefited. 
Mr. Storey contends that the press 
fails to render the aid it should in bring- 
ing about a friendly relationship between 
the nations, that notwithstanding the 
awful destruction of life and property 
during the war and the disruption of 
business and the hard times that have 
followed, the newspapers talk glibly 
about the next war. 

Why, says the writer, devote as much 
space to the evil that men do and so 
little to the good that they do? Why 
not devote more attention to the facts 
underlying labor unrest and discover 
ways to overcome it? The problem of 
municipal and state government, ques- 
tions relating to public welfare and other 
subjects of real importance ought to be 


given more careful attention by the 
newspapers. 
The second article dealing with the 


press is entitled “Newspapers and the 
Truth,” by Frederick L. Allen, who is 
in charge of the publicity work of Har- 
vard University. Mr. Allen starts out 
with the statement that public interest 
in newspaper ethics and the conduct of 
the press was never so widespread in the 
country as now. 

“There never was such 
newspaper reading. The newspapers 
are the eyes through which we see the 
life of our times and the news they 
print is in a great measure the raw ma- 
terial of our ideas,” he says. Hence the 
necessity as well as desirability that the 
news shall be presented truthfully and 
without bias or prejudice. When arti- 
cles are signed. we know who is res- 
ponsible for their accuracy. | Editorials 
express opinions. They comment on 
facts given in the news and represent 


an age of 


the views of the owner or are in line 
with the policies of the newspaper. 

“Most newspaper inaccuracy is not, 
however,” Mr. Allen continues, “the re- 
sult so much of the inherent difficulty 
of properly collecting and presenting 
the facts as of the ignorance, careless- 
ness and thoughtless indifference to truth 
of a considerable proportion of news- 
paper men.” 

Mr. Allen admits that to present the 
news accurately and without bias is 
harder to do consistently than anybody 
can imagine who has not faced the news- 
paper man’s problem for himself. It is 
hard for the reporter, as for anybody 
else, to give an absolutely accurate ac- 
count of any event, even when he has 
seen it with his own eyes. He often un- 
consciously allows his pencil to color his 
account with his own opinions. He may 
give his statements bias simply through 
his choice of language. The interpret- 
ations of the applause with which a 
speaker’s remarks are received, as re- 
ported in different newspapers, may con- 
vey a favorable or unfavorable impres- 
sion as to the address or the man who 
made it. 

Insufficiency of preparation for im- 
portant interviews is one of the causes 
of inaccuracy in newspaper writing, Mr. 
\llen affirms. Too many statements re- 
garding scientific and historical subjects 
are accepted as correct by copyreaders 
when they are all wrong. The tendency 
is to pass almost any kind of “yarn,” 
provided it has human interest and is 
not too preposterous for belief. 

Mr. Allen does not think that there is 
actual corruption of the press except in 
rare instances. Newspapers often give 
biased reports of strikes and other in- 
dustrial conflicts but not as the result of 
a conspiracy. There is much less out- 
right intimidation or domination of the 
newspapers by advertisers than is often 
supposed. Domination of newspapers 
by department stores, common. thirty 
years ago, is comparatively infrequent 
now. The newspaper profession is 
steadiy advancing not only in the ef- 
fectiveness of its news-gathering ma- 
chinery, but in its position in the com- 
munity and in its ethical standards. Mr. 
Allen thinks that newspapers ought to 
make a more determined effort to sectire 
men of education for reporters. 


newspapers can hardly be exempt. _ Newspaper 
men recognize this; it was an editor {Frank 
I. Cobb, of the New York World] who opened 
the debate in America in a notable address on 
“The Press and Public Opinion”: 

“The gravest duty that ¢onfronts the Amer- 
ican press today is to bring these vast ques- 
tions that have come out of the war into the 
forum of public discussion. The competent, 
independent, investigating reporter must come 
back to his own.” 

Thereafter, within a few months, there ap- 
peared (1) Upton Sinclair’s “The Brass Check 
{February, 1920], a 440-page documented on- 
slaught on the general integrity of the press 
which quickly sold over 100,000 copies; (2) 
“A Test of the News” [in the New Republic, 
August 4, 1920], an exhausting analysis of 
1,000 issues of one of our largest dailies, prov- 
ing rather conclusively that on one item of 
news, namely Russia, that paper had been un- 
reliable; (3) in the weeklies, a series of specific 
unanswered attacks on the press and the great 
news agencies; (4) the first report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement [July, 1920] which found that most 
mewspapers during the steel strike came to be 
regarded by the steel workers as “strike bust- 
ers.” 
More important than discussion came events; 
three may be cited: 

1. A surprising effort to found labor papers 
began and a number of dailies were started. 
These are not the customary “union organs” or 
propaganda publications; they are designed te 
be real newspapers, with sporting and womén’s 
pages, funny columns, general politics, adver- 
tisements, the weather and labor news. or 
every town actually founding a labor paper, a 
dozen others are gathering funds for the same 
purpose. The Interchurch Report noted: | 

Temnodintele after the steel and coal strikes 
there was quickly established the first national 
news service owned by labor unions. 

In their reading, workmen seemed to be 
trying to split off from society. 

2. When the insurgent railwaymen’s strike 
burst out in a dozen states, a salient charac- 
teristic of the movement was the instant and 
implacable hostility to all newspapers displayed 
by the railwaymen. The new “Yardmen’s As- 
sociations” springing up, isolatedly and spon- 
taneously, all declared a “lockout” on the 
press. This was partly in fear of the govern- 
ment, but observers who mingled with the 
strikers almost thought that the trainmen “had 
one hate and one alone’’—the press. 

3. Striking street car men and their sym- 
pathizers attacked and partly wrecked the plant 
of the Denver Post. The like has happened 
before; there have been a good many strikes 
where throngs of workmen, looking for “their 
natural enemies” could not have been incited 
against the churches or the schools or the 
courts, but might easily have been led against 
against newspaper offices. 

Investigation, moreover, may show that it is 
the industrial reporting which is the core of 
any widespread distrust of newspapers. News- 
paper men who write of the need for the press 
to re-establish its “ante bellum reputation for 
general reliability’’ may find this the place to 
head in; the heart of the matter may lie in 
those stories which so frequently monopolize 
the front page—the labor storiés. 

Therefore, the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, which was associated with the Inter- 
church Commission in the steel strike investiga- 
tion, feels that it is merely formulating the 
challenge implicit in events when drafting a 
plan of a press inquiry into the press. It is a 
condition which confronts the newspapers, not 
a theory or a handbill. Before outlining a 
prospectus of investigation, the most recent 
findings, those of the Interchurch, should be 
summarized. (They were founded on the work 
of men not entirely “outsiders”; the press in- 
vestigator had been a reporter in New York 
for years and the secretary to the Commission 
was an old newspaper man.) The “Report on 
the Steel Strike of 1919” says: 

The findings are that most newspapers, tra- 
ditionally hesitant in reporting industrial mat- 
ters, failed notably to acquaint the public with 
the facts, failed to take steps necessary to as- 
certain the facts, failed finally to publish ade- 
quately what was brought out by the brief 
investigation of the U. S. Senate Committee. 

_ The press_in most communities, and par- 
ticularly in Pittsburgh, led the workers there 
to the belief that the press lends itself in- 
stantly and persistently to strike breaking. 

They believed that the press immediately took 
sides, printed only the news favoring that side, 
suppressed or colored its records, printed ad- 
vertisements and editorials urging the strikers 
to go back, denounced the strikers and inces- 
santly misrepresented the facts. All this was 
found to be true in the case of the Pittsburgh 
papers (as analyzed in a sub-report). - 

The average American-born discriminating 
citizen of Pittsburgh could not have obtained 

from his papers sufficient information to get 
a true conception of the strike. . . . 

In the minds of workingmen outside of steel 
areas, the newspapers’ handling of the steel 
strike added weight to the conviction that the 
press of the country is not the workingmen’s 
press. 

The present year brought the publication by 
the Interchurch Commission of its detailed an- 
alysis [in “Public Opinion and the Strike”— 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.) which aroused wide- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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CONGRESS FEARS NEWS BY NAVY RADIO 
WILL DISCOURAGE PRIVATE FIRMS 





House Committee Members Opposed to Government Handling of 
Public Utilities—Undermanned Stations and Coming Pay Cut 
Menace Naval Facilities 





By V. S. MCCLATCHY 


previous article attention was 


called 


news communication across the 


to the grave conditions as to 
Pacific. 
and the necessity for Government action 
to improve those conditions in the in- 
not only of trade development. 
prevent international misunder- 
standings and to promote peace. 

It was shown that so far as concerns 
communication by privately 
operated cables or wireless stations, we 
Atlantic thirteen cables. 
in addition wireless stations, and a 
7-cent word rate which promote an 
adequate flow in both directions of un- 
censored news reports between the 
United States and Europe, while across 
the Pacific there is but one cable, fre- 
quently out of commission, wireless 
connection with a few points only, and 
prohibitive rates and delayed service 
vhich make the serving of regular news 
reports hetween the United States and 
the Far East by such means practically 
impossible 


terest 


hut to 


news 


have across the 
to 


COMMUNICATION ON THE PAcIFIC 


Mention was made of the attempt to 
remedy these conditions by utilization of 
Navy radio facilities for transmission 
of news across the Pacific, the steadily 
improved service secured under this plan, 
and the threatened discontinuance of the 
service through expiration on June 5, 
1922, of the authority granted to the 
Navy by Congress in 1920 to use its 
wireless facilities for this purpose. 

It was explained that through regular 
Associated Press and United Press re- 
ports, transmitted daily from San Fran- 
cisco by Navy wireless, the papers of 
\laska, Hawaii and the Philippines are 
kept in full touch with events and sen- 
timents in the United States. Also that 
this same news is available for use in 
China and Japan and elsewhere in the 
Far East to the extent that such coun- 
tries avail themselves of the opportunity 
to receive the reports as broadcasted by 
the Navy radio station at Cavite, Philip- 
pines, or to relay them by cable from 
Guam or Manila. Reference was made 
also to the contemplated inauguration of 
a regular daily report of Far Eastern 
news to be gathered at Manila and 
transmitted from Cavite to San Fran- 
cisco by Navy Radio. 


How Ir Can Be Done 


The article covered also the interest 
shown by representatives of other na- 
tions in the development of this plan 
and their formal approval and prom- 
ised co-operation therein; as witnessed 
by resolution of the Press Congress of 
the World, and of the Pan Pacific Press 
Conference, held at Honolulu in Octo- 
ber, and by the presence at Washington 
of executive officers of these organiza- 
tions, authorized to present the matter 
to President Harding, and to Congress, 
if desired. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
make clear the situation in Congress 
and the manner in which permanent pro- 
vision can be made for adequate news 
communication across the Pacific. 

First, it is evident that news com- 
munication cannot be had with the Far 
East including the Philippines, and with 
Hawaii and Alaska, unless the facilities 
for sending and receiving on the part 
of the United States are adequate. For 


reasons fully explained, it is useless, for 
the present, at least, to look to privately 
yperated stations for 
such service. 

The 


use of 


“ables or radio 


only present alternative is the 
Navy wireless; and it may be 
assumed fairly, in the light of presert 
successful operation between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu, that promised early 
installation of 


power and highly im- 
proved machinery in the stations at 
Guam, Cavite and Peking will secure 


equally satisfactory service between San 
Francisco and the Far East. 


NAVY 


There are 


Wiretess HANDICAPS 


three obstacles in the way. 
as efficient co-operation on the 


part of the Navy is necessary, all of 


far 


which can be removed by action of 
Congress: 
1. The stations at Guam, Cavite and 


Peking have only sixty per cent of the 
personnel necessary for prompt and ac- 
curate service at all times, the appro- 
priations not permitting more. 

2. Under orders now in force, pay of 
Chief Petty Officers in the Navy will 
be decreased on July 1, 1922, from $126 
to $70 per month. Most of the com- 
petent Navy Radio operators have this 
rating and will not remain in the service 
at the decreased pay when their term 
of enlistment expires. 


3. The Director of Communication of 
the 


Navy has fixed rates for trans- 
Pacific news communication (six cents 
between San Francisco and Cavite) 


covering actual cost of operation. but he 
is not permitted to apply revenues re- 
from this source to payment of 

incurred therein, the Congres- 
sional policy requiring that all revenues 
must be turned into the U. S. Treasury 
The Congressional policy in this matter 
is technically right, but there should be 
some provision under which these rev- 
enues would be automatically reappro- 
for expenditure by the Com- 
munication Department. Otherwise, that 
Department is being charged with ex- 
pense service not undertaken for 
itself. or any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Navy has just promulgated. or is 
about to promulgate, an order relegat 
ing news again to a position in prefer- 
ence for transmission close to the bot- 
tom of the list, from which position it 
was rescued, under an order issued by 
ex-Secretary Daniels, and placed near 
the top after important Navy and Gov- 
ernment messages. Operation under this 
new order may interfere with the prompt 
service necessary to maintain the integ- 
rity of news reports intended for pub- 
lication in daily newspapers. I cannot 
say at this time to what extent it may 
interfere. 


ceived 


expense 


priated 


of a 


Opposition IN CONGRESS 


Extension of authority to the Navy 
in this matter meets more or less oppo- 
sition in Congress for two clearly de- 
fined reasons: 

1. There is objection on the part of 
many to operation or control of public 
utilities by any branch of the Govern- 
ment. 





| A TWELVE-YEAR OLD BOY’S IDEAS ON 
INTERESTING NEWS 





A NEW YORK newspaper woman has 
7 i son, aged twelve, whom she sup- 
ports. At present he is away at school. 
Recently she wrote him, sending him 
some money, but mentioning that she 
was out of a job, asked him to be care- 
ful how he spent it. Back came this 
answer from him: 

Der—E Moruer: “Here's a few ideas 
for stories, so if you haven’t thought 
about them it may help. 

1. Find out what some of the promi- 
nent people think of disarmament. Both 
men and women. 

2. Go and find some old salts and get 
them to tell you stories about the old 
sailing schooners. Don’t forget te 
wright down the interesting points they 
name and fill them in when you get 
home. 

3. What about a story on a story on 
the financial conditions of the steel or 


coal business? 

4. What’s amateur*.with one on the 
fire or police department? 

5. A story on finger-prints wouldn't 
be at all bad—might a recently caught 
thief for subject. That is if he was 
caught by finger-prints. 

6. Might make a short interview out 
of that Dr. in Atlantic City at the Am- 
bassador. 

7. If you tried hard enough you 
might succede in getting a good auto- 
robbery case with a girl at the back of 
it. 

8. Wouldn’t do any harm to wright 
up a moonshine king if any have been 
caught latelly. 

9. The Red Cross are trying to jet 
back on there feet—might give them a 
wright up. 


* Amateur evidently means “the matter.’ 


10. Might give some of the cabnet a 
wright up and get in good with them. 
At least it wouldn’t hurt to try. 


11. Have you ever written up show- 
factories, amuniction plants, gun-fac- 
tories. 


12. Arbuckle case is coming up again. 
Might wright “What is becoming of 
moral America ’ 

13. What about “The Irish in Amer- 
ica,’ or “Irish New York.” You know 
the question is rising again. 

14. Anything amateur* with subways, 
trolly lines, elevateds, shipbuilding ete? 

15. Imports and exports are quite 
promonent. 


16. You know banks are still in ex- 
istance! 
17. Not much has been done on “The 


boy of today is the man of tomorrow.” 
18. Something on the poor nobbillity 


in this country wouldn’t hurt you 
much. The war shipwrecked lots in 
New York. 


19. “What is going to happen to our 
lumber?” is always a ready-taken story. 


20. What do men become without 
women ? 
21. Could do some work on the mint, 


treasury, clearing houses, War state and 
Navy. 

22. “Is your boy what you think? If 
not, you can make him so.” 

23. Book and writters, their influence 
on you children. 

24. The appearance of women, cloths, 
manicurests, cheropidists ect. 

25. A woman’s view of athletics. 

These are all I can think of wright 
know, but hope they help. 


Love, 
Tom. 


P. S.: Will wright again to-morrow. 


2. It is claimed the plan interferes 


with private business and will discour- 


age or prevent installation of wireless 
stations by American companies. This 
opposition has been most pronounced in 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, to which all radio 


legislation in the House is referred. 
Some of the most determined oppo- 
nents to the plan have said that they per- 
haps would not object if the authoriza- 
tion for use of Navy wireless at the 
low vate 
(1) 


(?) 


and 


were 
to the Pacific: 
limited to news communications, 


confined 


(3) subject to revocation as between 
two points when privately owned 
stations under American control would 


the facilities and the low rate nec- 


any 


IVE 


essary to maintain and develop full 
news service between such points. 
ENTER, THE Rapto Corporation 
The second and_ third limitations 
would work no hardship on_ trans- 
Pacific news communication. The first 
would cut off at present news com- 
munication between this country and 


Porto Rico, but that situation could be 
provided for by special exception, if it 
be shown that general use of Navy 
radio for news is not necessary on the 
Atlantic. 

How Radio Corporation of 
America is a factor in crystalizing op- 
position in Congress to the grant of 
authority for use of Navy radio, even in 
a critical and urgent situation such as 
exists on the Pacific, I not pre- 
pared to say. I will that circum- 
stantial evidence does not tend to prove 
its innocence of such a charge. 

It is said Washington that the 
Radio Corporation has allied itself with 
the British Marconi Company and other 


far the 


am 


say 


in 


foreign wireless interests in a project to 
control world-wide wireless communi- 
cation. 


It is certain that the Radio Corpora- 
tion has already made a contract with 
Japan under which the Corporation con- 
trols communication between 
Japan and the United States and fixes 
the. rates therefor. That is why the 
Navy wireless is not permitted to send 
news between Honolulu and Japan, and 
why the newspapers must pay 26% cents 
per word for such news as flows be- 
tween the two places. That contract 
and the limitation placed upon use of 
Navy wireless even for news communi- 
cation, when private stations are pre- 
pared to accept business, furnish also 
the reasons why Japan could not re- 
ceive the news of the Arms Limitation 
Conference promptly and fully as Hon- 
olulu did, and why in consequence there 
were grave misunderstandings in Tokyo. 


Ww ireless 


SHort-SIGHTED Po.icy 


If the Radio Corporation is really 
fighting use of Navy wireless for news 
transmission across the Pacific at a low 
rate, it would seem a short-sighted poli- 
cy. This is business which did not ex- 
ist before the low rate was established 
and which must cease if that rate be 
withdrawn and privately operated sta- 
tions do not wish the business at the 
low rate; and, therefore, they lose noth- 
ing if the Navy carries it. Again ade 
quate daily news reports between the 
United States and the Far East will not 
only maintain friendly understanding 
and promote peace, but they will devel- 
op increased commercial relations, and 
such relations will demand much busi 
ness communication by radio and cable, 
all of which will go to private companies 
at profitable rates. 

But, in any event, Congress should 
not permit the views of the Radio Cor- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Editor & Publisher 


for January 7, 1922 


EDITOR OF LONDON TIMES IS HONORED 2! Sos #4 the Chicago Joursal o 
ON EVE OF DEPARTURE 





H. Wickham Steed is Honor Guest at Dinner Given by W. W. 
Hawkins—Lauds Work of Conference and Pleads for Under- 
standing of France in Farewell Address 





AUDATION of the Conference for 
4 the Limitation of Armaments and 
an expression of sympathy { France 


marked the farewell address of H. Wick 
ham Steed, editor of the London Times 
on the eve of his departure for home 


last Friday night. He spoke to newspaper 
men as a newspaper man seeking better 
international understanding through 
truth, at a dinner given in his honor by 
William W. Hawkins, president of the 
United Press Association, in the foun- 
tain room of the Hotel Biltmore 

Mr. Steed paid high tribute to Presi 
dent Harding and Secretary Hughes for 
their vision in seeking to carry the world 
demand for smaller armaments to some- 
thing tangible that Would aid in world 
readjustment. 


The attitude of France, he said, was 
one of the great disappointments. But, 
he added, that might possibly be the 


fault of other Powers in that they failed 
to see France as she sees herself. 

Mr. Hawkins acted as toastmaster, and 
introduced Frank A. Munsey, who in 
turn presented Mr. Steed. The other 
speakers were Herbert Bayard Swope, 
William B: Colver, Frank A. Vanderlip 
and Francis H. Sisson. 

Mr. Steed, who has been in daily at- 
tendance at the conference, said in part: 

The British delegates have enjoyed an ad- 
vantage denied to the French. They knew 


enough English to be able to understand Amer 
ican. The French have found it hard to learn 


either English or American and have often 
seemed to be working amid very unfamiliar 
surroundings. Hence, perhaps, some of the 
statements that have surprised the world, for 


the world has been prone to forget the smat- 
tering of French it acquired during the war. 
‘How would it be if the rest of the world, 
and England in the first place, set itself for 
a while to polish up its French? It might 
then understand better, for, as the French 
say, to understand all is to pardon all. And 
if I, who have spent many years in a not en- 
tirely unsuccessful study of French, might 
venture to sketch out a few lessons, they would 
run somewhat on these lines: 
“Remember that France is 
from the shock of the war. Remember she 
nourns 3,000,000 men below ground or more 
or less disabled above ground. Think what 
that means to the economy, to the productive 
power, to the nerve strength of a nation of 
than 40,000,000. Think also that 
is proud and proudly sensitive. We all did 
our part in the war, and it could not have 
been won had any of the principal allied and 
associated nations stayed out. But where 
should we all have been without France? Near- 
‘by a place called ‘Nowhere.’ France knows 
this and hates to feel she is being in any way 
overlooked or ignored, or even unintentionally 
slighted by her former comrades ightly or 
wrongly—I believe wrongly—she has felt this, 
ind her attitude at Washington may be merely 
her pretty way of leaving her visiting card 
upon us, just to remind us of her presence and 
to say that she still feels her position insecure. 
“If so, and groundless though her fears may 
be, why ‘should we not reassure her? 
“In the nature of things, the first step must 


still suffering 


less France 


come from England. You Americans, great 
people though you be, cannot take it. You do 
not quite understand ‘European’ and some of 
you fondly believe—in a world that is daily 


shrinking and becoming more and more inter- 
dependent that ‘American’ is good enough 
for you. There have been signs lately in 
En gland that in some official quarters the idea 
ef giving security to France by arranging that 
several of the principal European allies should 
warantee, jointly and severally, the neutral- 
ity of the Rhineland, has found favor and has 
been practically considered. I trust these signs 
are as the signs of a coming spring after a win 
ter of discontent. I trust also that means may 
he found to remove from France the burden 
of her war debt toward England and that 
simultaneously, by some just arrangement so 
tramed as not to wound legitimate French sus 
ceptibilities, the reparations problem may be 
rendered more manageable 

“Could this or something like this be done 
it might then be possible not only to solve the 
question of Germany but afterward to brigade 
Germany with France, England, Italy and per- 
haps even the United States in seeking a solu 
tion for the even greater question of Russia. 
‘hat question can only be solved by the 
frankest international co-operation between peo- 
ples for the purposes of peace, which President 
Harding and the American Administration have 
deserved so well of the whole civilized world.’ 
Mr. Swope spoke in praise of Mr. 


Steeds work. Mr. Vanderlip sounded 
a warning that Europe must come to un- 
derstand economic unity or perish and 
declared he had never encountered 
greater provincialism than now prevails 
overseas among the nations that 
the New World’s help. 

In closing 


need 


an address dealing with the 


attitude of America toward Europe, Mr 
Sisson said: 
“If there is one thing | dislike more 


than anything else it is the pleadings of 
the narrow type of politician, 
business man, who cannot see beyond 
the border of his own little experience. 
We must have markets for our vast pro- 
duction—for 


editor or 


our vast capabilities for 

production. We must revive them. 
“Our duty is not only in living and 
letting live, but in living and helping 


to live.” os Se 


AUTO EDITORS ARRIVING 


Five Hundred Expected 
N. Y. Auto Show 


Newspaper 


Attend 


to 


men are beginning to ar- 
rive in New York for the Automobile 
Show which starts January 7 at the 
Grand Central Palace, and by the first of 
next week 400 or 500 will be in attend- 
ance. Among them are C. P. Knill and 
L. D, Young, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times ; 
C. L. H. Smith, Pittsburgh Press; C. H. 
Westbrook, Newark Star-Eagle; E. Y. 
Watson and Otis Morse, Detroit Free 
Press. In addition to those noted last 
week, reservations have also been made 
for representatives of the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago American, Chicago 


ommerce ; North Ameri 
Philadelphi 
Traveler and Boston 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer ; 
\dvertiser 

\mong 


can, Record, 


Boston 


he New York newspaper men 
who will cover the Ed. Poole 
Vincent Treanor, L. P. Hardy, and G 
H. Daly, World; W. O. McBetl 
Tribune; Frank Crat Duncan 
Curry and W. N. Fa Ameri 
in; Harry Brown Elmer ’ Thomp- 
son, Jr., Post; Gren and Walter 
St. Denis, Buck and Nat 
Fleischer, Telegram; J. C. Ketmore and 
Hugh Fullerton, Mail; Chester Fox and 
Joe Vila, Sun; Davison Brown, Will 
Hicks, F. E. Crawford ‘and E. R. T. 
Murphy, Journal; Fred McAllister, 
Journal of Commerce; George Amnable, 
New York Commercial; R. Sykes, Louis 
deCasanova, Brooklyn Eagle: William 
Schepp, William Granger and Joseph 
Coogan, Brooklyn Citizen. 


snow 


homes; 





arnswortl 
and 
John 

Globe; S 


Color Section for N. Y. Journal 

3eginning January 7, the New York 
Evening Journal will publish as regular 
Saturday features, in addition to the 
complete news section, a new sixteen 
page magazine in four colors—the New 
York Home Journal, a four page sec- 
tion of comics, and a four-page pink 
sporting section. Included also will be 
a number of special features. The price 
of the Saturday edition will be increased 
from three cents to five 


cents a copy. 





To Protest Against Walsh Bill 


\rgument against the Walsh Amend- 
ment to the Ramseyer Anti-Lottery Bill, 
which would prohibit newspapers from 
publishing racing and other sporting re- 
sults involving the element of chance, 
will be presented by publishers in Wash- 
ington, January 10, in hearings before 
the Senate committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 
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SEEK ARBITER IN N. Y. 
PRESSMEN’S DISPUTE 


Union Agrees to Discussion of Interna- 


tional Law When Publishers 
Threaten to End Year-Long 
Negotiations 

\djustment of wage scale differences 
between the Publishers’ Association ot 
New York and New York Newspaper 
Web Pressmen’s Union No. 25 came 
nearer to a solution this week than at 
any time since their contract expired 
last February. The union, at a meeting 


held January 1, agreed to arbitrate all 
points of difference after the owners of 
the New York papers had threatened to 
break off relations unless such an agree- 
ment was reaffirmed before January 3 
The newspapers, it is understood, had 
taken all steps necessary to man their 
plants in case the union refused full ar- 
bitration. 

Conferences have been held every day 
this week between newspaper and union 
committees in an effort to agree upon 
an arbitrator, as the publishers demanded 
that an arbitrator be named by January 
14. Several long lists of names have 
been submitted by both sides, it is said, 
but no selection had been made when 
Epitor & PUBLISHER went to press. 

Negotiations have been in progress 
between the owners and the union since 
February 22, 1921, a week before the 
contract expired. On September 22, both 
agreed that one eminent man 
should be selected to arbitrate “all 
points difference” and the time be- 
tween that agreement and December 24 
was largely spent in argument as to 
what “all points of difference” meant. 


sides 


of 


The union held that some points on 
which the publishers sought arbitration 
were international law and not subject 
to arbitration. The publishers countered 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Around the banquet table, left to right: W. C. Reick, publisher of New York Journal of Commerce; Isaac F. Marcosson; 


Walter B. Brown, editor New York Commercial; 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company; Frank A. Munsey, 


publisher New York Herald; H. Wickham Steed, editor London Times; W. W. Hawkins, president United Press Associations; 
Frank A. Vanderlip; W. B. Colver, head of editorial board Scripps-McRae Newspapers; H. L. Stoddard, publisher New York 


Evening Mail; 


Herbert B. Swope, executive editor New York World; L. C. Earnist, business manager United Press; James W. 


Brown, editor EDITOR & PUBLISHER; Bruce Bliven, managing editor New York Globe; H. N. Moore, New 


Yerk correspondent 
Montreal Star; R. H. Dore, managing editor Brooklyn Citizen; N. A. Huse, manager United Feature =" N. Wheeler. 
manager Bell Syndicate; William Slavens McNutt; Ben Mellon, EDITOR 
manager, United Press; Joseph Cashman, Wall Street Journal; Herbert W. Walker, Washington 
P. Scripps, editorial director Scripps-McRae Newspapers; John P. Gavit, New York Evening P 
director Scripps-McRae Newspapers; E. A. Van Valkenburg, publisher Philadelphia North 
news manager United Press; James Kerney, publisher Trenton Times; Robert J. Bender, Washi 
J. H. Furay, foreign editor United Press; Keats Speed, managing editor New York Sun; R. H. es 


& PUBLISHER; Hugh Baill 


United Press; Robert 

) Rey W. Howard, business 
¢ Karl A. Bickel, general 
United News; 
cashier United Press; 





Bruce Barton; L. E. Hinrichs, financial correspondent London Times; Fred S. Ferguson, manager United News; C. McD. Puckette, 
managing editor New York Evening Post; J. W. T. Mason, New York correspondent London Express; Moto Takata, New York 


corresponden* Osaka Mainichi. 
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JOURNALISTS SECOND ONLY TO LAWYERS 
IN THE NEW CONGRESS 





New Directory Tells the Story of the “Press Gang” in the Senate 
and the House—Sproul About to 
Enter Senate 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 5—The edi- 

torial room continues to send many 
men to Congress. It holds its place as 
second only to the bar in the output 
of lawmakers. With the publisher of 
the Marion Star occupying the White 
House and a former reporter on the 
Toronto Globe now prime minister of 
Canada, the press well may boast of its 
prestige in the preparation of men for 
public service. Point is given to that 
view at this time, as another newspaper 
man of prominence is about to enter the 
Governor William C. Sproul 
was a correspondent at Chester, Pa., for 
years. He is the owner of the 
Chester Times and Chester Republican. 
Pennsylvania’s member of the Senate 
at present, William E. Crow, was con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh Press and 
the Uniontown News-Standard. 

The Congressional Directory tells the 
following story of the “press gang” in 
the Senate and House: 

Henry Zenos Osporne, Tenth Cali- 
fornia district. Was New Orleans’ 
correspondent of Chicago Tribune, from 
1873 to 1878 and reporter and writer on 
New Orleans papers. In the latter part 
of 1878 removed to the live gold min- 
ing camp of Bodie, Cal., where for six 
years from 1878 to 1884 was editor and 
publisher of the Bodie Daily Press, in 
1884 removed to Los Angeles; was edi- 
tor and publisher of the Los Angeles 
Evening Express thirteen years, 1884 to 
1897. 

Guy U. Harpy, Canon City, Colorado 
(Third district). Purchased the Canon 
City Record in 1895 and has since been 
engaged in the publishing business, is at 
present editor and publisher of the 
Canon City Daily and Weekly Record 
and Colorado Press. 

E. Hart Fenn, First Connecticut 
district. Left college to engage in news- 
paper work; associated with Hartford 
Post and Hartford Courant as reporter, 
city editor, state editor, special and edi- 
torial writer; from 1878 to 1908 re- 
ported sessions of Connecticut Legis- 
lature. 

Tuomas E. Watson, Senator from 
Georgia. Began publication of Tom 
Watson’s magazine in New York in 
1905, published Watson’s Jeffersonian 
Magazine and the Weekly Jeffersonian 
since 1906. 

Mepitt McCormick, Senator from 
Illinois, grandson of the late Joseph 
Medill, founder of the Chicago Tribune, 
when gratuated from college went with 
the Chicago Tribune as cub reporter and 
has run the whole gamut of reportorial 
experience, serving in Washington in the 
press galleries of Congress. 

Harry Stewart New, Senator from 
Indiana. For twenty-five years—i878 to 
1903—was connected with the Indian- 
apolis Journal as reporter, editor and 
part owner. Went on the Journal as a 
police reporter, the result of a chance 
remark overheard by the then owner, 
Judge E. B. Martindale. After he had 
been with the paper for three years it 
was purchased by his father. Together 
they conducted the property until 1903. 


Cyrenus Corr, Representative from 
Iowa, is editor by profession, con- 
nected with the Iowa State Register, 
Des Moines, from 1887 to 1898, and with 
the Cedar Rapids Republican and Times, 
from 1898 to 1921. 


Senate. 


some 


ARTHUR Capper, Senator from Kan- 
sas. Learned the printing trade on the 
Garnett Journal. Went to Topeka in 
1884 and secured work as typesetter on 
the Topeka Daily Capital, of which he 
is now owner and publisher, later be- 
came a reporter on this paper, and then 
city editor; in 1891 went to New York 
and was a reporter on the New York 
Tribune and in 1892 was in Washing- 
ton as special correspondent; in 1893 
started in business for himself by pur- 
chasing the North Topeka Mail, a 
weekly paper which he afterwards com- 
bined with the Kansas Breeze; a few 
years later he purchased the Topeka 
Daily Capital and other publications. 

DanieL Reap ANTHONY, Jr., First 
Kansas district. Has been engaged in 
newspaper work all his life. (Leaven- 
worth Times.) 

Homer Hocu, Fourth Kansas district, 
is an editor. 

ArTHUR B. 
from Kentucky, 
weekly paper in 
tucky. 


Rouse, Representative 
is part owner of a 
Boone county, Ken- 


from 
the 


Senator 
owner of 


FrepericK Hate, 
Maine, until recently 
Portland Press. 

James GALLIVAN, Representative from 
Massachusetts, formerly a reporter on 
the staff of the Boston Globe. 

JosepH Watsu, Representative from 
Massachusetts, was a reporter. 

Louis C. Cramton, Representative 

from Michigan, publisher of a weekly, 
the Lapeer County Clarion. 
Knutson, Sixth Minnesota 
newspaper man, having 
published Royalton Banner and Foley 
Independent ; later was associate 
editor of St. Cloud Daily Journal-Press, 
was President, Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation 1910-1911. 

Wittram Oscar ATKEsON, Sixth Mis- 
souri district. Newspaper man. 


Cart W. Rippicx, Second Montana 
district. Editor and publisher of Wina- 
mac (Ind.) Republican for eleven years. 


Gitpert M. Hitcucock, Senator from 
Nebraska. Publisher. Established the 
Omaha Evening World in 1885, and is 
now publisher of the Morning, Evening 
and Sunday World-Herald. 


Grorce H. Moses, Senator from New 
Hampshire. First newspaper work after 
graduation from college, was in 1890 as 
manager of the New Hampshire Repub- 
lican, an illustrated weekly published in 
Concord, in connection with the cam- 
paign. At the close of 'the campaign 
Senator Moses joined the staff of the 
Concord Evening Monitor as a reporter. 
January, 1892, became political reporter, 
and in June of the same year became 
Managing Editor, continuing in that po- 
sition until 1918 when he sold out his 
half interest acquired about ten years 
before. That closed his services as an 
active newspaper man. 


Haroip 
district. is a 


Watter E. Epce, Senator from New 
Jersey. Founded the Atlantic City 
Daily Press. Later purchased the At- 
lantic City Daily Union, publishing both 
papers in conjunction with his adver- 
tising business which he expanaed until 
branch offices were established in New 
York, London, Paris, Brussells and 
elsewhere. 


Francis F. Patterson, Jr., First New 


Jersey District. Started to learn the 
printing trade as printer’s devil on the 
Woodbury Liberal Press; the family 
moved to Camden in 1882 and that 
year the father of Mr. Patterson started 
the Camden Daily Courier and he began 
his career there as a reporter and editor 
until 1899. Now principal owner and 
general manager of Camden Post Tele- 
gram. 

Nestor Montoya, Representative at 
large, New Mexico. Newspaper editor; 
owns and edits a paper in the Spanish 
language at Albuquerque, New Mex., 
called La Bandera Americaga, which 
means “The American Flag.” 

Joun Kissett, third New York dis- 
trict. By trade a printer, he has also 
been publisher of the Kings County 
Republican. 

ANTHONY GRIFFIN, — twenty - second 
New York district. In 1906 established 
and edited the Bronx Independent. 

WittraAm C. Hammer, seventh North 
Carolina district. Purchased the Ashe- 
boro Courier and edited it for many 
years, and is still the owner and editor 
of the newspaper. 

Epwin Freemonr Lapp, Senator from 
North Dakota. Edited and published 
the Sanitary Home and North Dakota 
Farmer for five years. 

Cuartes L. Kwnicut, 
from Ohio. Publisher 
3eacon Journal. 

Cuirton N. MacArtuur, Representa- 
tive of the third Oregon district. Re- 
porter on the Morning Oregonian and 
in the Portland office of the Associated 
Press until 1903. 

Wuuram_ E. 


Representative 
of the Akron 


Crow, Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Was engaged in news- 
paper work for three years on _ the 
Pittsburgh Press and the Uniontown 
News-Standard. 

Anperson H. Watters, Representa- 
tive at large from Pennsylvania. Ed- 
itor and publisher of the Johnstown 
Tribune. 

BENJAMIN. K. Focnt, seventeenth 
Pennsylvania district. Editor of the 
Saturday News, published at Lewisburg, 
since 18 years of age; is now president 
of the Saturday News Publishing Com- 
pany. 

M. Crype Ke tty, thirteenth Pennsyl- 
vania_ district. President, Braddock 
Daily Herald Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of daily and weekly newspapers 


Wiru1am Wrutamson, third South 
Dakota district. Edited country news- 
paper. 


FRANK Lester GREENE, first Vermont 
district. Entered the newspaper busi- 
ness as reporter for the St. Albans 
Daily Messenger, became assistant ed- 
itor in 1892 and editor in 1899, 


Carter GLAss, Senator from Virginia. 
Owns the Lynchburg Daily News, the 
morning paper of that city and the 
Daily Advance, the afternoon paper. 


ALBERT JoHNsON, third Washington 
district. Printer and editor. Publisher 
Daily Washingtonian at Hoquiam, em- 
ployed in editorial capacities by the St. 
Louis Globe-Demccrat, Washington 
Post, New Haven Register, Tacoma 
Daily News and Seattle Daily Times. 

Howarp SUTHERLAND, Senator from 
West Virginia. Edited a Republican 
newspaper at Fulton, Missouri. Asso- 
ciated with the Washington Bureau, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, about three 
years. 

Stuart F. Reep, third West Virginia 
district. Editor Clarksburg Telegram 
eight years. 

Rosert M. LaForrette, Senator from 
Wisconsin. Publisher, LaFollette’s 
Magazine. 


EIGHTH DAILY FOR BOOTHS 





Kalamazoo Gazette Purchased, Left 
Alone in Field by Star Failure 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER.) 


KaLAMAzoo, Mich., Jan. 5.—Ralph H. 
Booth, president of the Booth Publish- 
ing Company, today announced the pur- 
chase of the Kalamazoo Gazette, which 
was left as the only daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the city this week by the 
failure and discontinuance of the re- 
cently established Morning and Sunday 
Star. The Gazette is the oldest news- 
paper in Michigan and has been pub- 
lished by F. F. Rowe and E. E. Kettle 
for the past 22 years. 

The Gazette is the eighth daily under 
the ownership of the Booth Publishing 
Company, which has newspapers in prac- 
tically every large city in Michigan. It 
has effected numerous consolidations in 
overcrowded newspaper fields and has 
made many Michigan cities profitable 
“one paper towns.” Its papers which 
have their fields to themselves are the 


Ann Harbor Tintes-News, Bay City 
Times-Tribune, Kalamazoo Gazette, 
Muskegon Chronicle, and Saginaw 


News-Courier. Other properties under 
the Booth ownership are the Flint Jour- 
nal, Grand Rapids Press, and Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot. 

The Detroit News is also a possession 
of the Booth family, But is operated un- 
der separate financial and managerial 
control. 


PAPER WORKERS’ 





WAGES CUT 


Unskilled Men Reduced 20 Per Cent 
to $2.56 Per Day 


Unskilled paper mill workers, about 
10,000 in number, received a wage re- 
duction of approximately 20 per cent by 
a decision handed down this week by a 
joint board of arbitration. Present 
wages are cut 8 cents an hour, making 
the basis wage 32 cents an hour, or $2.56 
per day. Wood handlers and unskilled 
yard men are affected. No reduction 
was provided for the several thousand 
skilled workers, who receive 54 cents per 
hour and upward. The scale becomes 
effective January 9. Practically every 
large paper company in North America, 
except the International, is included in 
the agreement. 

The decision was rendered by a board 
of three paper mill operators, three 
representatives of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper, Pulp & Sulphite 
Workers and Judge Frank Irvine, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., who cast the deciding vote. 
The 20 per cent cut follows reductions 
effective last August which ranged from 
10 to 26 per cent. 





Final Verdict for Age-Herald 


George Huddleston, congressman from 
Jefferson County, has been finally de- 
feated in his effort to sustain judgment 
of $30,000 against the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, the Supreme Court overruling 
his application for rehearing. Huddle- 
ston lost his case several weeks ago 
when the Supreme Court held that his 
suit should have been filed in Jefferson 
County, where the newspaper is pub- 
lished. 


New Promotions in Birmingham 


Two promotions and an addition to 
the staff of the Birmingham News went 
into effect January 2. James E. Chap- 
pell is promoted from the position of 
managing editor to fill the newly-created 
position of assistant to the publisher; 
Charles A. Fell, news editor, is promoted 
to be managing editor, and Beverly Ran- 
dolph comes from Atlanta to succeed 
Mr. Fell as news editor. 
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JAPANESE PAPERS, QUOTED IN U. S., ONLY 
NAMES TO MOST AMERICAN EDITORS 





Anything Can Be Proved from Tokyo and Osaka Editorials If It Is 
Not Known What Each Paper Stands for and 
by Whom It Is Read 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


(Far Eastern Editor, 


OKYO (by mail)—American read- 

ers during the last two months have 
been treated to many columns of 
Japanesé press comment, cabled or 
posted across the Pacific and serving 
to indicate what Japanese newspapers 
were thinking (or at least what they 
were publishing) about the Conference 
in Washington. In some cases these 
excerpts have been employed in an at- 
tempt to judge the sentiment of the 
Japanese nation on armament limita- 
tion and related questions, without 
much regard for the fact that anything 
one wants to prove may be proved by 
Japanese editorials. 

The unexplained cabling of a Jap- 
anese newspaper’s leading article, or a 
part of it, and its publication in the 
United States as representing national 
sentiment may easily create an incor- 
rect impression of the situation which 
really exists here. Sometimes the re- 
sults are distinctly harmful. The fault, 
of course, lies in lack of familiarity on 
the part of correspondents, or more 
often on the part of editors in the 
American newspaper office, with the 
character of the several most frequently 


_ quoted newspapers of Japan. 


Some Common Errors 


This lack of familiarity was strikingly 
demonstrated not long since when one 
of the largest of America’s metropoli- 
tan dailies referred in an editorial to 
“Mr. Asahi Shimbun, one of Tokyo’s 
leading newspaper men.” A Japanese 
writer might as correctly quote “Mr. 
Daily Sun, one of America’s foremost 
journalists,” for the Asahi Shimbun is 
one of the principal newspapers of 
Tokyo. The translation of “Asahi” is 
“Rising Sun” and “Shimbun” means 
“daily newspaper.” 

The writer does not pretend to offer 
a comprehensive review of the Jap- 
anese press, but only to draw roughly 
the lines which divide the progressive, 
independent Japanese dailies of first 
importance from the obviously preju- 
diced newspapers, and the well-edited 
high-class journals from the blatant 
geisha and rickshaw scandal sheets. 

For this purpose, the field will be 
limited to the best-known newspapers 
of Tokyo and Osaka, for none others 
are quoted in press dispatches to Amer- 
ica. In these cities are the papers of 
greatest circulation, widest fame and 
greatest influence. 

The principal newspapers of Japan 
may be divided in four general groups, 
ranging frem the ably-conducted jour- 
nals of the first rank, of which any 
national capital might be proud, down 
to the lowest class of indecently sen- 
sational papers one would wish to find. 

The Tokyo newspapers which must be 
accorded first rank, and between which 
there can be little difference drawn in 
this review are the Ashahi Shimbun 
(Rising Sun), the Nichi-Nichi (Day to 
Day), and the Jiji Shimpo (Current 
Events). Save for the fact that they 
are printed in a language unintelligible 
to us, and excepting such points as their 
lesser size and their style of make-up, 
these newspapers are not incomparable 
to leading American dailies. The 
Asahi can be fairly likened to the New 
York Times, with its attention to de- 
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tails and its general dependability; the 
Nichi-Nichi finds its nearest counter- 
part in the Chicago Tribune, and the 
Jiji Shimpo, of the class of the New 
York Evening Post, commands the 
same respect that our newspapers which 
have best combined modern inventive- 
ness with solid conservatism and re- 
liability have earned. They are read 
by educated Japanese and without los- 
ing any of their national pride or for- 
feiting claims to natural patriotism, rep- 
resent the most liberai thought in in- 
ternational affairs of any section of the 
Japanese press. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


“The “international mind” is not a 
Japanese characteristic; its rarity has 
been at the root of most of the diffi- 
culties the Empire has faced. Yet the 
foreign observer who finds undue fault 
with the newspapers of this class will 
be over-fastidious and his horror upon 
meeting with the less liberal newspapers 
will be unbounded. He may find some 
consolation in the fact that these rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese press, of 
the highest quality to be found, enjoy 
the largest circulations of any news- 
papers in the land. That, surely, is a 
good sign in any country. 

Each of these “first-rank” newspapers 
is connected with a newspaper in Osaka 
under the same proprietorship, and con- 
ducted on a co-operative basis. Thus 
the Tokyo Asahi and the Osaka Asahi 
are of identical ownership, the Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi and the Osaka Mainichi 
(Every Day), and the Tokyo Jiji 
Shimpo and the Osaka Jiji Shimpo. 
In each case the Osaka publication has 
the larger circulation, due chiefly to the 
smaller number of newspapers there in 
consideration of the size of the reading 
public. The Osaka Mainichi, probably 
the most influential newspaper in Japan, 
boasts the largest circulation in the 
country. It is said to be between 
400,000 and 500,000. The absence of 
A. B. C. reports here, or anything cor- 
responding to them, makes the question 
of circulations always debatable. 


CIRCULATIONS IN JAPAN 


In point of circulation, the Hochi 
(News) stands first in the second 
group of Tokyo newspapers. Although 


the first class can claim the largest com- 
bined circulation of any three of the 
city’s papers, the Hochi outranks the 
Jiji in number of readers. Its great 
popular appeal is due in part to the per- 
sonal influence of Marquis Okuma, 
twice Premier, who is a frequent con- 
tributor, and to the fact that it is an 
afternoon newspaper while a ‘majority 
of Tokyo’s dailies have only morning 
editions. 

The Kokumin, of the same general 
classification, ‘is another of the “pop- 
ular” newspapers and one of its chief 
circulation builders is the personality of 
its owner and editor, I. Tokutomi, one 
of the most interesting figures in Jap- 
anese journalism. The Kokumin is de- 
cidedly sensational, and prefers a scoop 
on the latest murder story to any ar- 
ticle on international politics ever writ- 
ten. Tokutomi, nevertheless, is a close 
student of polictics and that field oc- 
cupies most of his attention. Often- 


times he is bitter in his description of 
American policies and his newspaper is 
noted for its nationalistic tendencies. 
The word “Kokumin,” in fact, means 
“the Nation.” 

The Yomiuri (Hawked About) has 
only recently become a newspaper in the 
sense we use the word. Although it is 
one of the oldest journals in Japan, 
having been established in 1874 and pub- 
lished continuously ever since, it form- 
erly was devoted to literary subjects. 
Lately, however, it has adopted the 
methods of a modern newspaper and is 
making a reputation based on generally 
liberal views and sound information. It 
has a medium size circulation. 

The Chuwo (Center) and the Sekai 
(World), both organs of the Seiyukai 
(government) party, also should be in- 
cluded in the second classification. 
They cater to the views of the party they 
represent and their influence is largely 


confined to the membership of the 
Seiyukai. 

In the third class is the Chugai 
Shogyo (Home and Abroad), a busi- 


(Continued on page 32) 


FORM AD ASSOCIATION 
IN NORTHWEST 


Agencies and Service Men Will Meet 





in Seattle this Month—Seattle 
Chapter Starts—Plans for 
i and Spok 
The first annual convention of the 


newly-created Pacific Northwest Adver- 
tising Service Association, which has a 
large membership of advertising and 
service men, will be held this month in 
Seattle. The convention date is to be 
announced soon by H. S. Sieck, second 
vice-president of Botsford Constantine 
& Tyler, Seattle, who organized the Se- 
attle chapter, Dec. 29. 

Sieck fathered the movement for the 
formation of the Pacific Northwest As- 
sociation at the Pacific Coast convention 
of advertising men in Tacoma last July. 
An organization committee was appoint- 
ed at the Tacoma meeting, and Sieck, as 
chairman, was directed to set in motion 
the machinery of organization. 

John Condon, president of the Condon 
Advertising Agency, was appointed by 
Sieck to organize a Tacoma chapter ; and 
Raymond P. Kelley, Eyverson-Kelly 
Agency, a Spokane chapter. 

With the approval of the California 
Advertising Service Association, the del- 
egates to the convention of the Pacific 
Northwest association will follow, in gen- 
eral, the constitution of the older or- 
ganization when they draft their work- 
ing rules this month. 


Paris Tribune Halves Price 


The Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, heretofore sold to the public 
at half a franc, has reduced its price 
to twenty-five centimes, normally five 
cents. From the dearest newspaper 
printed in English in Paris it thus be- 
comes the cheapest. “Your American 
newspaper for 25 centimes,” is the ap- 
peal printed in large type across the top 
of the front page. 


Join Paul Block Staff 


H. Strong Smith and Wilbur F. Hugh- 
tower have joined the staff of Paul 
Block, Inc., publishers’ representatives, 
New York. Mr. Smith was for fifteen 
years advertising manager of Bauer & 
Black, Chicago. He had previously been 
with the William H. Rankin Company, 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Edison Company. Mr. Hightower was 
recently with Fisher -& Hightower, news- 
paper representatives, Chicago. 
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GANNETT PAPERS FORM 
NEW CORPORATION 


Monthly, Farm Weekly and Dailies in 
Portland and Waterville, Me., Now 
Managed and Financed 
As Unit 


Avucusta, Me., Jan. 2—The Gannett 
Publishing Company has filed articles of 
incorporation for one of the largest 
newspaper combinations in New Eng- 
land, including a monthly, weekly and 
daily publications. The new company 
owns Comfort, a monthly, the Maine 
Farmer, a weekly, the Portland Press- 
Herald, a recent combination of two 
Portland morning newspapers, and the 
Waterville Sentinel, also a morning 
newspaper. Guy P. Gannett of this 
city is principal stockholder and is 
president. F. R. Lord is treasurer. The 
home office is here. 

The plant of the Waterville Sentinel 
is to be greatly increased, new type- 
setting machines and other machinery 
to be added immediately. A new Hoe 
press will be installed at once for the 
Portland Press-Herald. 

Roy L. Wardwell will be expert ac- 
countant and financial man with the 
newspaper properties. He has resigned 
as state auditor. 

Col. Harry M. Bigelow, for a quarter 
of a century with the Press is in charge 
of the Press-Herald editorial page. E. 
C. Bowler, who transformed the Argus 
into the Herald, will serve as business 
manager of the Press-Herald. His son, 
E. C. Bowler, Jr., will direct the circu- 
lation department. Reorganization of 
the news end will be handled by Paul 
W. Sturm, formerly of Chicago and 
Pittsburgh newspapers, 

Maurice H. Hogan, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Herald, will con- 
tinue as advertising manager of the 
Press-Herald. A new position, that of 
advertising director of the Press-Herald, 
Waterville Sentinel and Maine Farmer, 
has been created for Harold F. O’Keefe, 
formerly of the New York office of the 
Public Ledger. 


BOTTOMLEY QUITS JOHN BULL 


Retirement Follows Receiverships of 
Several Other Ventures 


With the retirement of Horatio Bot- 
tomley from the editorship of John Bull, 
announced in London cables on Decem- 
ber 30, British journalism lost one of 
the forces which have worked hardest 
to instill hatred of America among Eng- 
lish readers. Mr. Bottomley, who is a 
member of Parliament, stated that his 
retirement was caused by ‘his desire to 
“have more time to attend to his politi- 
cal affairs and to conduct his two Sun- 
day journals,” but it occasioned little 
surprise in London publishing circles, 
due to disclosures in recent bankruptcy 
proceedings in which Mr. Bottomley fig- 
ured. 

Mr. Bottomley has been known as a 
man of great wealth, but his journalistic 
career has been featured by many law- 
suits and in recent weeks several of his 
ventures have passed into the hands of 
receivers. They are now before the High 
Courts, Chancery Division. 


Painter’s Assailant Sentenced 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Jan. 5.—W. H. 
Knox, state law enforcement officer, 
must serve 30 days on the public roads 
for assaulting Phil Painter, publisher of 
the Birmingham Advance, according to 
a decision of the state court of appeals, 
which affirmed the judgment of the court 
which sentenced Knox to 30 days and 
imposed a fine of $500. The case will 
probably be taken to the Supreme Court. 
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SAYS ADVERTISER 


Editor & Publisher 


ONLY WANTS TO 


KNOW THE “WHY” OF RATES 





Not Seeking to Cut Rates of Newspapers Generally Declares One— 
Newspaper Publishers’ Argument Presented in Answer by 
Jason Rogers 





TPHE recent discussion on advertising 
rates between the National Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Executives and a 
National advertiser, featured recently in 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, has developed some 
very interesting sidelights on the sub- 
ject. 
Jason Rogers’ vigorous defense of an 
adequate newspaper rate in Epiror & 
PuBLISHER of December 17, replying to 


the N.A.N.E.’s correspondent, — has 
brought the following answer to Mr. 
Rogers : 

“Fine! Your come-back in Epitor & Pus 


LisHER of December 17 is just another load of 
bricks. Every time I have opened my mouth 
during the last year to suggest that advertising 
rates are too high, generally, somebody has 
shot a brick at my head. ' 

“Let me say first that I haven't any scrap 
at all with the New York Globe, or its rate. 
Your rate is almost human. Under normal 
conditions I believe an advertiser should be 
able to pay from one-fifth to one-fourth of a 
cent a line per thousand, or can pay a milline 
rate of $2 to $2.50. Your milline is a little 
over $2. fi 

“You may not know it but much of the am- 
munition I have used in trying to fight the 
advertising rates was furnished ’. yourself in 
the propaganda you put out relative to the 
newsprint market. You called the turn from 
the very start and very few people believed you. 

“Now, Mr. Rogers, instead of abusing us 
space buyers why doesn’t somebody get down 
to brass tacks and tell us the why of some of 
the things we don’t now understand ? I am 
ignorant, I admit it, when it comes to news- 
paper production. I am nothing but an ad- 
vertising man and about the only thing I know 
is this: The newspapers are the best advertis- 
ing medium in the world; I know them for- 
ward ana backward in every city in this United 
States and Canada and know that taking 
them, by and large, their rates are too high. 

“IT had a whale of a scrap with a representa- 
tive having quite a list of newspapers who 
boosted a lot of the rates in his papers on the 
fact that publishers were going to pay more 
for newsprint in 1920 than they paid in 1919, 
and he has kept up that allegation to the pres- 
ent moment. hat same representative coached 
his publications to increase their rates during 
the last few years every time he happened 
to have an afternoon off, basing the advance in 
every instance on the cost of newsprint, and 
at that time it was based on spot paper when 
the price was staggering around ten and four- 
teen cents. That same man, today, is basing 
his rates on the price of contract paper and 
the alleged fact that labor is entitled to, or at 
least is going to demand, more wages for the 
future than in the past. 

“IT can’t believe that spot paper can fix a 
newspaper rate for one period and not serve 
a similar purpose in another. As I say, I am 
ignorant but nobody has showed me why. | 

“You refer in your come-back to the print 
paper conspiracy. Why a conspiracy ? Why 
was it permitted? I think it is pretty well 
established that the publishers were asleep. 
They allowed the manufacturers of newsprint 
to put this over on them. Then they passed the 
buck to the advertiser and the subscriber. In 
other words, they are making somebody else 
pay for their errors in judgment, or, if not 
errors in judgment, errors of some kind. 

“Now this labor thing. I am for labor. 
Labor always has been the underdog and capi- 
tal has been guilty of some atrocious things. 

“Considering the experience and education 
necessary, I do not believe that $45.00 or $50.00 
a week is too much to pay for a first class 
man in the printing craft, provided he knows 
his business. I don’t believe a stereotyper 1s 
worth that unless he can put in a full eight 
hour day. I do not believe that a linotype 
man is worth that unless he can put in full 
time, nor anybody else. F f 

“It has been my observation that in the print 
shop or newspaper office that there is always 
somebody standing around waiting for somebody 
to do something. In other words, each and 
every one is waiting for the man before him to 
complete his job before he can start on his 
own. resections of these conditions, if they 
will shake out some of the poe pec re-set 
rules, overtime, apprentice, etc., it wi oa 
long way towards me ege I should think, 
publication costs. Many of these things, like 
the re-set rule, are pernicious. They serve no 
good purpose to anyone, not even the man 
who is doing the work. That man isn’t en- 
gaged in constructive labor and for his own 
self-respect. he would be a lot better off cut- 
ting up dead horses in a soap factory. 

“Yt is frequently alleged that labor in a news- 
paper office i: strongly entrenched because a 
newspaper cammogt stop publication, I deny 
that. Newspape have stopped publication. 
Newspapers already in some places have licked 
labor into.shape and are running business on 






the American plan which, in my estimation, 
ts the etily’ p where every man stands on 
igs own feet.<.gf he is a good workman he 
"pa: d if he is a poor workman 

ets ingly. 
“T wil wiedge that newspapers are a 
semi-public itution. So, also, are street 


railways, elevated railways, steam railroads, 
coal mines, milk delivery service, light plants 
and water plants. Yet, we have strikes, lock- 


outs, and shutdowns in connection with every 
me of these things, and the stopping of any 
single one does the general public more injury 
than the lack of newspaper. ’ 

‘To the average family a newspaper is a 
luxury not a necessity. It is a fine thing to 
keep posted on the doings of the day, to know 
what's happening down at Washington and to 
read the department store advertisements, and 
perhaps the patent medicine advertising. The 
newspaper, however, is not essential to the 
health and life of a community, although it 
may be essential to its wealth and welfare. | 

“Publishers are complaining of publication 
and yet there doesn’t seem to be any 
concerted effort, and but little individual effort, 
to cut down these costs. Every little while we 
see a list of publications, publishers of which 
have made new contracts with their labor. 
These contracts being sometimes a renewal of 
the existing one, frequently they are made at 
1 higher scale, and too large a percentage of 
them have gone to the 44-hour week. In no 
single instance have I noticed a contract with 
a revision downward in the scale, yet all other 
classes of labor are accepting a readjustment 
at a lower scale. 

“There is no reason why the man in the 
newspaper business should consider himself 
better, or a higher class of skilled labor than 
an No. 1 automobile mechanic, a first class 
brick and stone mason or a crackerjack car- 
penter. fet you tell me I am wrong, but 
you don’t tell me why. 

“I will agree with you on one thing. News- 
paper rates in the past have been too low. 
In my experience as a space buyer I have al- 
ways taken this stand. It is necessary for a 
publisher to have an advertising rate that will 
pay him a profit. Otherwise, he can’t get out 
a good newspaper and if he doesn’t get out 
a good paper it isn’t read and isn’t a good 
advertising medium, This, of course, doesn’t 
apply to papers like the New York Globe but 


costs 


more especially to the smaller weeklies and 
dailies. : 
“I have no argument with you about the 


value of newspaper advertising. It’s the best 
ever. Yet, a daily paper lives only for a day, 
theoretically. A weekly lives a week and a 
monthly a month. At least that’s what the 
Curtis people try to tell us. hat, of course, 
isn’t so. A weekly is good for perhaps two 
or three days. I would rather have the first 
ten day’s life of a monthly than the last twen- 
ty. On account of the longer life of a weekly 
and a monthly you can hardly make any com- 
parison between their rates and the rates of 
a newspaper. They have always asked and 
obtained, probably always will, a higher rate 
than a newspaper. As Hugh Chalmers used 
to say, ‘The hardest thing to find is vester- 
day’s paper.’ ” 


Mr. Rogers’ reply follows: 


“Your very frank and inquiring letter of 
the "2nd received. I found it very interesting 
and have read it over a second time and de- 
voted several hours to a consideration of the 
questions you raise, for the purpose not only 
of seeking an explanation but of offering some 
thing for constructive use in bridging the gulf 
of misunderstanding between the publisher in 
the large and the space buyer. 

“I thank you for the compliment to the New 
York Globe. I have devoted much more of 
my time to print paper matters than to the 
newspaper, whieh may account for our being 
about one jump ahead of many others, together 
with our being cast overboard so far as paper 
supply was concerned, first by the International 
Paper Company and then by the Canadian Ex- 
port Paper Company. As a result of this lat- 
ter incident, when contract prices were lowest 
we had the great good fortune to be operating 
under a contract and when the spot market 
went lower than contract price we found 
ourselves—through no foresight on our part— 
buying in the cheaper market. I say these 
things for the purpose of frankly acknowledg- 
ing that our good luck was thrust upon us and 
not the result of careful business calculation. 

“As an indication of what we faced in June, 
1920, when we were told that the Canadian 
Export Paper Company would have no ton- 
nage for us in 1921, I may say that the spot 
market was then from 13 cents to 18 cents per 
pound. Our contract price up to that time had 
been 4% cents, as compared with 2 cents before 
the pinch of 1916 and 1917. There was every 
indication of great shortage of supply, and to 
be thrown out on the cold world with prices 
that would mean an increase from $400,000 to 
$2,400,000 a year meant practically annihila- 
tion. The combination was so tight that there 
was no apparent way of securing a connection 
with any mill. 

“The Globe was not alone in this situation. 
Hundreds of newspapers, which for years had 
bought paper by contract with mills, were in 
the same plight. The per manufacturers 
played the game to the limit, the more un- 
scrupulous of them marketing a part of their 
supply through jobbers and speculators at al- 
most any price they could get. Meanwhile, 
other hundreds of newspapers, which for years 
had bought their supply just a shade cheaper 
in the open market for reasons I will explain, 
were in the same desperate straits as those 
who had been ruthlessly cut off from contract 
supply. 

“Meanwhile, most of the big newspapers of 
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the country were playing directly into the hands 
xf the paper makers. They were determined 
to get their own supply regardless of price 
and regardless of the rights of others. I could 
tell you afd prove my case beyond doubt by 
several actual examples. Other large news 
papers of abundant resources bought up paper 





, which were supplying smaller newspapers, 
at inflated prices, and then threw more of the 
smaller publishers to the mercy of the 
t was a case of dog eat dog for many 
months, with the big fellows able to 
hogging supply. The pape 
the situation for they were 
profits of upward of from $30 to $100 per ton 
as compared with $6 or $8 per ton before they 
the squeeze in good working order. 

“At this point, let me explain that the 
of a small quantity of paper could usually 
buy up odd lots in the open market or side 
runs from the mills for perhaps a_ fraction 
of a cent less per pound than the contract 
price. The large newspaper, on the other hand, 
was compelled to contract for the tonnage at 
the market price, with the general implied 
understanding that the mill would “take care” 
of them—give them a few hundred or thou- 
sand tons more if they needed it, or accept 
a slight cut. The publisher has always been 
willing to pay this slight premium for guaran- 
tee of his supply of aa ste quality from a 
dependable mill. I merely mention this so 
that you may judge later developments in the 
light of a proper background of experience. 

“Reverting to June, 1920, I got busy in 
behalf of the Globe and all other newspapers 
without supply. We started seeking supply in 
Europe. We organized the Publishers Buying 
Corporation to secure the benefit of callective 
Luying. We enrolled 240 daily newspapers and 
managed, by desperate expedients, to keep 
all our members functioning, while at the same 
time forcing the price of paper down from 
month to month. 

“We were entirely too busy to bother with 
anything else but securing supply and breaking 
down prices. We could secure no assistance 
or cooperation from the larger newspapers 
who, assured of their own supply, had no in- 
terest in us—some just because of selfishness 
and others for fear of possible reprisal in case 
they acted like free men. 

“I sincerely believe that the operations of 
the Publishers Buying Corporation saved the 
ewspapers of the United States $50,000,000 
in 1920 and fully $100,000,000 in 1921, which 
otherwise would have been passed on to ad- 
vertisers. While others were quibbling about 
rates and details, I was devoting most of my 
time and all of my energy to the prevention of 
further destruction of both the newspaper and 
a industries. 


the gaff 
enjoyed 


got 
got 


user 


ou ask why the newspapers did not do 
“Ss _to prevent the conspiracy. The 
A.N.P.A. in 1917 got the Government to 
prosecute the paper combination. Some five 


or six manufacturers were indicted, but on 
promise to play the game fairly thereafter they 
were permitted to plead nolo contenderes and 
pay nominal fines. In the light of experience, 
this was a great mistake. No sooner did our 
friends get safely out of the clutches of the 
law than they, by devious methods, apparently 
sought to side-step the restrictive provisions 
in the agreement by which the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States was appointed to act 
as trustee to insure compliance. 

“The publishers had been out-maneuvered. 
The manufacturers quietly did in Canada the 
things that were illegal in the United States, 
and there was no way of getting after them. 
Paper was sold f.o.b. in Canada. Canadian 
mills fixed the price and those in the United 
States most cheerfully accepted their price as 

alr. 

“Viewed in a retrospective way, it would 
almost seem that the inherent newspaper prac- 
tice of seeking maximum circulation and maxi- 
mum volume of advertising was behind the 
whole despicable tragedy of the print paper 
panic and the high cost of advertising space. 
It would take a book of many thousand words 
merely to set down for consideration the many 
factors involved in the experience. When it 
had been completed, it is probable that there 
are few advertisers and publishers who would 
agree regarding the cause and the great les- 
sons brought out. 

“As a matter of fact, there never was any 
real shortage of paper sufficient to have caused 
such a panic as we experienced. Certain grasp- 
ing manufacturers planned to take an extra 
profit; certain big publishers got frightened and 
commenced to bid for all available supply and 
to hoard; certain jobbers sought to corner all 
visible supply for a pinch, and there you have 
it. Newspapers were always able to get paper 
3 they were willing to pay through the nose 
or it. 

“Now to get down to brass-tacks, let us as- 
sume that a newspaper which in 1916 con- 
sumed 25,000 tons finds itself consuming 50,000 
tons in 1920. In 1916 the print paper cost 
$40 a ton delivered at the newspaper office. 
In 1921 print paper averaged, say, $120-a ton 
delivered. In 1916 the paper bill was $1,000,- 
000; in 1920 it had grown to $6,000,000 for 
double the quantity, or $3,000,000 as com- 
pared with $1,000,000 for the same quantity. 

“Meanwhile we will say that labor, supplies 
and everything else going into making the 
newspaper have gone up another $2,000,000. 

“The publisher found himself, with radicall 
mounting costs, absolutely out of luck regard 
ing any possibility for meeting expenses by 
any advance in rates because of contracts which 
run for different parts of a year ahead. In 
practice, except where a newspaper operates 
on a flat rate without contract, (and adver- 
tisers more frequently than not try to force 
contracts on the publishers) it takes probably 
nine months before a new rate becomes effec- 
tive. 

“Unable to meet increased costs through an 
immediate increase in advertising rates, the 
publisher was forced to advance his price to 
the readers 100 or 200 per cent (from 1 cent 
to 2 or cents per copy) and go ahead 
in red ink until the new advertising rates 
became effective, by which time still fur- 





ther increases in costs were to be found 

“The increase in price to the reader on this 
imaginary paper from one to two cents meant 
$800,000 a year from circulation or about 
$2,000 a day, less than one-fifth of the added 
expense. To overcome the deficit and net a 
very narrow margin for profit the publisher 
it the very peak did not increase his average 


net rate to the advertiser over 50 per cent, 
probably a small advance than in any other 
industry. ; 

“For the year 1921 it is probable that print 
paper cost the publisher, say, $105 per ton, 
or $5,250,000, or a saving of $750,000 from 
1920. <A shrinkage in the volume of advertis 
ing materially cut into the efficiency of this 
saving. f 


“The prospect for 1922 would seem to assure 
this publisher his newsprint supply at, say 
$75 a ton delivered or bring the item to 
$4,750,000, and if he views the situation as I 
do he will, sooner or later, reduce his selling 
price to the reader one cent a copy before 
considering any possible readjustment of ad- 
vertising rates until we learn definitely regard 
ing paper prices and labor scales. 

“It is a prime essential to both publisher and 
advertiser that circulations in the economic 
trading territory of every newspaper be main- 
tained at highest possible efficiency. News. 
paper circulation is worth more per line per 
thousand in a two-cent newspaper than in one 
sold for one cent, because people pay more 
for it and there is less duplication, but in the 
case of this imaginary newspaper it finds that 
the advertiser merely talks figures. In order 
to please them it may return to one cent, which 
may in turn involve even further increases in 
advertising rates. 

“I do not expect you, or for that matter 
many publishers, to fall in with my views. [ 
try to look ahead and to judge matters from an 
unselfish standpoint. I sincerely believe that 
the average newspaper publisher is better equip. 
ped to manufacture advertising space at a 
lower cost for the advertiser than the adver- 
tiser could do for himself if responsible for 


the management of the newspaper or news- 
papers, 
“In bringing up labor matters you have 


touched upon a spot that is particularly tender. 
Our newspapers, dependent upon the support 
of the masses for circulation, in order to please 
the advertiser, have in the past stood for 
everything but murder from the labor leaders. 

“Our newspapers in New York City are 
under contract with most of the unions which 
run a full year. Commencing next April, when 
the first of the many contracts are to be re- 
newed, there is likely to be quite a test of 
strength between the publishers and the vari- 
ous unions. 

“Our newspaper owners are now united for © 
the first time and will broadmindedly face the | 
situation with fair demands for a readjustment 
of working conditions and labor scales. We 
are through with the many exasperating and 
wasteful practices slipped over on us during a 
period when publishers sought temporary ad- 





vantage by pandering to the silly demands of | 
arrogant labor leaders. ¥ 

“It is hardly probable that any real serious | 
dent will be cut in the advances since 1916, | 
but we are determined to start the ball rolling | 
downward, but strictly according to fair play | 
and reduced cost of living. : 

“Other newspapers are willing to go dark (to © 

stop publication) if necessary to prove to the | 
unions that we are not afraid to do so. t is 
either a question of going dark to force the 
issue or being forced to suspend altogether with 
many publishers at this minute. 
_ “We fully realize the foolishness and waste 
involved in the re-setting of mats and cuts, 
the employment of an unnecessary number of 
men to man our presses, run our stereotyping 
machinery, etc., etc., etc. Rome was not built 
in a day, nor can the abuses established by 
years of softness be ironed out in a year. 

“These developments with labor will prob 
ably spread from New York to cities all over 
the country. The best informed among labor 
leaders fully realize that scales must go down 
and that labor must give larger product. They 
will postpone the day as long as they can 
and some of them will foolishly go down and 
out in the struggle rather than endanger their 
hold on their organizations by giving sound 
advice, 

“When there was a reported great shortage 
of paper, were not the advertisers foolish in 
continuing to give preference to the publica- 
tion which maintained largest circulation or 
which continually took on more oirculation.) 
while others were seeking to keep within sane | 
use of paper? 

“Did they not, by such practices, help in-| 
crease the dominance of the man willing to” 
go forward rough-shod, aiding and encourag: | 
ing him to larger production regardless of cost,” 
and thereby inflicting heavy added expense on! 
all others who were in turn forced to pay © 
those higher costs? 

“Advertisers who buy advertising space on) 
the basis of mere circulation figures have en-- 
couraged newspapers to go far afield and spend 
entirely disproportionate sums in order to 
manufacture figures. Of course, the advertiser 
nays for all, after the readers’ contribution’ 
has been used, to pay the paper bill, mechanical © 
costs, and perhaps a bit a other expense. 

“Newspaper men are very rarely sound busi- 
ness men. The advertiser has it in his power 
to help reduce his own advertising expense by! 
exercising greater self-control in his purchase 
of space. 

“Every newspaper is a local manufacturin 
eeoeenree. It costs more to produce 1,00 
circulation at one place than at another, and, 
therefore, rates based on costs are bound to 
vary. If the newspaper is encouraged to go 
far afield for circulation or to do any other 
expense stunt merely to produce circulation) 
figures, the added expense must be paid by 
somebody—generally the advertiser. 

“I trust these facts may be of interest to 
you. Should like an opportunity for further 
discussion and explanation at any time it would 
be possible to meet a group of space buyers 
broad enough to comprehend my purpose.” 
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STANDARDIZE JOURNALISM TEACHING IS 
INSTRUCTORS’ AIM 





Closer Relations Between Members Decided Upon at Madison 
Meeting—Round Table on Entire News Field— 
Ad Teachers to Meet at Northwestern 





COMMITTEE of standardization 

of the teaching of journalism will 
be appointed by E. W. Smith, of Leland 
Stanford University, new president of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, it was determined at the 
closing sessions of the association meet- 
ing in Madison, Wis., last week. The 
earlier sessions were reported in Epiror 
& PusLisHER of December 31. News of 
the association, reviews of books, pam- 
phlets and articles on journalism, ideas 
for the teaching of journalism, quota- 
tions from significant addresses, and 
news of available speakers on journalism 
will be contained in the bulletin of the 
association. 

The Association of the Teachers 
Advertising voted to hold its next con- 
vention at the Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
Chicago and Evanston, where the jour- 
nalism teachers will convene in 
December, 1922. 


EpIToRIAL 


of 


also 


WriTING UNSATISFACTORY 


Teaching of editorial writing, editing, 
trade journalism, journalistic — ethics, 
special feature writing, and community 
weekly editing were the subjects of the 
round-table discussion of the 


last ses- 
sions of the Teachers of Journalism. 
The present unsatisfactory state of 


the writing of editorials was deplored 
by Baker Brownell, editorial writer 
the Chicago Daily News and instructor 


ot 


of journalism in the Joseph Medill 
School of Journalism. The workshop 
method is used at the Medill School. 


Seven editorials are required weekly of 
the students, and the best editorials are 
published from time to time, either in 
the Chicago papers or in a “workshop 
paper” sent to various editors with the 
privilege of reprinting. Special projects 


are worked out in detail by the 
students. 
Mr. Brownell’s students are usually 


mature students of varied backgrounds 
and Robert W. Neal, Home Corres- 
pondence School, Springfield, Mass., on 
the other hand, has young students. His 
method of teaching editorial writing 
varies from Mr. Brownell’s in that he 
drills his students more in individual 
suggestions for rewriting and criticism 
by the class. 
Write Features <P HAT SELL 

Discussing the 
writing, M, L. Spencer, University of 
Washington, said that the subject is 
taught from the approach of commer- 
cialization. His class sells from thirty 
to fifty manuscripts a year. The students 
begin with the personality sketch. Each 
feature market is studied, the article 
written for a definite magazine, and if 
rejected, is rewritten and sent out until 
accepted. Much the same system is used 
at Wisconsin. 

J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia University, 
begins with a study of interest and then 
of markets, sources, and the psychology 
of selection and emphasis. Josephine 
Collins, Lindenwood College, described 
her method of beginning with historical 
rewrites and following with the story of 
the personal experience of something 
thought rather than something done. 

The need of agriculture for a spokes- 
man and the recognition of the agricul- 
tural and rural problem as a social and 
economic problem were emphasized by 
N. A. Crawford, Kansas State Agricul- 


teaching of feature 


tural College. Blair Converse, lowa 
State College, explained that at Ames, 
journalism in general is taught, supple- 
mented by special work in agricultural 
writing. 

Bristow Adams, Cornell University, 
told the history of agricultural journal- 
ism at Cornell, where it was recognized 
that the chief needs of the county agent 
are elementary law, public speaking and 
journalism. The work at Cornell is in 
the popularization of science and the 
writing of agricultural bulletins and edit- 
ing agricultural editors. 


Reap Copy on Rear News 


W. A. Sumner, University of Wiscon- 
sin, said that at Wisconsin the purpose 
and the subject matter is stressed more 
than the technique of writing. The idea 
of rural-mindedness is placed first in 
the training for leadership on the farm, 
in the farm press, and in farm market- 
ing. 

Frank Thayer, Jeseph Medill Schoo! 
of Journalism, exp'ained the method 
used in teaching trade journalism, As- 
signment sheets are made for different 
journals,+special articles are written, and 
the mechanical difficulties and the faults 
of the journals are studied. 

The value of the studying of editing 
and copy reading was brought out by E. 
M. Johnson, University of Wisconsin. 
The laboratory method is used at Wis- 
consin to teach both these subjects. For 
copy reading, students’ reports and 
\ssociated Press and United Press re- 
ports are used at a regular copy desk. 
The Associated Press and United Press 
reports are taken on the telephone. In 
editing, a type laboratory is used to 
teach effective make-up and headlining. 
Schedules of different papers are used 
and front pages, editorial pages and 
sport pages are made up by the students 
in imitation of the papers studied. 

FE. W. Smith, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, teaches headlining in the 
class room, and R. R. Barlow, University 
of Minnesota, used the class room and 
the exhibit method. FE. G. Burrows, 
University of Michigan, emphasized the 
importance of studying the differences 
in make-up and in the choice and selec- 
tion of stories in relation to space in 
different papers. 

J. S. Myers, Ohio State University, 
led the discussion of the teaching of 
journalistic ethics, which hinged around 
the extent to which ideal ethics and prac- 
tical, present-day ethics, should be taught. 
The matters of truthfulness, suppression, 
coloring, sincerity, responsibility of re- 
porters, and the treatment of confidences 
are studied by the students, who work 
out a code of ethics for themselves. 

Tue Country WEEKLY 

The importance and the interesting 
features of the community or country 
weekly and methods of teaching the edit- 
ing of it were discussed by H. F. Har- 
rington, Medill School. His students 
made a survey of sixteen leading com- 
munity papers, writing to the editors for 
definite ginformation and reporting to 
them the results of their investigation. 
The students made for themselves a text 
book on the community weekly ‘out of 
the results of their reading and investi- 
gation of the eminent country papers. 
The newspaper and its relation to the 
various institutions of the community 
are studied. 
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Bristow Adams of Cornell Univer 
sity, retiring president of the Ameri- 
can Association of College News 
Bureaus, in his statement of a con- 
structive program for his organiza- 
tion stressed three points: 

The need for a year-round exchange 
ideas between its members, 
through a house organ; 

The need of more publicity within 
their own institutions the work 
that the publicity men are doing for 
the college; and the need of institut- 
ing competitive exhibits of the meth- 


of 


for 


ods and results of news and other 
publicity services. He also pointed 
out that most college catalogs and 
announcements are not understand- 


able by the prospective students or 
their parents, and that a fertile field 
of reform is open in these publica- 
tions. 


More 


Action AND Humor NEEDED 
Everett W. Smith, Leland Stand- 
ford Junior University, said that 


harmful publicity may be avoided by 
university publicity bureaus only 
when the reporters and correspond- 
ents have absolute faith in the will- 
ingness of the publicity director to 
give them the truth about every story 
that breaks at the university. When 
newspapers believe that the univer- 
sity news bureau is playing fair with 
them, they come to the bureau for 
their news and consult the publicity 
director before publishing any detri- 
mental story. 

N. A. Crawford, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, discussed the rela- 
tive merits of having all the university 
news gathered by the publicity staff 
and of having journalism students 
gather and write the news for the 
publicity bureau. The former meth- 
od insures accuracy, and the latter 
method insures a more complete cov- 
ering of the news. 

A. M. Brayton, editor of the Wis- 
consin State Journal, recommended 
the use of more action and humor in 
the publicity sent out by colleges and 
universities. He said that the service 
of educational institutions is greatly 
appreciated by the newspapers as 
they are unable to get from their own 
staffs the amount and the quality of 
news the bureaus can furnish. He 
expressed the opinion that the effort 
to eliminate “free space” will 
extend to universities, and 
important public institutions. 

T. T. Frankenburg, publicity coun- 
sel, Columbus, Ohio, explained the 
service which publicity bureaus can 
perform for small educational insti- 
tutions unable to provide for them- 
selves an extensive and 
publicity force. 


never 
similar 


well-trained 


To both the college news bureaus 
and the joint session of the four as- 
sociations, the work of the Womans 
National Journalistic Register, Chi- 
cago, in helping young women find 
positions in all forms of journalistic 
work, and in helping employers find 
the right young women for their 
staffs, was explained by Ruby A. 
Black, former manager of the Regis- 


ter, a non-profit clearing house for 
women in journalism. 
Standard Columns in Buffalo 
All the Buffalo papers changed on 


January 4 from a 13-em column to a 
column of 12% ems. Five of the papers 
were running eight columns, and with 
the change the Express will also run 
eight columns to the page. The Ex- 
press also changed from an 8-point let- 
ter on an 8-point slug to a 6-point let- 
ter on 8-point slug—no more lines to the 
column, but more words to the line. 
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LINOTYPE FACES 1922 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


Satisfactory Business Activity Predicted 
at Annual Convention of New York 
Agency at Main Plant 
Last Week 


The annual convention of the “New 
York agency of the Mergentlialer Lino- 
type Company was held on December 
28 and 29 at Linotype Brooklyn head- 
quarters. The of reports 
from the field was that the business out- 
look was The convention was 
opened with an address of welcome by 
Fred C. Grumman, New York manager, 
and the sessions were presided over by 
F. B. Fobes, assistamt to the manager. 

Walter H. Savory, personal repre- 
sentative of the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, in speaking on “Smooth- 
ing Out the Kinks,” called attention to 
the fact that mammoth though the com- 
pany has grown, it has never lost in- 
terest in the problems of the smaller 
printer-business man, and that it will 
continue to give him the same degree 
of service that it the biggest 
powers in the industry. 

In an address on “Production and Its 
Relation to Costs,’ C. A. Hanson, gen- 
eral works manager and_ recently 
elected fourth vice-president of the 
company, gave a detailed de- 
scription of the cost-accounting and 
cost-control system which keeps the or- 
ganization informed about the precise 
-ost of every part, accessory and ma- 
chine, and makes possible the elimina- 
tion of non-productive expense. 

Joseph T. Mackey, secretary-treasurer, 
announced that there was much reason 
for anticipating exceedingly satisfactory 
business activity in 1922, and explained 
how the management of 
the company had resulted in a decisive 
increase in manufacturing facilities, 
putting the organization into position to 
give better service than ever. 

Norman Dodge, general manager, 
spoke in a similar strain in his address 

n “World Conditions and Their 
Effect Our Business.” 

L. H. Potter, manager of the foreign 
department, describing “The Linotype 
in Queer Corners of the World,” told 
of machines operating in the South Seas, 
Africa and other remote regions, and 
described the forbidding and apparently 
impossible conditions under which he 
had found Linotypes working. 

Other 


consensus 


good. 


gives 


closely 


conservative 


on 


discourses 


were “Several 
Kinds of Linotype Education,” by 
Harry L. Gage, of the department of 
Linotype typography; “Making the 
Linotype Fit the Job,” by John R. 
Rogers, consulting engineer; “Special 
Orders Need Special Attention,” by C. 
H. Griffith, assistant to the general 
manager; “Service — Past — Present 


Future,” by C. P. Gurnett, manager of 
the service department; “Elec'ricity and 
the Linotype.” by E. L. Tannor, elec- 
trical engineer of the organization; 
“Trade Opinion of Linotype Typogra- 
phy,” by Frank A. Bacon, special Lino- 
type typography representative. Thomas 
J. Mercer, third vice-president, spoke 
on “Synchronizing Collections with 
New Business.” Among the represen- 
tatives who contributed to the discus- 
sion were Mark H. Boynton, New Eng- 
land representative; William H. Stubbs 
and Wayne S. Shantz. : 
The convention ended with a dinner 
given in the great upper hall of the 
matrix building on December 29, at- 
tended by the New York agency rep- 
resentatives, the officers and executives 
of the Company, works executives and 
managers, members of the shop com- 
mittee, foremen and assistant foremen. 
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“SHORT BUYING” 


EVIL’S CURE RESTS 
. WITH PUBLISHERS, SAYS ADVERTISER 


Missionary Work Among middie and dees to Cover Local Cam- 
paigns Is Task for Merchandising Staff, Is Claim— 
Insurance Pages in Hartford 


Editor & Publisher 


for January 7, 


mand that it did years ago. 1| talked the 
matter over with a druggist after | 
thoroughly read the letter, and his re- 
ply was: “No, it hasn’t the sale it 
used to have. We sell one bottle where 
we used to sell a case. Folks are 
changing their habits. 1 can point out 

hundred other commodities along the 
same line. Look on those shelves. We 





By RALPH PERRY 


HAT newspaper merchandising de- 
partments have a distinct and im- 
portant function to perform for adver 
tisers, in the effort to curtail the present 
“short buying” evil by retailers is the 
opinion of the advertising manager of 
one of the largest American manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines. 
The viewpoint of the 


writer along 


these lines may perhaps give N, A. N. 
FE. members an inkling of a_ possible 
service without the expense so often 


incurred complying with the average 
demand for merchandising 
service, and help in some measure to 
recognized by adver- 

spapers, and consumers. In 
this case the dealer is not considered 
other than that he is responsible in a 
measure for the dissatisfaction of the 
advertiser, which in turn reverts to the 


department 


idvertiser 


eliminate the evil 
tisers, new 


newspapers advertising 

He says 

“The newspapers are full of an urge 
to the manufacturer to start his wheels 
to turning, to get his people back on the 
job at regular wages. If he is an ad- 
vertiser, he is also asked to buy news- 
paper space to start the people buying 
to get the dollars rolling. 

“Pray tell me, though, where's the 
manufacturer going to get the money 
with which to do these things? We are 
trving to fulfill our obligation 
those lines. Chemists, laboratory ex- 
perts, bottlers ship- 
ping room help all expect their pay “on 
Saturday. Likewise the advertising and 
bookkeeping department. A fixed over- 
head goes on daily and that regardless 
of the number of orders on the order 
book. We are piling up surplus stock 
and have been doing it since a year ago. 
Every crack and cranny around this 
place is filled with cases ready to ship 
out. We are shipping some of it, yes, 
but nowhere near our capacity. 

“To keep the goods moving, or to 
try it, we are buying advertising space. 
We are buying a lot of it. Those bills 
come due the first of every month. By 
the 15th, if the publisher doesn’t have 
a check, he wants to know why. Drugs, 
alcohol, bottles, shipping cases, every- 
thing of that kind must be bought for 
cash. Alcohol, in particular, as. this al- 
ways comes draft. B/L attached. It’s 
a constant outlay for the manufacturer 
Fverybody else wants their money. 

“Many of our orders from the trade 
request extended datings. 
granted. In fact, we are 
a letter to every jobber in this United 
States right now offering February 1 
dating on orders received between now 
and the first of the year. We are ask- 
ing these orders on the strength of the 
advertising which we are doing and to 
prevent the possibility of anybody be- 
ing out of goods. 

“Every day we receive 
people who say they cannot buy; the 
retailer no longer carries it. But re- 
cently eight letters went across the top 
of this desk in one day. That’s too many 
for a preparation that has been on the 
market for fifty years and which is 
conceded by everybody to have as close 
to 100 per cent distribution as any ar- 
ticle in the world.” 

The writer suggests that newspapers’ 
merchandising departments send out 
their cetail men, not for the purpose of 


along 


laborers, packers 


These are 
sending out 


letters from 


taking 


bought to cover the advertising. Our 
customers bought too, but as in styles in 
millinery and clothing there have been 
changes. 1 don’t think it is lack of ad- 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 


PuBLIsHER each week (under the vertising, it is just the lack of desire. 
auspices of the National Association They have bought and bought. But 
of Newspaper E penne Yew of which h¢ . = 
is secretary) a nd table discnesion they want a change and they are getting 
on matters of inter er tion to the news it.” 


paper advertising 
user of newsy] 


department and the 
advertising space. 







Perhaps what the writer of the letter 
Criticism or ¢ nt on any views ex says about short buying is true, but I 
gy a eons ens ae P| _ personally doubt that it can be charged 
N.A.N.E., Star-Telegram,Ft. Worth, Tex entirely up to the newspapers. Merely 

because the same volume of business is 
not produced by the same volume of 
advertising or perhaps increased volume, 
is not absolute proof that rates are too 
high. Is it not possible that the max- 
imum demand has created, and 
present sales are the result of stabiliza- 














orders or putting up 
displays, but to talk of the 
evil, showing to the dealer, 
where he is 


window 
short-buying 
so to speak, 
cutting off his own nose 
when he fails to have on hand an ad- 
vertised product cal 
sumer 


been 





for by the con- . 1 
ey ae ee tion, that is to say, a present volume 





: . which will remain after the glamor and 
Continuing he says: m .° Ae aE 
Ty ‘as 3 - - hurrah has passed by? here may be 
he publisher can go further than | but I believe publishers 
t I He can call the bers in his is not the question alone 
ritory, get hold of the sales mana- product: 
ger, have the sales manager instruct 
‘ x * 
the salesmen to spread that anti-short 
buying propaganda by calling special dE “ PINENT thoughts on “Local vs 


attention of the trade Rates” are forth 


Dope 


to the advertising reign brought 
which is being done by certain people. in a 
It’s the easiest thing in the which J. K. Groom sends ‘out 
the jobber to make up such a list. If for the benefit of the Northern Illinois 
he knows his business at all group. This peppy booklet has been a 
who the adve regular visitor to headquarters, and | 
ot.” am running a few of its thoughts for 


digestion by N i: -N. ‘oe 


December issue of tlt 
world for Sheet 
} 


knows 
rtisers are and who are 





g man also believes that 


Vhis advertisi: 


“nbers 
the publisher, if he stands in the right Donester Groom says among other 
relaticn to the dealers in his territory, things 
can do more to overcome this situation ‘There is a theory that a large pur- 


than any other force it is possible to 
employ, yet, says the writer, “it is only kind of product than a small purchaser. 
in isolated instances that this publisher (called in newspaper 


is putting forth any effort.’ parlance a differential) is called in gen 


ould enjoy a lower price on any 
This difference 


Back of the writer's contention 





is the cial trad juantity discount.’ I like 
thought that rates are too high. This that te best 
he explains both by the “short buying” “lam not wholly sold to the idea that 
evil, and decreasing orders exemplified a quantity discount (or differential) is 
by the showing of one state 


fair play to the small purchaser, but it 
This article may be through is the custom of business 

the stage of “disuse.” Perhaps the ad- “And by the way, there are a lot of 

vertiser has failed to ask himself things in business that are hardly fair 

whether his product is enjoying the de- to everybody but are the custom and 


passing 





AGENTS WELCOME JOINT SESSION 


By JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Executive Secretary American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Executive Secretary American Association of Advertising Agencies. 

NV EETINGS between newspaper publishing interests and advertising agency 
interests for the discussion of their common problems are, in my opinion, 

more helpful to the proper growth of advertising than any other acgivity that 
may y a the attention of the agencies. 

is particularly fortunate that the me etings between the members of the 
dial Association of Newspaper Executives ‘and members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies have been developed into an annual recur- 
ring event. It enables us to be sure of getting our views on things of mutual 
concern matched up with the views of the newspaper publishing interests at 
least once a year. The value of these meetings may be likened to the value of 
an audit of the financial affairs of a business. 

Your methods and practices, like ours, are continually growing. 
improving as well as enlarging. Every year finds the newspaper publisher on 
better and higher ground. This we hope is true of ourselves. It will be nearer 
true to us if we can meet with you every year as we have in the past few years, 
and give and take, and readjust ourselves to our work in the team. 

e are both harnessed to the same wagon and are pulling the same load. 
It used to be true out in my country that mules that grazed together, teamed 
better, and a mule, as every Missourian knows, is as wise as he is useful. 
‘ Now, we have already profited so largely by these joint sessions in the 
past that we look forward with increasing interest to the next one. 

These sessions offer an opportunity for us to present our innermost thoughts 
on any and every matter of mutual concern and we appreciate the extreme 
value to us of the frank and sympathetic manner 
our views and presented your own. 

The best wish I would have come true at the Milwaukee Convention, is 
that every newspaper and every member of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will be present at our joint session. 


They are 


in which you have received 











because they are the custom should 
lived up to for a full 100 per cent, until 
the business sees the evil and puts it 
away. 

“However, a quantity discount is the 
custom of all lines except the flat rate 
for newspaper advertising. 1 think the 
flat rate is the thing and will become 
general in time. However, with a few 
exceptions it has only been applied to 
foreign and that not so much because it 
is right and just as because it is the 
most convenient for agents, advertisers 
and _ publications. 

“The theory of ‘quantity discounts’ is 
the only reasonable excuse for a lower 
rate at home than abroad. There are 
always some heavy buyers of space at 
home. There are none foreign. 

“The flat rate foreign benefits the 
smaller of the (‘all small’) foreign ad- 
vertisers. If some of them had to bu 
on the local cards it would be prohibitive, 
because they have only one item to ad- 
vertise and use very small space.” 

There is food for thought in this and 
I would like to hear from other N. A. N 
I. members. 

* * 

TT \T at least one advertising agency 

recognizes the fact that there are all 
sorts of services that a newspaper mer- 
chandising department can and cannot 
give is reflected in a letter received by 
Epiror & PurttsHer for the associa- 
tion recently. L. Van Anderson of the 
Hall & Emory Agency of Portland, Ore., 
sizes up the situation as follows: 

“We were interested in reading in 
Eprror & PusiisHer of November 26 
an article on the super-service demands 
on newspapers from advertising agen 


cies. The article mentions the N. A 
N. E.'s standard of practice for mer- 
chandising for newspapers. Will you 


kindly send us copies of this standard 


of . practice? We have definite ideas 
ourselves as to how much a newspaper 
ought to be asked to do and feel our- 
selves in accord with you, doing our part 


in not calling upon the newspaper to 
go out of its legitimate field 
* * * 
F' ILLOWING the announcement re- 
cently that the Indianapolis Star was 


featuring an “Insurance page” regularly, 
comes word from the Hartford Courant, 
that it too is meeting with splendid suc- 
cess along the same lines. It may be 
interesting to other N. A. N. E. mem- 
bers that the Courant has an insurance 
page, rather two pages, a part of the 
Saturday morning paper each week, and 
that thé advertisers therein are on a 
yearly basis. Some are the larger in- 
surance companies in Hartford, but the 
majority are agents and special agents. 
The entire two pages are devoted to in- 
surance news and advertising. 

This progressive step on the part of 
the Courant has brought wide comment 
throughout the East, particularly from 
insurance journals, many congratulating 
the paper on the interesting articles 
carried. Of course, in the home of in- 
surance companies, Hartford, it is logi- 
cal to find such a special feature. 

The proposition has created much in- 
terest in this community and resulted in 
a number of unsolicited advertisements 
being received for insertion on the page. 
This is the best proof the pages are 
doing great work. J. W. Thurston, ad- 
vertising department, the Courant, will 
furnish interested newspaper men with 
facts on how to create and maintain 
such a a 


A Weekly Business — 
The Salt Lake City Telegram is run- 
ning from now on a special commercial 
news section every Saturday. All com- 


mercial news will be given on this page. 
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We Move 


January 14, 1922 


K. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


will occupy the entire Fourteenth Floor of the new 


Banks Building, 58 West 40th Street 
New York 


‘Telephone changed to 
Longacre 6717-6718 


Other Offices in 


Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco} 




















To the eye “Main street’”” Moscow does not 
differ from the principal thoroughfares of a 
hundred cities around the world if we are 
to judge from this picture of Tverskaya 
street taken last November. The large build- 
ing in the background is the Hotel Luxe, 
headquarters of visiting delegates to the 
Third Internationale. 





BATTLING FOR NEWS IN 
RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 5 





much about that. With the exception 
of the war department, the Cheka and 
the foreign office, the government is very 
loosely organized, and no two depart- 
ments co-operate to any great degree. 


No one knows what is going on else- 
where. The big men in the adminis- 
tration are exceptionally hard-working 
and conscientious men but their subor- 


dinates as a rule are listless and ineffi- 
cient. 

There are, however, a few people who 
do know, and once a correspondent has 
f them and has proved his 
trustworthiness, such a relationship is 
a veritable gold mine. 

quite as many conflicting 


located one ¢ 


There 
opinions and theories about Russia in- 


are 


side Russia as there are outside. Few 
agree except upon a few cardinal facts. 
No group but the Communists have 


known definitely what they wanted, and 


1 
the 


now Communists are departing 
from their original program, and no 
one is any too. certain—even the 
Communists—exactly where they ‘are 
heading. All is in a state of flux and 


transition. And while certain trends are 
evident, unforeseen circumstances may 
change them. The definite re-establish- 
ment of industry and business can hard- 
ly be expected before spring and who 
can predict what the winter will bring 
forth. All that can be said now is that 
Russia seems to be headed fairly well 
toward reconstruction, and that the 
present government to all appearances 
solid. There certainly no 
other force at present in Russia to take 
its place. 

But I am getting off the subject of 
newspaper work 


is seems 


The office of the United Press is in 
the “palace” of Russia’s former sugar 
king, now used as a “guest house” for 
foreign It is a paying guest 
house, however, and the visiting news- 
papermen pay in foreign currency. Bol- 
shevik money with its constantly chang- 


visitors. 


in exchange value, is not acceptable. 
The quarters are comfortable, even 
luxurious, compared with American 


newspaper offices, and the house is well 
kept. It is guarded by ten Red soldiers, 
and a pass or “probusk” is required of 
all entering. It is on the Sophiskaya 
Naberezhna, Russian for Sophia’s Riv- 
erside Drive, directly across the river 
from the Kremlin. 
thes-nocturnal habits of 


Owing to 


Tchitcherin, Bolshevik foreign minister, 
a newspaperman in Moscow is obliged 
to turn “night hawk” whether he wishes 
or not. Important official communiques 
are never given out—or virtually never 

before one or two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and frequently I have waited until 
three or four. Several nights we stuck 
in the censor’s office until 7 A. M. 

The morning papers—the Pravda, 
Izvestia, and Ekonomitcheshkaya Zhizn 
(Economic Life)—are not available un- 
til about two in the afternoon. Although 
they seldom contain anything worth 
sending, they must gone through. 
We get them at the foreign office. 

At least two hours, sometimes more, 
each day, are spent in a drotshky, riding 
from one news source to another. The 
distances in Moscow are great and the 
various departments of the government 


be 


and the American Relief Administra- 
tion have a habit of distributing them- 
selves as far apart from each other 


throughout the city as possible. 

The ‘ars that are running are 
generally so crowded as to be practical- 
ly even if could 
count on getting on he would seldom be 
taken anywhere he wanted to go. There 


street 


inaccessible, and one 


are no taxis 

Filing time is from 11 p. m. on. All 
messages are filed in the “censor’s” of- 
in the foreign office. The corres- 
pondent never has any contact with the 


fice 





tel administration or the tele- 
graph operator He even receives his 
cable bills from the foreign office. 


Tchitcherin personally reads every news 
dispatch that leaves Moscow. It is ex- 





Yes, this is Bolshevik Russia. 
sugar king. 
itors. 
The guests all pay, 
of the Kremlin in the mirror over the fireplace. 


and 
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Formerly this was the 
Now it is used by the government as a guest house for foreign vis- 
Visiting newspaper men are quartered amid these luxurious surroundings. 
in foreign currency. 
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plained, however, that he does this only 
to keep in touch with what is being 
written. Only in extremely important 
cases does he exercise his right of final 
censorship. 

The censor’s office is also the corre- 
spondent’s post office, for incoming and 
outgoing mail and telegraph messages. 

It is also a popular gathering place 
for foreign newspapermen—a place you 
like to go at night to hear what the 
other fellow is doing and thinking, and 
to gossip about the latest news. 

It estimated that there are about 
700 daily newspapers published in Rus- 
sia today—more than twice the prewar 
total. All except one theatrical paper, 
publication of which began last week, 
are government organs, the government 
paying all expenses of operation. Rosta, 
the official news agency, supplies them 
with news, both local, national, and for- 
eign. The local editorial staff consists 
of copy editors and administrators only. 
The papers depend upon Rosta exclu- 
sively for news copy. 

The Moscow papers are single sheet 
editions, for the most part, occasionally 
blossoming out in a four-page folio 
during a session of “Vtzik,’ (a coined 
word made by combining the first let- 
ters of a phrase), Russia’s “parlia- 
ment,” or when the government issues 
an unusually heavy batch of decrees. 


is 





Maine Daily Orders Press 


The Lewiston (Me.) Journal 
placed an order for a Duplex-Tubular 
press which will be installed as soon as 
it can be built. 


has 


“palace” of Russia’s 


Note reflection of one of the towers 
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Letters addressed to the follow- 
ing persons are being held at the 
office of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

J. C. McAllen, formerly United 
States Vice Consul at Hong Kong. 

Lew A. Green, formerly of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. (5.) 

Herbert Kotterman, formerly of 
the Associated Press, New York. 

Harry Holiday, formerly of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 

Letters can be called for or will 
be forwarded upon receipt of pres- 
ent address. 
















































































NEW YORK TIMES HOME 
WILL BE DOUBLED 


Building Operations, Starting in April, 
Will Add 10,000 Square Feet on 
Each of 11 Floors—Giant 


Pressroom Planned 





The New York Times will double the 
size and capacity of its various depart: 
ments by the erection of an eleven-story 
building adjoining and a part of th 
present Times Annex. The new strucé 
ture will follow the architectural line 
of the Annex, which has a frontage o 
143 feet on the street and a depth of 
100 feet. It is to be erected on a plo 
100 by 100 feet, purchased in May, 1916 

The site is now covered by five five 
story flats, several floors of which ar 
being used by minor departments of th 
Times. The flats will be demolished 
beginning in April, 

The facade building will 
follow the lines the present 
\nnex, except that it will carry a smal 
tower above the eleventh floor to bé 
occupied as executive offices. The pres 
ent building and the new one will bé 
connected with floors in both on th 
same level. 


of the new 


same as 


The new structure will give an adde 
10,000 square feet to the pressroom be 
low the street level and the same amount 
of space to the composing room on thé 
fourth floor. The basement and sul 
basement of the new building will bg 
given over to the pressroom 

New presses are to be added, doublin 
the capacity of the pressroom 
Instead of a number of presses, eacl 

fixed size, it is planned to provid 
printing units, each of eight pages ca 
pacity, that it may be coupled togethe 
to produce papers of the desired sizé 
There probably will be sixty-four 0 
these units. 

Another important detail will be th 
expansion of the rotogravure depart 
ment, which will occupy the second an 
third floors of the combined buildings 
New presses and equipment will | 
added, doubling the capacity and outpd 
of this department. 

A new entrance will be built in tl 
centre of the combined structures, whi 


of 


together will have a frontage of 2 
feet on Forty-third Street. 
This will be the fifth building t 


New York Times has occupied und 
its present ownership. The Times us 
22,000 square feet of space in its qua 
ters at 41 Park Row in 1904. It ex 
panded to 40,000 square feet in the Timé 
Building in Times Square. 





Seguin Goes to Racine 





H. A. Seguin, member of the foreig 
advertising staff of the Chicago Dai 
News has resigned to become adverti 
ing manager of the Racine (Wis. 
Times-Call. 
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Globe First in Boston | 


11,870,888 Lines 


Globe First in Total Lines 
of Advertising During 1921 


During the year 1921 the Globe printed a total of 11,870,888 lines of advertising, the greatest volume of any newspaper 
in Boston, and this in spite of the fact its advertising columns are so strictly edited that thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising is rejected as unacceptable. 

The Globe carries more individual advertisements (display and classified) than all of the Boston papers (having Daily 


and Sunday editions) combined. 
WHY 


Do advertisers use more space in the Boston Globe than in any other Boston newspaper? 


BECAUSE 


Boston Globe advertising is productive advertising—because Boston Globe circulation is productive circulation. 
It is a circulation that represents purchasing power—that reaches buyers as well as readers—a circulation that delivers 
100% on every dollar spent for advertising. 


Boston Globe First in 
Department Store Advertising 


During the year 1921 the Globe printed 3,170,368 lines of department store advertising—leading the second Boston 
newspaper (having Daily and Sunday editions) by 441,577 lines. 


LOCAL VIEWPOINT 


The viewpoint of the local advertisers—the department stores—is especially interesting. They judge newspapers by 
results. They are on the ground; they know newspaper values because they can check returns from day to day. 


They Use More Space in the Globe Than in Any Other Boston Newspaper. On Sunday, the Boston Globe 
Carries More Department Store Advertising Than All of the Other Boston Sunday Newspapers Combined. 


Boston Globe First in Total Number 
Want and Classified Advertisements 


During 1921 the Boston Globe printed 538,041 Want and Classified Advertisements. This was 465,763 more than 
were printed in the second Boston paper (having Daily and Sunday editions). 

The Boston Globe, year in and year out, carries more Want and Classified advertising than all ofthe other Boston 
papers (having Daily and Sunday editions) combined. 


Boston Globe First in Automobile 


and Accessory Advertising 


During the year 1921 the Globe carried a total of 1,729,009 lines of Automobile and Accessory advertising, 1,016,103 
more than the second Boston paper (having Daily and Sunday editions), and 24,157 more lines than all the other 
Boston papers (having Daily and Sunday editions) combined. 


Boston Globe First in 
Real Estate Advertising 


During the year 1921 the Globe printed 81,493 Real Estate advertisements. This was 67,166 more than were printed 
in the second Boston newspaper (having Daily and Sunday editions). 

For immediate response—for reader-attention—for result-producing circulation—the Boston Globe has no equal in the 
New England field—a fact that is substantiated by its remarkable position in the great volume of advertising which it 


° prints each year. 
REMEMBER 


The Globe circulation reaches not mere numbers, but readers—the kind of readers every advertiser wants to reach— 
readers vitally interested in every line of news and advertising printed in the paper which they read and on which they 
rely for their buying needs. 
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HEARST P.-I. CONTROL 
ANNOUNCED 


John H. Perry Transfers Property Janu- 
ary 3—No Changes in Officers or 
Staff—Perry Also Sells Stock 
in Scripps Papers 


“Not a scratch of a pen passed be- 
tween William R. Hearst and myself re- 
garding the Post-Intelligencer from the 
time I first considered its purchase until 
I decided to sell it to him a few weeks 
ago,” said John H. Perry, who this week 
turned over the Seattle paper to Mr. 
Hearst, in commenting to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER on reports that he had bought 
the Post-Intelligencer for Mr. Hearst 
last April and that Mr. Hearst had been 
its owner ever since. 

Mr. Perry denied that Mr. Hearst 
had had any interest in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer until January 3, 1922, when the 
deal was concluded, giving Mr. Hearst 
the entire common stock of the paper 
and all its assets and liabilities. He de- 
clined to state the consideration paid 
by Mr. Hearst for control, but said that 
it was in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Mr. Perry will remain as president 
of the Post-Intelligencer Company for 
the present and Lester J. Clarke will 
continue as publisher. There will be no 
changes in the staff. 

It will be remembered that, when Mr. 
Hearst was negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the Post-Intelligencer early in 
1921, the Seattle Times, which had a 
contract for the entire Hearst news and 
feature service, cancelled it and substi- 
tuded other news and feaiures. Mr. 
Hearst was unable to purchase all of 
the common stock, which controls the 
paper, despite the understanding that he 
offered its holders $100 per share, and 
Mr. Perry, it is said, took advantage of 
the open Seattle rights to the Hearst 
services, and secured an option on them, 
conditional on his purchase of the paper. 

He then went to Seattle and bought 
from his friend and former legal as- 
sociate, Judge Kenneth Mackintosh, 
2,503 shares, a controlling interest, at 


$80 per share, paying cash and short . 


term notes. With this control, he took 
charge of the paper, succeeding Clark 
Nettleton as president and learned that 
he had fallen heir to heavy fixed charges 
and a five-year paper contract at $130 
per ton, f.o.b. mill, on which there was 
already $193,000 due for paper used. 
The paper was also faced with the neces- 
sity of moving to new quarters, which 
was done shortly afterwards at a cost 
of $100,000. 

A new paper contract was made at a 
considerably lower rate, to expire De- 
cember 31, under which it is said that 
the Post-Intelligencer saved $1,000 a day. 

Mr. Perry then installed the entire 
Hearst service and prepared for his next 
step by securing the entire common 
stock holdings of the large corporate 
interests of Seattle, for which it is un- 
derstood that he paid $40 per share, or 
approximately $100,000. He then an- 
nounced on the front page of the paper 
that it was owned solely by himself and 
that neither Mr. Hearst nor any other 
interest controlled it, or had any voice 
in its conduct. 

The price of the paper was raised 
from 3 cents to 5 cents daily, and from 
5 cents to 10 cents Sunday and the cir- 
culation under Mr. Perry’s regime in- 
creased from 45,000 to 60,000 daily and 
from 57,000 to 100,000 Sunday. Adver- 
tising rates were also increased. 

Mr. Perry when asked what, in his 
opinion, was responsible for the unusu- 
ally rapid growth of circulation, declared 
that “aside from the skill of Lester 


Editor & Publisher 
Clarke, to whom most of the credit is 
due, the gain was made by the proper 
use of the Hearst features, especially 
Arthur Brisbane’s column, the ‘Bring- 
ing Up Father’ comic strip and Forbes’ 
financial news, and by the announcement 
that the paper had passed from control 
of the former interests, which were not 
popular.” 

Epiror & PustisHeER learns also that 
when Mr. Perry bought from Mr. 
Hearst last Spring the rights to the news 
and feature services, he secured an in 
formal assent from Mr. Hearst to the 
proposition that the publisher would pay 
Mr. Perry as much for the Post-Intel- 
ligencer as he had offered the former 
stockholders. It is said in addition that 
the Post-Intelligencer had the privileges 
of the Hearst purchasing organization 
while Mr. Perry owned it, 

Discussions as to the recent transac- 
tion were said to have taken place be- 
tween Messrs. Hearst and Perry in Cali- 
fornia in November, but the deal was not 
concluded until January 3, when Mr. 
Perry announced it in New York. 

In the meantime, despite the lack of 
financial interest, the Hearst organiza- 
tion considered the Post-Intelligencer as 
one of the family, as evidenced by the 
letter of Bradford Merrill to the Na- 
tional Lumbermen’s Association and the 
statement by the Post-Intelligencer ex- 
ecutives to the force in December that 
“The Post-Intelligencer is now owned by 
Mr. Hearst,” note of which was made in 
Epitor & PUBLISHER last week. 

Mr. Perry has also disposed of his 
interest in the James G. Scripps papers, 
receiving from Mrs. Scripps $70,000 in 
cash and $630,000 in notes, besides other 
securities not disclosed. 


Fraser Heads Blackman Agency 

The Blackman Company of New York 
has announced the election of J. E. 
Fraser as president, succeeding O, H. 
Blackman, who has resigned because of 
ill health and will take an extended vaca- 
tion. Mr. Blackman remains as a direc- 
tor and stockholder. Mr. Fraser has 
been connected with the Blackman Com- 
pany for ten years and has been its vice- 
president. 


Sunday A. M. in Lawton 


The Lawton (Okla.) Constitution 
broke into the Sunday morning field on 
the first day of the new year, the Satur- 
day evening edition being dropped. The 
management of the Constitution consists 
of Ned Shepler editor, Fred R. Shepler 
business manager, W. R. Rice advertis- 
ing manager. 








Publishers’ Co-opera- 
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in advertisers’ 


space. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS OUT 
IN WAGE DISPUTE 


Commercial Shops in Thirty Cities 
Affected by Strikes and Lockouts— 
Newspaper Work Handled in 
New York by Heads of Firms 


A wage and working-hours 
between commercial 
plants in New 


dispute 
photo-engraving 
York and the photo-en- 
gravers union caused some anxious 
moments for a while this week on the 
part of newspapers that rely on the com- 
mercial shops for their pictures, In the 
emergency their work was done by boss 
engravers and members of the Photo- 
Engravers Board of Trade themselves 
and the newspapers were not inconven- 
ienced. 

The trouble in New York was only 
part of a situation that developed 
throughout the country on the first of 
the year when the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association demanded new con- 
tracts with the unions providing for a 
reduction of wages or the lengthening of 
working hours to forty-eight per week. 
Forty-four hours have been now the 
rule. Union men in more than 30 cities 
struck or were locked out and in New 
York they were locked out of all shops 
of the Photo-Engravers Board of 
Trade. The New York employers de- 
manded a cut of $5 per week in lieu of 
continuing the 44-hour basis next year 





and the elimination of shop practice 
they deem expensive and inefficient. 

\ New York development of the dig 
pute is a threat made by the Power 
Photo-Engraving Company to start su 
against New York Photo-Engraver 
Union No. 1 for $500,000 damages. Th 
Powers company claims it was agree 
to discontinue this action four yearg 
ago on consent of the union to prote 
the Powers company against a strike ¢ 
engravers handling newspaper work i 
case of trouble over commercial wor 
When the commercial men were locke 
out, the men on newspaper work strud 
in sympathy. 

A counter-accusation of breach of con 
tract and of failure on the part of th 
employes to resort to arbitration has bee 
made by President Woll of the interf’ 
national union, He said that the agree 
ment between the union and the Phot 
Engravers Board of Trade had a claus 
which said that in the event of a fail 
ure to agree the dispute should go 
arbitration and that the employes shoul 
continue at work until Jan. 31, 192% 
The employers failed to keep this agree 
ment in far it called for th 
continuance of the men at work unt 
the end of this month, said Mr. Woll. 


= 


so as 








Newsies Fill Cleveland Theatre 


The greatest newsboys’ show ever hel 
in Cleveland was given by the Clevelan 
Press on December 28. Keith’s Hi 
podrome was crowded. 














firm is an advertiser or not. 


was put into book form. 


New York 








these books to fellow craftsmen but request that they keep them for 
their own use and not give them to manufacturers, since one of the 
purposes of these Guides is to make it to the advantage of firms to 
have their representatives visit the NEWS and AMERICAN as their 
first and most important point of call upon arriving in Baltimore. 


Of course our Route List service is extended whether the f 
: 


And now a word about our Men’s Furnishings List! 
practically 100% perfect, having been checked by us through personal calls 
in addition to being completely worked by a competent salesman before it 
Therefore, save your friends from calling at empty [ 
stores and upon firms that do not belong on their list. 
send their representative to us with a letter of introduction and we will | 
supply this Guide along with any other needed to establish their -lines here. 


Newspaper Men— 


You Are 
Welcome 


to Them 


eae SA Le ee 


leaks 


We have met requests 
from newspaper advertising 
men for our various Route 


Lists for guidance in making up 
similar lists of their own. We 
gladly send copies of any of 


ol, Sa BSE 


were sn. ted 





All we ask is that should they later | 
take up advertising in Baltimore that they give us a chance to come FF 
through with the rest of our co-operation and service which is just | 
as valuable and productive as the initial routing list. 


This Guide is |) 


Rather havé them 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. GARROLL 
Eestera Regents . L A ede R 
—— AAvertising Manager 


J. E. LUTZ. 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicage 
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NORRIS A. HUSE 


Has assumed the 
Management of 












THE 
UNITED 
FEATURE 
SYNDICATE. 













Norris A. Huse 





UNITED PRESS HEADQUARTERS 


World Bldg. New York City 
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AN UNLIMITED NUMBER OF DISPH) 
WITH LINOTYPE JP 





One operator can, on one Display Linotype, set as much large 
display type as six hand-compositors—with instant command of 
an almost unlimited variety of faces and sizes. In from 15 to 30 
seconds he can change to any face or size, so that it is entirely 
practical to make such changes to set even one line of type. 
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Y FACES ON DISPLAY LINOTYPES 
{ $PLIT MAGAZINES 





ad 











36 Point Elzevir No. 2 
36 Point Cheltenham Bold 


36 Point Bodoni 
30 Point Gothic No. 13 
30 Pomt Cheltenham 


30 Point Caslon Bold Condensed 
30 Point Title No. 5 


30 Point Bodoni Bold 


30 Point Cheltenham Bold 


24 Point Old Style No. 7 
24 Point Elzevir No. 3 









































24 Fomt — Bold 
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—or any other variety of faces and sizes, the assortment id range being limited only by the 
number of the split magazines carried on the revolving rack or racks at the operator’s elbow. 
Think how this Display Linotype equipment will speed up and economize your display composi- 
tion. Ninety newspapers are already finding this the only satisfactory method of display com- 
position. A complete display composing department at one man’s elbow! 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS Pa 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 








ut is compfrely of LINOTYPE material 
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“SUPER WANT ADS” 


Editor & Publisher 


FIND MEN AND 


MONEY FOR BIG BUSINESS VENTURES 





Unworked Field for Classified Columns Exploited by St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat—Censorship to Keep Out Frauds Is 
Fundamental to Its Success 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, .\ssociation 


HE actual technic of business in 

our fathers’ time before the 
writer and telephone were in 
use impresses the young business man 
of today 4 being almost as quaint and 
incredible as trans-atlantic travel via 
sailing ships. And yet as late as the 
early nineties a good handwriting was 
a decided asset for the applicant for an 
office job. Business, 40 years ago, was 
done much more through personal con- 
tact. Display advertising was in its 
infancy. Circular letter campaigns wait- 
ed upon the perfection of mechanical 
reproductive processes. 

The modern idea of flinging a drag- 
net over the entire community in an ef- 
fort to secure the one right connection 
for a proposition was utilized only in the 
case of help wanted, situation wanted, 
real estate, travel, live stock and ve- 
hicles and certain other recognized class- 
ifications. But the idea of seeking large 
capital for the promotion of new enter- 
prises was seldom or never applied to 
the classified columns. 

The following article written by C. 
W. Nax, classified advertising manager 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in- 
dicates the possibilities in this direction : 


type- 
general 


“The want ad medium that furnishes 
volume to its readers under every classi- 
is exceptionally fortunate, par- 
ticularly if this volume establishes su- 
premacy in its field. The predomina- 
tion, providing the total lineage is great- 
er, eliminates on the part of the nearest 
competitor, the use of comparative fig- 
ures so necessary to desirable publicity. 

“The competitor under these premises 
must of necessity resort to intensive 
well-planned constant solicitation. This, 
in the final analysis, is the most suc- 
cessful builder of want-ads. 

“In addition, there can be individual 
selling schemes and specialized publicity 
interwoven closely with class-circula- 
tion and personal testimonials of reader 
interest. This is best illustrated in the 
successful selling idea conceived by the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and _ set 
forth in this story of their Super Want 
Ad. 

“About two years ago instructions 
were issued that no advertisement with 
an investment clause to appear under 
“Help Wanted” or “Business Chances” 
was acceptable unless first approved by 
the classified department manager or 
his assistant. This was done with a view 
of eliminating the evasive or spurious 
advertisement. 

“During the explanation which follow- 
ed the questions asked in order to prop- 
erly pass on the legitimacy of the copy, 
there was often revealed a safe and 
sound business opportunity, with the 
element of chance entering only when 
considering marketing possibilities, the 
necessary technical training or execu- 
tive ability. 

“The advertiser was advised to use 
comprehensive, well directed copy, suf- 
ficiently large to carry the message of 
the advertiser properly, at the same time 
to eliminate catch phrases and preserve 


the ideals of truth in the statements 


cation, 


made, and very often, the advertisement 
was prepared in the want ad department. 
“Upon questioning the advertiser as 


of Newspaper Classified 


Advertising Managers. 


found that in al- 
every these advertisements 
were profitable and in many cases even 
exceeded the expectations of the adver- 
tiser 

“Appreciating the supremacy of the 
Globe-Democrat in this particular field 
and realizing the psychological effect of 
continuity, the Want Ad Department 
with the assistance of the Service De- 
partment, immediately capitalized this 
phase of Want Ad service by naming 
it Super Want Ads. 

“Super-Want Ads asking for $25,000, 
mostly with services, have produced as 
high as nineteen inquiries from big men 
thoroughly capable in every respect; 
and in one case an advertisement asking 
for a $100,000 investment produced re 
plies from two men, either of whom was 
financially able to carry through his part 
of the This must be taken as 
conclusive proof that these want ads are 


to the results, it was 


most case 


bargain. 


productive. 

“The publicity given to Super Want 
Ads by the Globe-Democrat has shown 
the susceptibility of the development of 
increased lineage as an added source of 
revenue and the opportunities offered 
have proven a stimulus to reader inter- 
est.” 

The best literature for the develop- 
ment of foreign advertising 
which the writer has ever seen was pro- 
duced not by a newspaper but by a bus- 
System. It has 
some years since he was on their mail- 
ing list and he has no means of knowing 
whether or not the same plan is in opera- 
tion. But at the time page after page 
of classified advertising was added 
through no medium but the magazine 
itself plus the mail. 

It was the consensus of opinion of a 
group of classified managers in con- 
ference that the foreign fields proving 
most fruitful were business opportuni- 
ties, farm lands, poultry, live stock, and 
help wanted. 

As to whether it was best to depend 
upon direct mail or upon display adver- 
tising in mail editions of one’s own 
paper the verdict was so far from unan- 
imous that in order to play safe one 
should utilize both media. It was agreed 
however that certain lists were so lim- 


classified 


iness magazine, been 
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RENFRO HORN 


The Juvenile Sherlock Holmes 
is the ideal newspaper carrier 


He will instruct your carriers and 
entertain them in the Renfro 
Horn books, built to make better 
carriers. The first volume is 


“*‘THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MISSING EYEBROWS’’ 
Others will follow. These are 
regular $1.50 books and will be 
sold to the newspapers at 75 

cents each. 

The books are ideal prizes to 

secure carrier increases, because 

they help to improve carrier 

service. ““A prize plus a service.” 
Write the 


R. H. GORE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rooms 6-7, Naylor-Cox Building 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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ited that mail attacks only should be 
directed at them. To use newspaper 
space involved too much waste. 

To guarantee the reliability of every 
ad which into the classified col- 
umns of a great medium seems almost 
impossible, but to safeguard “Help 
Wanted” and “Business Chances” is ev- 
idently practicable. And it is this pro- 
tection feature which explains the ex- 
traordinary pulling power of these de- 
partments in Mr. Nax’s medium. It is 
interesting to note that fake promotions 
have of late years been in great measure 
abandoning the newspapers and now 
confine themselves chiefly to the U. S. 
Mail. Recently the writer deliberately 
had his name included in the follow-up 
list of a notorious “Wallingford,” a 
man who served several years’ sentence 
in connection with Goldfield promotions. 
\lthough three times weekly for ‘several 
months mail matter arrived in all that 
period not a line of newspaper adver- 
tising was published in the interest of 
this man’s swindling enterprises. Self 
evidently, the cleaner the classified col- 
umns are kept the greater will be their 
pulling ‘power and the greater their pull- 
ing power the greater the volume. 


slips 


Hubbard Buys Gardner News 


Walter FE. Hubbard, formerly editor 
and publisher of the Beverly (Mass.) 
Daily Times, this week bought the Gard- 
ner (Mass.) News from Levi H. Green- 


wood, of Boston and Gardner, who has 
been owner for the past 25 years. Mr. 
Hubbard has been engaged in newspaper 
work for 25 years, and for several years 
was associated with the | Brattleboro 
(Vt.) Daily Reformer. The Gardner 
News was founded as a weekly news- 
paper in 1869 by A, C. Bushnell, and in 
1896 was made a daily publication. 


ANOTHER “CONFIDENCE” FINE 


Idaho Editor Mulcted $10 for Keeping 
Bootlegger’s Name Secret 

kK. EF. Torrance, editor of the Ameri- 
can [alls Press, Idaho, was fined $10 
for contempt of court when he refused 
to divulge the name of his informant in 
a bootlegging case. In an article pub- 
lished in the paper it was stated that an 
interview regarding Prohibition had been 
had with the most prominent bootlegger 
in the city. The interview gave a de- 
tailed description of where and how the 
liquor is being manufactured. 





Conners Revives Freight Service 

The Great Lakes Transit Company, 
one of the interests of W. J. Conners, 
proprietor of the Buffalo Courier and 
the Enquirer, will establish package 
freight service on the Great Lakes be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo next season, 
using seven of the Conner’s boats for 
this service, discontinued 


several years 


ago 











Baltimore 


of THE SUN. 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 





To Cover the Big 


The Baltimore Sun 


@ The 1922 Baltimore Automobile Show will be held 
January 21st to 28th inclusive. The big Show Number 
of THE SUN will be issued January 22nd and will be 
the ‘‘best ever” from a reader-interest standpoint. 


@ Baltimoreans are interested in automobiles and dis- 
criminating advertisers in the automotive field will find 
it worth while to be represented in the Show Number 


@ Better reserve space now. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE és SUN 


Evening 











Show Use 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg.. Chicago 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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Announcement 





We are pleased to announce that on January 1, 1922, 
we established our own branch offices in America and 
Europe, with the head office at Suite 2602, Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 

After December 31, 1921, the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation and Mr. E. M. Scholz ceased to represent us 
in any way, and Mr. Joseph P. Barry, who has been the 
General Manager at the head office in Tokyo for the past 
two years, has assumed charge of the American and 
European offices. 

Mr. R. R. Gibson, formerly Manager for China, has 
been appointed European Manager, with headquarters in 
London. 

Mr. Garner Curran, traveling representative for the 
Philippines, D.E.I. and Australia, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast Manager. 


Mr. Barry and the branch managers are equipped 
with much valuable data on the existing financial, economic 
and political conditions in the Far East, obtained at first 
hand, which they will be glad to place at the disposal of 


those interested. 


The Japan Advertiser 
The Trans-Pacific Magazine 
The Trans-Pacific News Service 


B. W. FLEISHER President and Publisher 
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BETTER NEWSPAPERS IN 1922, SLOGAN 
OF THE PUBLISHERS 





Profits from Advertising Rates and Sales Prices Will Go Back Into 
Many Businesses to Furnish Better Value to 
Readers and Advertisers 





BRE =TTER Newspapers” in 1922 
the pledge that comes from every 

part of the United States in answer to 
Epiror & PwusLIsHER’s symposium of 
publishers’ views, started last week, on 
“What the New Year Holds.” Better 
business is being generally looked for- 
ward to. Some more opinions follow: 
A. O. LOOMIS, advertising manager of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review: 


“Spokane and the Spokane country swing 
into the business of 1922 under most favorable 


conditions. The bumper crops of 1921 in this 
section enabled all lines of industry to pass 
through the period of readjustment with a 


minimum of inconvenience. The volume of 
holiday business was considerably greater than 
that of 1920 and the road is clear for a good 
stretch of 1922 prosperity. 

“Present, and as far as we can see, future 
costs of publishing newspapers will not permit 
of any reductions in advertising rates, though 
possibly there may be some slight changes 
toward lower circulation charges. The demands 
made on newspapers, as on everything else, are 
becoming more and more exacting and the 
tendency will be to increase the quality rather 
than to reduce the price, either of advertising 
or circulation. 


“Spokane’s record for building new homes 


during 1921 is the best in 10 years and the 
outlook is good for a continuation of this ac- 
tivity both in Spokane and throughout the 


Spokane country. 


F A. MILLER, editor of the South Bend 
* (Ind.) Tribune: 

“Business conditions in South Bend and the 
large territory in nothern Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan of which it is the mercantile 
and industrial center have been good through- 
out the year and the prospects for 1922 are en- 
couraging. South Bend is in a peculiarly happy 
Situation in that it seldom feels the ful! weight 
of business depression which now and then 
sweeps the country. This is due largely to 
the fact that it has some 200 manufacturing 
plants producing 400 or more separate articles 
so that at all times a demand exists for a 
large number of its products. This demand 
requires employment Py labor, labor has money 
to spend and business is seldom stagnant. 

“It is very doubtful if costs of newspaper 
production warrant decreases in advertising 
rates or newspaper circulation prices. Prob- 
ably the only reduction in newspaper material 
that is in the least significant is in newsprint 
and that is not regarded as great as it should 
be. Labor costs incre: ased in 1921 and will be 
higher in many offices in 1922. 

“Furthermore, progressive mewspapers are 
endeavoring to give better and greater adver- 
tising service in response to advertisers’ desires 
for cooperation and this has, in a sense, added 
to costs by reducing the amount of labor that 
could be spread over a larger number of ac- 
counts to a lesser number or by requiring ad- 
ditional help in advertising departments. The 
sane conclusion must be, ersiece, that adver- 
tisers are receiving more today for 
penditures than ever before.’ 


their ex- 


EMANUEL LEVI, business manager of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times: 

“The prospects for business in this section 
of the country at the beginning of 1922 are 
good. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of our men to treat as history 
the abnormal conditions of the recent past and 
meet the requirements of present day condi- 
tions. 

“A recent formation of a co-operative market- 


business 


ing association of the Burley tobacco growers 
of Kentucky by 50,000 Burley tobacco farmers 
means greater prosperty for these raisers of 


Kentucky's principal crop. This prosperity of 
the farmers is bound to be reflected in almost 
every other line of business. 

“It does not seem possible that present costs 
of publication will permit a reduction in either 
circulation or advertising rates. Aside from 
the one item of newsprint there seems to be 
no great decline in operating costs, and some 
of the labor unions are demanding increased 
wages at this time.’ 


T F. McPHERSON, business manager of 
* the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune: 


“I am sure that business in our territory 
throughout 1922 will show a gradual and con- 
tinual improvement. With the higher _— of 
oil the local oil companies have been liquidat- 
ing their indebtedness at the banks and be- 
ginning March 1, their profits will be going 
into the markets in payment of purchases nec- 
essary for re-equipment and expansions. This 
fact will reflect itself in the increased general 
pros verity of our community. 

“The present high costs of publication will 
not permit a reduction of newspaper advertis- 
ing and circulation rates. The tendency nat- 
urally is toward better newspapers and adver- 
tising rates will of necessity be advanced as 
circulation volume increases. Publishers also 
will endeavor to increase their circulation rev- 
enue as they improve the quality of their news- 
papers. 

“An event which is worthy of special men- 
tion in connection with the Tulsa territory is 


isthat at the sale of 


leases on December 
16, independent oil companies and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company spent $7,000,000 for leases. 
The government requires that drilling on these 
leases be completed within a year. Under the 
conditions there will be continuous employ- 
ment for labor and large quantities of supplies 
will be bought. Owing to these circumstances 
there is bound to be prosperity in the oil fields 
during 1922.’ 


Osage 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, president of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer: 
“Prospects of business in our section of the 

country are better than they were at the be- 

ginning of 1921. The crop of 1920 had been 
made at very high cost and the slump in prices 
was disastrous. Business was at a standstill 
and farmers were in great distress. The cot- 
ton, tobacco and peanut crops of the past year 
were made much cheaper than the previous 
year. The farmers raised more of their own 
supplies and lived most economically and then 
the price of tobacco and cotton were better 
than they were a year ago. So while condi- 
tions are still far from satisfactory, the buy- 
ing power of the people is greater and busi- 
ness is on a more solid foundation than it 
was a year ago. 
“I do not think there will be any material 
change in advertising rates. Certainly not for 
papers that have increased their circulation 
and whose pre-war rates were lower than they 
should have been. With the increased cost of 
publication, and there has been no reduction in 
the cost of labor, the subscription price of my 
own paper was reduced from $7 to $6 for the 
six-day paper and $9 to $8 for daily and Sun- 
day. This leaves very little margin, so I do 
not think so far as our paper is concerned, 
it is possible to make any other reductions. 
“It is probable that papers who increased 
their subscription rates considerably will re- 
duce them as soon as the price of paper and 
labor comes down. I see no reason for an 
increase or decrease in advertising rates per 
thousand circulation. 

“The business conditions in our section have 


become much more stable and 1922 will be 
much better than 1921, but prudence and 
economy are still the watchword.” 


J H. McKEEVER, president and editor of 
the Aberdeen (S. D.) American and 
News: 

“Prospects for business are hopeful for 1922. 
Our chief industry is agriculture and it has 
not passed through its readjustment period or 
turned the corner. Until the buying power 
of the farmer is restored business in this re- 
gion cannot be at the fine high tide of two 
years ago. 

“When the spring comes and 
green and seed time is at hand, the perennial 
good hope of the South Dakota farmer will 
burst forth and with the approach of another 
crop season much of the distress of the last 
year will be banished. 

“As present costs of 
materially been reduced, 


fields grow 


publication have not 
there has not been 
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WHY is the INTERTYPE } 
||| “The Better Machine”? Our | 
Hl series of practical talks in ff} 
||| Editor & Publisher will tell | | 


i} the story. Follow them— 
on page 2-—starting next | 
week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
805 Terminal Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
548 Rand-McNally Bidg., Ch 
301 Glaslyn Bidg., Memphis 
80! Aronsen Bidg., San Francisce 
Canadian Agents: 
Teronte Type Foundry Ce., Ltd. 
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marked reduction of advertising and circulation 
rates. I believe that as costs will permit, the 
tendency will be toward a reduction in both.” 


E. K. GAYLORD, president and editor of 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times: 

“Indications are that the readjustment period 
is largely past and business from now on will 
be on an improved basis. 

“The big oil fields of Oklahoma are alive 
with new enterprises, for oil is just twice the 
price it was five or six months ago. The slump 
is over in the oil industry and the 100 per 
cent increase in price means scores of mil- 
lions additional income for the state of Okla- 
homa. 

“With the single exception of cotton, all of 
Oklahoma's crops last year were far above nor- 
mal. Prices have slumped, it is true, but there 
is little likelihood of farm products going any 
lower and another year of good crops will 
stabilize the farmer’s condition. Incidentally, 
Oklahoma City’s bank clearings show a better 
condition by comparison than any other city in 
this Federal district. 

“TI believe as a general rule subscription 
prices will be reduced because of a reduction 
in the cost of paper. There has been no re- 
duction in labor or operating costs other than 
the price of newsprint and a moderate reduc- 
tion in subscription rates is all that is possible 
now. This benefits both subscriber and ad- 
vertiser by saving the subscriber méney and 
providing increased circulation for the adver- 
tiser. 

“In some cases there may be slight reduc- 
tions in advertising rates, but in many cases 
they are not justified as yet and it would be 
better to improve the quantity of newspapers 
and enlarge circulation rather than reduce ad- 
vertising rates.’ 


OWEN MOON, Jr., general manager of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times: 


“Prospects for business in the Trenton zone 
look very bright for the year 1922. Many of 
our industries have apparently made satisfac- 
tory readjustments during the past few months, 
as indicated by reports of many running full 
time and some running day and night. 

“We believe Trenton has been most fortu- 
nate in reaching a readjustment because of the 
diversity of its industries. We not only have 
large iron works, but pottery and tile and rub- 
ber factories, which have shown indications 
of a return to normal conditions. 

“Our own judgment is that there will not 
be a reduction in newspaper advertising rates 
or circulation rates, since we have not expe 
rienced any reductions in labor costs and are 
putting the newspaper savings back into in- 
creased circulation and into the making of a 
better newspaper. Quantity and quality of cir- 
culation is more important to an advertiser 
than the matter of a rate. Reports from re- 
tailers, manufacturers and bankers in this lo- 
cality assure us of a prosperous year 1922.” 


LAFE YOUNG, Jr., general manager Des 
Moines Capital: 

“Business in the middle west, and particu 
larly in Iowa, is held back by the price the 
farmers are receiving for their products. I 
remember a few years ago, when Mr. Hawkins 
was the sales manager for the Ford Company, 
he stated that the national manufacturer never 
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wee 


worried about Iowa, and residents of this state | 


had come to believe that that was the correct 
view. But the farmers have been hit hard, 
and the cities and towns have lost the farmer's 
market. The money being put out by the War 
Finance Corporation, more than $10,000,000 
of which has already come into Iowa, is afford. 
ing great relief and stimulating the grain and 
live stock markets. Eastern sections of the 


ery Sn Sa 


United States felt the depression before the 7 


middle west, and it is quite natural that they 
will revive first. 

“A number of Des Moines merchants said 
during the holiday season that their Des Moines 
business was as big as usual; that they lacked 
only | the out of town business to equal last 
year’s records. 


“Newspapers are receiving tremendous re. 


eee 


“2 


ductions in cost, particularly due to the falling ~ 


In many cases newspapers 
can afford to reduce ae rates, and re- 
duce subscription prices. These reductions 
will all have to be dependent upon competitive 
conditions. The Capital has reduced to the 
one cent price, and has lowered 
and mail rates. This position on the part of 
the Capital is dictated purely by competition, 
and not by falling newspaper costs.” 


print pos market. 


Hanson Insures His Staff 
The fifth annual banquet tendered by 
the employes of the Birmingham News 
to the publisher, Victor H. Hanson and 


Mrs. Hanson was given Thursday night 7 


at the Southern Club, being attended 
by more than 270 men and women who 
make up the News organization. Leon 
W, Friedman, News staff man, acted 
as toastmaster. Mr. Hanson presented 
a life insurance policy to every member 
of the News organization as a Christ- 


its carrier | 


mas gift, after which, following the | 
precedent established at these annual 
banquets, a gold watch was presented 


to Thomas T. Nock as the oldest em- 
ploye of the newspaper. He has been 
with the News for thirty-one 
years. 


over 
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| Supreme, not alone in Industry, Finance and Commerce, but as Producer from the 
spapers i|| 


ind, re: Soil. Total Land Area 30,498,560 acres. All Land in Farms 20,632,803 acres. 


Detitive Hii 


cri i Number of Farms 193,195. Value of All Farm Property $1,908,483,201. Value 
of All Crops $417,046,864. 


etition, 


n and | 
foo | Total production of milk (1919) 755,045,492 gallons. 


1 who 


Leon Butter made—24,727,662 pounds, valued at $14,347,664. 
a Cheese made—521,445 pounds, valued at $172,076. 
Seiad Total receipts (in 1919) from sale of dairy products $174,155,050. 


g the 


nnual Wool production (in 1919)—3,350,824 pounds, valued at $1,976,986. 
al Eggs produced (in 1919)—62,175,162 dozen. 

a Eggs sold (in 1919)—40,455,153 dozen, valued at $20,185,619. 
Chickens sold (in 1919)—4,105,159, valued at $4,067,469. 


| 
Nev New York State Agricultural Productions 
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A territory that PRODUCES like this can CONSUME equally well. 
| 
Use this list of daily newspapers to cover this territory, they go into the homes of the buying public and 
are read. They get results for their advertisers. 
| ° 
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, lation Lines lation Lines 
& **Albany Knickerbocker Press 33,304 r d New Rochelle Daily Star 3,650 02 
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fy “Buffalo Express 56,784 : ; New York Times 500,000 
3 Buffalo Evening News 104,690 *New York Tribune 142,195 
& *Buffalo Evening Times 78,053 J ¥ “New York Tribune 141,301 
& *Buffalo Sunday Times 97,942 i F *New York World 360,080 
Fs *Corning Evening Leader 7,350 d Y *New York World 597,240 
* Elmira Star-Gazette 23,974. 4 “New York World 288,948 
Fy Geneva Daily Times 6,358 d F “Niagara Falls Gazette 13,154 
8 Glens Falls Post-Star 7,363 F d *Olean Times 5,306 
q *Gloversville Leader Republican .... 6,030 ‘ d 11,086 
*Gloversville Morning Herald 5,411 d d 63,106 
Hornell Tribune Times 6,568 i i *Staten Island Daily Advance 7,812 
*Ithaca Journal-News 7,293 4 F Syracuse Journal 45,014 
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ONWARD MARCH OF EVENTS 


REJOICE to chronicle the fact that public 
pinion in America is again vocal. That is 
most healthful sign promising well for the 
future of the newspaper which is again the object 
\ few of the many recent indictments 
are the following: 

Congressman Fordney told the House the other 
day that Marshall Field & Co. and other large im- 
porters, had 


forbidden certain big newspapers to 
print anything favorable to the “American Valuation’ 
schem« “pain of losing the advertising of large 


t? t 


department stores.” 


Rot! Yes, Tommy Rot!! 

Heber Blankenhorn, secretary of the Bureau of 
Industri Research, alleges in his Challenge to the 
Press that newspapers are failing to chronicle labor 


news and to adequately and fairly interpret it. 


Senator La Follette, in addressing the Senate, 
alleged ‘e propaganda by big interests and stated 
that the newspapers are not giving the people the 
facts 

Senater Kenyon, addressing the Senate, pointed out 
that 201 vspapers received some of their ammuni- 
tion in the way of advertising and money payments 


for supporting Senator Newberry in his campaign 
to the Senate. 






Moorfield Storey, in January Atlantic Monthly, 
points to the “loathsome” details of the Arbuckle 
case on the front pages of dailies. 

lecent people of a community have some 
rights.” he writes, “and should not be com- 
pelled to wade through tales of commonplace 
id filthy scamlal every morning and 

a 

Freder L. Allen also has an article in this 
month’s Atlantic, but he sounds at times a little 
different note. He writes: 


The newspaper profession is steadily advanc- 
+ not to. 8 h Facti ~ "s . 
ing. not only in the effectiveness of its news- 

t machinery, but also in its standing in 


gathering 


1€ community and in its ethical standards.” 

The most gratifying development of the past few 
weeks is the unanimity of newspaper opinion as 
shown in Epiror & PuBLISHER’s symposiums of this 
week and last, with respect to the necessity for more 
accurate and exact reporting and the making of 
more able newspapers. 








\ll of which emboldens us to predict that writers 
litors of daily newspapers in this new era are 
into their own. , 

demand is growing more insistent for the 
elimination of the “hand out” and the “propaganda 
dope sheet” and the employment at fair wages of 
men who are qualified to get the facts and have the 





ability to state them interestingly and, moreover, 
interpret them adequately. 
More accurate and dependable newspapers is the 


ned of the hour. 


TRENDS AND TENDENCIES 


HE anti-open-shop editorial in the Cleveland 
A Pree and other Scripps Newspapers has at- 

tracted wide attention. Does it indicate a 
detinite change of labor policy for the entire 26 
Scripps newspapers’? Is it epochal in pointing’ a 
trend to greater play of public opinion than has been 
in evidence since the opening days of the great war? 
Obviously, the labor press is greatly excited. 

Resolutions of commendation and appreciation of 
the stand of the Scripps newspapers against the open- 
shop movement have been passed by Central Labor 
Unions in many of the Central States cities. 

It is our firm conviction that union labor would 
have many more warm newspaper advocates if the 
leaders of union labor would abolish the sharp prac- 
tises, eliminate the wasteful methods, and give em- 
plovers an absolutely square deal. 

There is nothing finer in the world than the get- 
together-co-operative spirit of union labor in all de- 
partments of the daily newspaper under some great 
emergency and especially under the direction of an 
employer who is considered absolutely square ‘and 
fair. 

The fly in the present ointment of joy is the tricky, 
underhand methods and practices of some leaders, 
and the Bolshevik attitude of a small but noisy 
minority of union men. 














CANADA’S FOREST RESERVE 


TUDY of the:recent estimates of the Canadian 


Commission of Conservation will give the 
newspaper publisher no cause for worry about 
his newsprint supply for the next half century, if 
political and economic conditions between that 
country and the United States remain favorable dur- 
ing that period. 
The report there are 306,000,000 
cords of available pulpwood in the eastern provinces 
total of 901,000,000 cords for the entire 
Dominion. 
\merican Forestry points out that the divisor for 
this is 5. 000,000 cords, 


estimates that 


and a 


representing annual consump- 


tion, including the 35 per cent exported to the 
United States. It estimates that there is 60 years 
available supply of pulpwood in the Fast, and 180 


Even allow for increased 
consumption and fire loss, assuming that Canada will 
continue to share the product of her crown lands 
vith us, enough to maintain a_ healthy 
halance of trade for probably half a century. Forest 
products are now the most important item in balanc- 
Canada and the United States 
as United States paid to Canada $191,000,000 tor 
imported pulp, pulpwood and paper of all kinds 
alone in 1920. 

“In the meantime, what?” asks American Forestry. 

During the next half-century, while we draw from 
the forests of Canada, are we going to put our own 
forests in order? Effective forestry, which includes 
the curbing of the fire menace, is one of the most 
important problems before the United States today 
and it directly affects every newspaper, every home- 
builder and practically every industry. 

An unfavorable trade balance and seemingly un- 
limited supply of timber on the other side of the 
border assure Our newspapers reasonable newsprint 
prices for the next ten years but after that the 
natural price trend will be upward unless our forests 
are put in order and the work of establishing a 
reserve supply to meet American needs sixty years 
hence, is well under way. 


years in all of Canada. 


there is 


ing trade between 


It is the duty of every newspaper both from a 
public and individual standpoint to inform itself 
and reiterate the need of a definite constructive 
forestry policy in the United States based on our 
estimated needs half a century from now. 





AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

OW I beseech you, brethren, by the name 
! of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment—(I. Cor. i: 10). I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living —(Mat. xxii: 32). Know 
ye not, brethren, (for 1 speak to them that 
know the law,) how that the law hath do- 
minion over a manas long as he liveth?—( Rom. 
vit: 1). Now as touching things offered unto 
idols, we know that we all have knowledge. 
Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 
And if any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know. But if any man love God, the same is 
known to Him. As concerning therefore the 
eating of those things that are offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one.—(. Cor. viii: 1-4). 











RIA L 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR POOR EYESIGHT 


ORD RIDDELL, just before sailing for home 
L after spending a month at Washington as liai- 
son officer between the British delegation and 
the American and foreign newspaper men, spoke 
about the small type in which our own daily news- 
papers are printed, English papers being set in large 
tvpe. He thought that the small type might account 
for the poor eyesight of Americans. The English 
explained, have tried the experiment of 
using smaller type but it proved so unsatisfactory 
to the reading public that they had abandoned it. 
Lord Riddell’s criticism is no doubt well founded 
In our eagerness to print all the news in the limited 
space available in one daily issue we have adopted 
6- and 7-pt. type without giving due consideration 
to the strain it will put on the eyesight of our read- 
ers. It is probably true that more people complain 
of poor eyesight in 


dailies, he 


\merica than in other countries. 
Whether the fine print of our newspapers is respon- 
sible for this we do not know, but it is reasonable 
to suppose, since our people are omnivorous readers 
of the daily papers, that it is largely to blame. 

The question naturally arises, “Should the general 
use of small type be abandoned for 8-pt., in the inter- 
est of better evesight?” No one will deny the de- 
sirability of such a step. Whether it would be prac- 
tical from the editorial or public viewpoint is another 
matter Would readers be satisfied with less news 
than is now being presented? Its adoption would 
certainly necessitate a greater condensation of text 
matter. Would readers be satisfied with less news 

We do not believe that the public would seriously 
object to the change. 
have the time -or 


In this busy age few persons 
inclination to read long articles. 
It is frequently the case that a half column is given 
to a subject that is only worth a paragraph. The 
New York Sun during the first fifty vears of its ex- 
istence was a four-page paper. Everything it printed 
was cut to the bone. Dr. John Wood known 
to the world of journalism as “the great American 
Condenser,” mainiained that the most important 
news stories could be told in half a column or less 

The Sun enjoyed its greatest vogue when it had 
but four pages. It might not be economically pos- 
sible in these days to publish a newspaper of this 
size at a profit because of the small space that could 
be devoted to advertising, but that remains to be seen. 

Experienced publishers declare that the public 
would be satisfied with smaller newspapers than are 
now being issued. In metropolitan 
have reduced the pages to a 


cities several 
fixed number which 
cannot be increased no matter what the pressure of 
advertising may be. Their contention is that such a 
paper meets the requirements of readers. 

Setting newspapers in 8-pt. does not imply that 
there shall be an increase in the number of 
but that they shall be better edited and the news 
matter be presented in a more condensed form. 
Isn't the experiment worth trying? 


pages 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 
ORTON J. A. McDONALD, classified man- 
ager of the Oakland Tribune, brings to our 
attention the eight page church section of 
the Tribune for Saturday evening, December 24. 
It contains the advertisements of every Church de- 
nomination in the territory—Catholic and Protes- 
tant as well as some community church advertising. 
It runs close to 60 per cent advertising. 

Our judgment is that the development in the next 
ten years of church advertising with the newspaper 
will be as great as the development of specialty house 
and department store advertising has been during 
the past ten years—all signs point that way. 


NO 44 HOUR WEEK FOR NEWSPAPERS 


HEN President McParland of the I. T. U. 

was asked if the Executive Council of his 

organization intended to make an effort to 
force the 44 hour week on newspaper offices after 
May 1, 1922, in the event that the general arbitra- 
tion agreement was not renewed, he positively said, 
“There is no such program or intention.” That clears 
the air and makes the road to industrial peace in the 
newspaper business éasier to follow. 
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$ ere BRANT, editor of the St. 

F Louis Star’s editorial page, went to 
Terre Haute, Ind., and there obtained 

‘the first public statement made by 

} Eugene V. Debs since the socialist lead- 
er was released from prison. 


Kendall B. Cressey, formerly owner 
hand publisher of the Austin (Tex.) 
American, writes from Paris that he 
expects to be in London about Jan- 
uary 20 and back in the United States 
some time in March. 

Walter E. Hubbard, publisher of the 


( Mass.) News 


Labrosse, 


Miss ( er- 
married in 


‘ 
Gardner and 


maine A were 
Greenfield last week. 

Graff, publisher and general 
manager of the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Sun, and Mrs. Graff were guests of the 


Georg E 


Sun force at an informal banquet De- 
cember 29 
E. \. Van Valkenburg, editor of the 


Philadelphia North American, was a 
member of the committee that had 





xe of the annual pilgrimage to the 
of Colonel Roosevelt at Oyster 

\ which took plaee this week. 
Walter S. Goss, formerly editor of the 
Marlbor (Mass.) Advance, celebra- 


ted his 89th birthday December 31 

Y. Iwanaga, of the Kokusai News 
Agency of Japan, was the guest of the 
San Francisco newspaper executives and 
the Chamber of Commerce at luncheon, 
December 30. He is returning to Japan 





after his visit to Washington. 
J. Ross Williams, former business 
manager of the Fresno Republican- 


Herald, has acquired a half-interest in 
the Sacramento Union. 
John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer of 
"the Association of National Advertisers, 
left New York Wednesday for a call on 
Buffalo, Toronto and other 
Canadian cities. 
Miss Jane J. 
New York 


men who 


members in 


Martin, president of the 
League of Advertising Wo- 
underwent a serious opera- 
tion ten days ago at the New York Post 
Graduate Hospital, is improving, but 
ewill be at the hospital for several weeks 
vet 

John L. Stewart, editor and publisher 
fot the Washington (Pa.) Observer and 
‘ Reporter, the Beaver Times and Beaver 
eFalls Tribune, visited New York this 
oc 
? Harry C. Milholland, advertising man- 
pager of the Pittsburgh Press, was in 
© New York on business this week. 


% IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
\\ TAIDE M. CONDON has been ap- 
% pointed editor of the new business 
section of the Salt Lake City Telegram. 
David R. FitzPatrick, cartoonist of 
Bthe St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
Hmade sketches of the notables at the 
Washington Conference which are being 
epublished by that paper. 

Robert G. Martin, Jr., city editor of 
he Carrollton (Mo.) Democrat, has 
peen ordained a minister of the Christian 
@Church and will fill the pulpit of the 
® Pleasant Hill church once a month. He 
Bill enter a theological school for special 
raining next fall. 





Todd N. Ormiston, formerly secretary 

© Governor Hyde of Missouri and 
nore recently state oil inspector, has 
innounced that he had “had his fill of 
volitics,” and is again a reporter for the 
Kansas City Star. 

William T. Van Cleve, news editor of 
he Maryville (Mo.) Democrat-Forum, 
las resigned to re-enter the School 
f Journalism of the University of Mis- 






































souri, and has been succeeded by Marvin 
H. Crawford of the Independence ( Mo.) 
Examiner. 

Charles H, Spilman, editor and part 
owner of the Edwardsville (Ill) Intel- 
ligencer, has been appointed postmaster 
of that city. 

Gerald K. Rudolph, former managing 
editor of the Buffalo Enquirer, has 
severed his connection with the L. R. 
Steel enterprises of which he was 
director of publicity. 

John H. 
graph 
(Mass. ) 


Kline has resigned as tele- 
editor on the North Adams 

Transcript and has gone to 
Keene, N. H., as city editor of the Sen- 
tinel. Mr. Kline was formerly city edi- 
tor and reporter on the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Daily News. 

Henry Paull, reporter for the Hib- 
bing (Minn.) Daily News has resumed 
his studies at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Dwight Perrin has been made night 
city editor of the New York Tribune, to 
succeed Frederick F. Vandewater, who is 
conducting “The Tower” until Don Mar- 
quis takes charge of that column next 
September. 

Js St. George Joyce, one of the oldest 
and best known newspaper men in Phila- 
delphia, is ill at his-home in Philadelphia 
Mr. Joyce, who is a member of the staff 
of the Evening Public Ledger, celebrated 
his 76th birthday and the 54th anniver- 
sary of his entrance into journalism on 
New Year’s Day. He is one of the best 
known authorities in this country on 
Ireland, and his writings on Irish prob- 
lems have extensive and have 
covered a period of more than half a 
century. 


been 


Llewellyn Totman, dramatic editor of 
the Duluth News-Tribune has arranged 
for the presentation in Duluth of famous 
artists. 

Clifford Knight, cartoonist and special 
writer, has left the staff of the Exhibi- 
tors Trade Review, New York. 

Dexter N. Spaulding, managing editor 
of the Conneautville (Pa.) Courier, has 
been appointed postmaster at Conneaut- 
ville, and Edwin L. Moses, Cambridge 
Springs (Pa.) editor, has been desig- 
nated postmaster of his community. 

John J. Shattuck, for a long period 
police. reporter for St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, has become city editor of the 
Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News, taking the 
place of George Redmond, now sports 


and telegraph editor of the Hibbing 
Tribune. 
John C. Wise, who owned a part in- 


terest in the Mankato (Minn.) Review, 
which consolidated with the Free 
Press, has joined the editorial staff of 
the latter paper. 

Paul Miller, a student in the school 
of journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri, has been awarded the prize of $50 
offered by the Weekly Review of the Far 
East for the best editorial written on a 
Far East problem. The subject of the 
editorial essay was “A Square Deal for 
China at the Armament Conference.” 
D. B. Johnson, of Jonesboro, Ark., was 
given honorable mention for the essay 
ranking second. 


was 


Albert F. Ceres, Jr., a former officer 
in the United States Navy and still a 
licensed marine officer is now marine 
news representative of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger Business News Section. 
Alexander G. Henderson, of New York, 
and Richard M. Graham, of New Or- 
leans, both former students of the Col- 
umbia University of Journalism, who 
more recently have been doing newspaper 
work in New York City, have also 
joined the Ledger’s business news sec- 
tion. 

C. J. Zahradka, of the St. Paul bureau 
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of the Associated Press, together with 
other members of his family, narrowly 
escaped asphyxiation when coal gas from 
their furnace filled their home at night 
recently. 

G. T. McConville, day relay editor in 
the St. Paul bureau of the Associated 
Press, has just undergone an operation 
of removal of his tonsils, which had 
caused him much difficulty for several 
weeks. 

J. H. Lienhard, correspondent of the 
\ssociated Press at Fargo, N. D., has 
recovered from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia and will return to his desk in a 
few days. He spent nearly two months 
recuperating at his parents’ home in 
Illinois 


Alton Koch, son of the late William 
Koch, Jr.. for many years foreman of 
the St. Paul Daily News composing 
room, has become a reporter for that 
paper. 


Sid Stall, former assistant city editor 
of the Buffalo Times, is now a member 
of the Buffalo Evening News editorial 
staff. 

Bob Stedler of the Buffalo News suc- 
ceeded John L. Kelly as sporting editor 
of the Buffalo Times on January 1 when 
Mr. Kelly became secretary to Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab, of Buffalo 

Arthur Smyth, former associate editor 
of the Buffalo Commercial, is now with 
the Buffalo Evening News as an editorial 
writer. 

E. M. Waterbury, city editor of the 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader, suffered a 
fractured right wrist while cranking his 
automobile a few days ago. 

Leo V. Ryan and T. B. Stutzman, copy 
readers, respectively, for the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, have re- 
signed, 

George A. Chapin, of Norfolk, Va., 
and John P. Ferguson, of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Leader, have been appointed to 
the copy desk of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

L. D..Fachler has been shifted from 
the night side of the St. Paul Digpatch- 
Pioneer Press copy desk to the day side. 

V. O. Law, 
Paul Dispatch, 
of a daughter. 


rewrite man of the St 
is rejoicing in the birth 


Marion de Forest, dramatic and 
women’s page editor of the Buffalo Ex- 
press, is conducting a Sunday dramatic 
column for that paper. Miss de Forest 


97 


dramatized Louisa Alcott's “Little 
Women” successfully, 

Michael Kley, formerly managing edi- 
tor of Eprror & PuBLisHER and now 
manager of the immigration service of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has written a booklet on “How 
to Take Out Your First Papers.” 

Harry Saylor, managing editor. of 
the Camden (N. J.) Courier spent the 
Christmas holidays with friends in 
Springfield and Danville, Ill. 

John McHugh Stuart. London cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald 
and Sun, who has been visiting rela- 
tives in Springfield, Ill, left several 
days ago for New York to sail for 
London 

F. k 


conda 


Greentield, formerly on the Ana- 
Standard, the Montana Record- 
Herald and other Montana newspapers, 
has established the Montana Oil News 
Service, at Lewistown, Mont. and is 
serving the newspapers of the state with 
news from the Cat Creek as well as the 
Northern Montana oil fields. 


Donald Drohan, manager of the 
Cleveland Bureau of the United Press, 
spent Christmas with relatives in 
Springfield, III. Milton Fishman, 
manager of the St. Louis United Press 
Bureau, also spent the day in Springfield 
with his parents. 

T. A. Hulbert has resigned as manag- 
ing editor of Good Roads. He had been 
with that paper for over 12 years. 

Frank Willis Barnett, for several years 
special writer on the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, where he conducts a daily col- 
umn entitled “Men, Women and Things,” 
has gone to the Birmingham’ News, 
where he will do similar work. 

Miss Winifred L. Allen and George 
E. Sprague, rewrite man on the staff 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
were married December 28. 
Harry 


the New 


Renaud, night city editor of 

York Tribune, whose play, 
“Eden and Return” attained popularity 
on the speaking stage, has scored again 

this time on the screen. 

John Paul May, former editor of the 
Minnesota Leader, weekly organ of the 
Nonpartisan League, has been made 
Northwest editor of the Minnesota 
Daily Star of Minneapolis. 


David Silverman has joined the 
editorial staff of the Duluth News Trib- 
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une, and will cover courts, the 
held by Leonard Lucas, who has 
placed on the copy desk. Mr. Lucas suc- 
ceeds A. J. Carson, special feature 
writer and desk man of the Tribune. 
J. A. M. Cook, sports editor of 
Brantford (Ont.) Expositor. 
sented with a leather wallet 
pouch, on leaving to take a 
sition on the Kitchener 
graph. He is succeeded 
formerly of the 
Toronto Saturday 


run 
been 


the 
was pre- 
and tobacco 
similar po- 
(Ont.) Tele- 
M. Walker, 


Journal and 


by 
Ottawa 
Night 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
YEORGE M. BURBACH, 
ing manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has been awarded automobile 
license No. 13. Mr. Burbach pursues 13 
still further. A car which he 
uses for business purposes is “13013.” 
His telephone number at his residence 
is “1313.” Most of his lodge receipts 
are numbered “13” and his business and 


advertis- 


second 


club clothes lockers are “No. 
H. E. Grace, advertising manager of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, has 


been visiting his parents at Roslyn, N. 
to attend the betrothal 
reception of his sister, Miss Florence M 
Grace and J. 

Mrs. Julia L. 
iting ner 
newspaper 


Y., having come 


Presley. 

David, who has been vis- 
George David, New York 
representative, at his home 
at Mount Vernon, N. Y., has returned 
to her home in Wheeling, W. Va. 

B. W. Keightly left the Quebec 
Telegraph to become sales manager of 
Fitch-Philips, Ltd., Montreal. 

Douglas V. Martin, Jr., 
publicity for the St 
crat, and Miss 


son, 


has 


manager of 
. Louis Globe-Demo- 
Ethel Marga: Sykes, 
of Columbia, Mo., a member of the 
faculty in the department of languages 
at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Mo., will be married in March. 

Lou Fisher, automobile 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot, 
New York Monday. 

Irving R. Blumenthal, manager of pro- 
motion of the St. Paul Daily has 
returned from a_ business to St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 

Harry E. Myers, vice-president 
treasurer of the John Ring Jr. Adver- 
tising Agency, St. Louis, has resigned 
as an officer and director of that agency 
connected with 
publishers’ 


the 
in 


editor of 
will arrive 


News, 
trip 


and 


and become 


John Glass, 
Chicago, 


representative. 
James J. Burnett, for the 
years connected with the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and the Evening Post 
as classified advertising manager, is now 
in a similar position with the Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) Press. 


Charles D. Atkinson, 


past two 


business manager 
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of the Atlanta Journal, is in New York 
and is staying at the Hotel Astor. 
\lfred C. Marchant, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Post, delivered a talk 
on “Salesmanship and Its Relation to 
\dvertising,” at the annual two-day con- 
vention of the Salada Tea Company in 
Boston, December 30 and 31. 
Raymond Bissell retired as postmaster 
Buffalo on January 1 and will now 
his entire time as business manager 
Buffalo Commercial. 


of 
give 
of the 


R. C. Brandon, formerly with the G. 
Logan Payne and the Lord and Thomas 
Company of Chicago, is now advertising 
manager of the Bismarck (N, D.) 
Tribune. 


WITH THE AD AGENTS 
RANK M. ELDREDGE has resigned 
as Detroit manager of the 
Hamilton Company, 


3rearley- 
Grand Rapids and 


has again entered business under his 
own name as the Frank M. Eldredge 
Company. Eldredge sold his agency in- 
terests one year ago and merged with 
3rearley-Hamilton. The latter agency 
has closed its Detroit branch. 

The Ad O Lit Advertising Associa- 
tion has heen incorporated at Buffalo 


for $10,000 to 
business. 


do a general advertising 
The directors are H. J. Smith, 


M. L. Kimmel, R. L. Kimmel, R. E. 
Smith. 

The Wright Advertising Company and 
the W. S. Hill Advertising Company, 
both of Pittsburgh, were merged Jan- 
uary 1 as the W. S. Hill Advertising 
Company, with John E. Wright as vice- 
president. Offices will be at 323 4th 
avenue, Pittsburgh, and New York of- 
fices, at 8 West 40th street, will be in 
charge of William G. Palmer. 

H. EF. Pengel, Jr., who has been as- 
sistant to George F. Mainardy of the 
\merican Tobacco Company, has joined 


the staff of 
Inc., New 


buyer. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 


York and Chicago, as space 


KATZ STAFF IN CONFERENCE 


6 
Next Meeting Will Be in Special Room 


of New Quarters 


The annual sales conference of the E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency took 
place in New York during the week of 





December 25. It has been the custom of 
this firm to gather all of their salesmen 
from all and spend a full week 
in discussing problems of the closing 
year and plans for the next. Every ter- 
ritory, medium and competitor repre- 
sented by their list is discussed. 

The agency move to much larger 
quarters about January 15. It will occupy 
the entire 14th floor of the new Banks 


offices 


will 








LEDGER SYNDICATE 


News and Feature Services 


Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 


(Via leased wire_or laid dowg in New York, Washington, 


St. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER COMBIN: ATION 


Chicago, 


n Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
NEWS SE a? ICE. 


PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 
PURPLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 


News Commentaries by Col. 
Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


E. M. House, Rene Viviani, 


Marquis Okuma, 


FEATURE SERVICES 


Magazine Pages, Comics. 
dren’s Daily Story, , 
Detective and Mystery Serials, 


Cartoons, 


Garden Service, 


Daily 
Stick Length. 


Quiz 


Paris Fashions, 
Women’s Page Features, 
aily and Weekly 
sonality Features, Interview Service, Sports Features, 
Features, 


Home Handiwork, Chil- 
Marriage Problem Serials, 

Short Stories, Per- 
Poultry, 
“Midget 


Farm and 


Fifteen Features” of 


All Needs of a Distinctive Newspaper 
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ADSIT IN PAWTUCKET 








ARRY B. ADSIT, general manager 
of the Middletown (N. Y.) Herald, 
who has just become assistant manager of 


the Pawtucket 
(R. I.) Times, 
as told in Ept- 
tor & Pus- 


LISHER last 
week, has had 
a long and 
varied news- 
paper experi- 
ence, despite 
the fact that he 
is still a young 
man. He was a 
printer’s “devil” 
while in gram- 
mar and_ high 
a student at St. Law- 
he started the college 





Harry B 


ApsIT 


school and while 
rence University, 
weekly. 

\fter being graduated, Mr. Adsit went 
with the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and later 
shifted to the New England field as as- 





Emery, V. M. Smith: San Francisco 
office: E. A. Holman; Kansas City 
office: W. D. Shank; Atlanta office: G, 
H. Gunst. 3 
ere ‘ 


New Medill School Courses 
The art of typography and advanced® 
news reporting and writing are two new) 
courses to be offered at the Chicago! 
division of the Joseph Medill School of} 
Journalism, Northwestern University, § 
next semester. January 16 to February) 
4 are the dates of registration for these | 
and other courses to be given at the fl 
school. J. Earle Miller, city editor off 
the Associated Press, will direct the? 
course in advanced news reporting ant 
writing, which will give practice in writ- 
ing stories relating to police, city hz Le 
churches, conventions, prominent men? 
politics and business, well as_ short 
feature and human interest narratives.’ 
Samuel A. Bartols, head of the depart-7 
ment of advertising typography of the§ 
Fred Klein Company will teach the art 
of typography. 


as 


Gardner-Buck Agencies Merge 





sistant advertising manager of the New n site. 4 aii flected 1 a 
Haven Journal-Courier. Subsequently A merger has been effected betweeng 
: ra are ‘ fen the Gardner ee sore of Ste 
he was general manager of the Hartford she Tilins Mle Ache -C i] 
Post and for several months has held ouis 3 nd the + a gene dvertising oF 
: We -ya, of Chicago and St. Louis. The combina-§ 
the same position on the Middletown ©. ; ~4 
paper tion will be known as the Gardner-Glenf 
. Buck Advertising Company, with offices? 
= = in New York, Chicago and Ste 
Building, 58 West 40th street. The new Louis. 
office will have a conference room large ee ee : 
enough to seat comfortably at least 30 # 
men. Sunday Magazine Now Tabloid 
Those in attendance last week were: With the issue of January 1, 1922, the! 
New York office, G. R. Katz, H. N. magazine section of the Springfield) 
Kirby, G. W. Brett, A. Jack, F. M. Bell, (Ohio) Sunday News was changed to 
S. Young, H. R. Goldberg; Chicago tabloid size. No other change was made 
office: S. L. Katz, R. R. Black, C. E. in the Sunday issue. is 
Northern Indiana’s only morning- 
evening Sunday newspaper, with its : 
x 
wide circulation covering the re- 5 
sponsive Northern Indiana, Southern i 
é 
. . . a 
Michigan trade territory ' 
% 
§ 
announces 3 
that it has been accepted as an 
Applicant for Membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


—the circulation and advertising rates of all daily and 
Sunday newspapers of the United States? 
—the advertising rates, subscription rates and page 

sizes of all newspapers of England, Scotland, 


Ireland and Wales? 


—the circulation, advertising rates and page sizes of 
all newspapers of China? 


—the personnel of the Press Gallery at the League of 
Nations ? 


—the personnel of the Press Gallery at the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments? 


—the personnel of the Press Gallery of the United 
States Senate? 


—the personnel of the Press Gallery of Parliament, 
London, England? 


—the personnel of the Press Gallery of Parliament, 
Ottawa, Canada? 


—the personnel of daily newspapers of Hawaii? 


—the circulation, rates and advertising space sizes of 
the daily English language newspapers of Manila? 


—the names, page sizes and editors of all merchandis- 


ing papers issued by daily newspapers of the 
United States and Canada? 


—the names of publishers, editors, managing editors, 
city editors, general managers, business managers, 
advertising managers and circulation managers of 
the daily newspapers of the United States? 


—the names and addresses of all foreign advertising 
representatives of the daily newspapers of the 


United States? . 


—the names and addresses of all advertising agencies 
of the United States? 


—the names of all space buyers of the advertising agen- 
cies of the United States? 


All These and Hundreds of Other Questions 
of Vital Importance to Newspaper 
Executives, National Advertisers 
and Advertising Agents 
Will Be Answered 
In The 


Editor & Publisher International Year Book Number 


Out January 28th 


DO YOU KNOW 


Forms Close January 21st 


—Which are the leading advertising media among newspapers of the United States? 


—What these newspapers gained in circulation and advertising during 1921? 


—Just how these newspapers “‘cover’’ their territories and co-operate with national advertisers? 


All This Will Be Told in the Newspaper Announcements 
Which Will Appear in This Issue 


Wire Reservation of Space At Once 


Rush Early Copy 


Tell Your Story to the Agencies and Advertisers. An Adver- 
tisement in the Year Book Works for You Twelve Full Months 


J. 


) 
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WILLIAM E. KREBS DEAD 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Ended Long Career in Illinois and 
Louisiana Journalism As Associate 
Editor of the New Orleans 
Item 


William E. Krebs, associate editor of 
the New Orleans Item and long a power 
in Louisiana journalism, died in New 
Orleans December 31 after heart trouble 
had confined him to his home for several 
months. He had been called by Henry 
Watterson the “best newspaper para- 
grapher in the South,” had played a 
prominent part in Illinois and Louisiana 
politics and built up a number of news- 
papers into successful properties. 

“Colonel Bill’ Krebs, as he was known 
to newspaper workers and public men, 
was born in Columbus, Ohio, February 
11, 1864, of an old American family. At 
the age of 16, he with two other boys 
started the first Sunday newspaper in 
Ohio, the Zanvesville Sunday News, 
which is still in existence. He married 
when he was 22 and bought the Monti- 
cello (1ll.) Bulletin, built it up in circu- 
lation and influence and became a lead- 
ing figure in Illinois politics. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1896. 

Two years later he moved to Lake 
Charles, La., and bought the American 
and later consolidated with it the Press. 
Politics again received much of his at- 
tention until 1917, when he sold the Lake 
Charles paper and moved to New Or- 
leans intending to gratify a long-stand- 
ing ambition to own and build up the old 
Bee. The war and the attendant econ- 
omic situation made his problem diffi- 
cult of solution and he sold out, going 
to Shreveport as managing editor of the 
Times. In 1918 he became associate 
editor of the New Orleans Item. 

Two months ago he was forced to quit 
going to the office by heart trouble, 
which attacked him in August, but he 
kept up his work for the Item until the 
day of his death. 

Though his political career had made 
him the manager of several state and 
national candidates’ campaigns, he held 
only one public office—membership in 
the Louisiana state board of education. 
For one year he was president of the 
state press association and for 12 years 
was grand knight of the Lake Charles 
council of the Knights of Columbus. 

His daughter, Mrs. Katherine Begue, 
was a member of the Item’s editorial 
staff until her marriage in 1920, and one 
of his sons, Bernard L. Krebs, is on the 
Times-Picayune editorial staff. 


W. B. BURGOYNE 


St. Catherines Editor, Aged 66, Had 
Breakdown a Few Days Ago 

W. B. Burgoyne, widely known Saint 
Catherines (Ont.) publisher, died Janu- 
ary 1 after a brief illness, at the age of 
66 years. He suffered a nervous break- 
down 2 few days ago but his condition 
was not regarded as serious until just 
before he died. 

Mr. Burgoyne was editor and propri- 
etor of the Saint Catherines Daily 
Standard. He was formerly mayor of 
his city, a member of the board of edu- 
cation, an alderman and president of the 
Niagara District Hydro Radial Union. 
He was one of the most prominent fig- 
ures among the journalists of the On- 
tario peninsula and was well known 
throughout the Dominion. In late years 
he had been particularly active in urg- 
ing the enactment of a zone postal law 
applied to newspapers, similar to that in 
the United States, for the protection of 
small city dailies against invasion of 
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their field by papers published in large 
cities. He had a wide acquaintance 
among American editors and besides his 


W. B. 


BuRGOYNE 
regular attendance at Inland Daily Press 


\ssociation meetings frequent 
visitor in American newspaper offices. 


was a 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary C. Jonnson, wife of Her- 
bert Johnson, of the editorial staff of 
the Evening Public Ledger, died last 
Friday at her home in Philadelphia. She 
is survived by her husband and three 
daughters. 

Francis G, BatLey, former publisher 
of the Orange Sentinel and Protestant 
Advocate, died this past week in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Mr. Bailey, who 
was a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, 
was 74 years old. 

RICHARD F. SHEEHAN, for 30 years an 
employe of the York Sun, died 
January 1, in Brooklyn. 

Epwarp WINSLow WHEELER, president 
of the Coscos Press of Cambridge, 
Mass., is dead at the age of 64 years. 
His father was for many years the 
editor and owner of the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily Whig and Courier. 

FREDERICK W. BITTENGER, business 
manager of Plymouth ( Mass.) Memorial 
Press and Old Colony Memorial, died 
there following an operation. 


New 


Wiriam J. Coutter, publisher and 
owner of the Clinton (Mass.) Daily 
Item, died January 2, aged 80 years. 


After the civil war he took over the 
Clinton Courant, and in 1893 he changed 
its name to the Clinton Item and made 
it a daily newspaper, of which his son, 
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Clarence G. Coulter, is now in active 
control. 

Greorce S. Becx, for many years a 
newspaper man, died in Reading, Pa., 
December 31. He started on the Steuben- 
ville (Ohio) Gazette and was later con- 
nected with papers in San Francisco 
and as advertising manager of Eastern 
newspapers. 

J. N. Perrine, treasurer and part 
owner of the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick 
and the Petroleum Publishing Company 
of Tulsa, Okla., died in the Oil City, 
January 1. 

RENNOLD WoLrF, dramatic editor of the 
New York Morning Telegraph for six- 
teen years to his resignation on account 
of ill health in July, 1920, died January 
2 in New York, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. He had written ten plays. 

James F. CAMpsBeLL, former news- 
paper man of Bradford, Pa., and at one 
time associate editor of Dupont Maga- 
zine, died in Alburquerque, N. M., where 
he had gone in search of health. He 
was 40 years of age. 

Dr. Ropert C. Paterson, formerly of 
the Montreal General Hospital, who was 
recently shot to death by an insane 
patient at Saranac Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks, was son-in-law of W. S. Marson, 
advertising manager and director of the 
Montreal Star Publishing Company. 

WittiaM S. Osporn, editor and owner 
of the Wynne (Ark.) Progress, a 
weekly, died in Wynne, December 27, 
according to word received by friends in 
Oxford, Ohio, where Mr. Osborn for- 
merly owned the Osborn News. After 
selling the latter publication, Mr. Osborn 


with others, founded the Hamilton 
(Ohio) Daily Republican. 
Grorce W. Martin, editor of the 


Brookfield (Mo.) Gazette for 25 years, 
died there recently. 


ArTHUR Lewis FAIRBROTHER, a staf 
correspondent of the Providence Journal, 
died January 3, 

Mrs. Atice Lovett Carson Lewis, 
wife of John F. Lewis of the editorial 
staff of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard] 
Union, died January 4. Mrs. Lewis was 
a writer of children’s stories and an art 
critic and a niece of Sarah Lovett of the! 
staff of Eprror & PuBLISHER. 


Dinner For Elected Journalists 


A banquet of newspapermen in honor 
of four former colleagues elected to 
Provincial, federal and civic posts re- 
cently, will take place about the end 
of January. The affair will be in hon. 
or of Arthur Sauve, leader of the Pro. 
vincial opposition party; Ferdinand Rin- 
fret, member at Ottawa for St. James) 
division, and a director of Le Canada;) 
Jules E. Prevost, member at Ottawa for 
Terrebonne division; Ed. St. Pere, mem- 
ber at Ottawa for Hochelaga division, 
and formerly sporting editor of Le Can- 
ada; and Alderman Leon Tremannier, 
representative of Lafontaine ward of} 
Montreal. The chair will be jointly oc.) 
cupied by Senator Smeaton White, own- 
er of the Gazette, and Charles Robillard, 
editor-in-chief of La Patrie. 








Haynes Sells His Paper 
Prohibition Commissioner Roy Aj 
Haynes has sold his Hillsboro (Ohio) | 
Semi-Weekly Dispatch to Thurman! 
Miller, editor of the Wilmington (Ohio) 
News-Journal and W. J. Galvin, of 
Lima. Mr. Miller will edit the paper 
and Russell H. Knight, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Wilmington News- 
Journal, will have similar duties on the! 
Dispatch, 


a Hy, 
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DS OF INDUSTRIAL REPORTING 


— CALLS FOR INVESTIGATION OF 
rna 
LABOR NEWS 
a (Continued from page /) 
orial 
me is, the fi tudy of its 
ras & comment. This, the first study o 
wat oe" oclyers 400 issues of the Pittsburgh 
1 art) newspapers during the steel strike; compares 
f the the headlines, day by day, with the actual 
© facts; cites stories which were admitted to be 
false by the news editors involved; specifies 
vases where unverified steel company claims 
were published as news and strikers’ claims 
were suppressed and statements about the fail- 
s ure of the strike were attributed to leaders who 
never made them. It compares over 30 full- 
1ONOf HE page newspaper advertisements against the 
d tom strike with the viewpoint of the same papers 
. editorials. It finds in the 400 issues only one 
S T€-@ story which was the result of independent first 
© hand investigation by a reporter. 
ene bane comparisons are extended to newspapers 
hon- si f Pittsburgh. The facts are set forth 
outside o ; 
Pro-® as actually found during the strike by others 
: han reporters. 
Rin. tha P " 
4 Tue Next Step 
jonas 1 ies ( few) have replied to 
a eel companies (very few). y dt 
nada; | os lade report by saying that while it 
ra for may be correct on labor, it is “unfair to the 
companies.” A leader of the strikers finds the 
a report right on “the steel trust,” but “unfair 
71S100, § to the trade unions.” Some churchmen find it 
Can-§ “correct on the newspapers,” but “it does not 
. do justice to the churches.” And some editors 
nnier,® call it accurate on Mr. Gary, but “too sweep- 
, ¢@ ing” in regard to newspapers. 
d of "Tastead of each side trying to score off the 
ly OC-§ other, here is the outline of an investigation of 
own-@® the press, designed to furnish bases for more 
: general conclusions than any so far reached, 
illard, } more detailed conclusions and more practical. 
g INQUIRY INTO METHODS AND STAND- 
‘ R 


y Al 


Ohio) 
urman 
Ohio) 
in, of 

paper 
adver- 
News- 
on the 








© A. Comparative analysis of present practice in 
covering four representative sorts of news: 
—Sports, finance, politics, labor. 

1. Sporting news. 

a. Number of reporters and editors 
Training and experience of reporters. 
Morgue and other technical equipment. 
To what extent departmentalized? Sep- 

irate Room? 


b. Standards determining what constitutes 
“news” in sports? 

Same for financial news. 

Same for political news. 


why 


. Same for labor (including such questions 
as): 
a. Number of reporters and editors? 
Departmentalized? Is there a labor ed- 
itor? A labor room? A labor li- 
brary? What labor papers taken? 
What government reports? Labor 
morgue ? c 
Special training of reporters? Num 
ber of labor leaders known person- 
ally? Number of strikes, negotia- 
tions, union elections or conventions 
tions covered by each reporter? 

Number of “extra” men, competent to 

cover labor? 
f Any district labor office or labor beat? 
Ps What instructions to, or qualifica- 
t tions required in, correspondents 
\ when covering labor? 

b. Standards determining what is “news” 
in labor: strikes, elections, negotia- 
tions, meetings, programs, interviews, 
etc. 

B. Comparison of American average labor news 
ractice (as determined in A) with average 

» European practise. 

} Use specific cases, e. g. 

¥ Cf. British reporting of first Sankey coal 

i commission with American reporting 


ee ee 


fi of President Wilson’s bituminous Coal 

i Commission. 
Cf. British reporting of second Sankey 
coal commission with American re- 


porting of Senate inquiry into steel 
strike. ‘ 
. Comparison of average labor news practice 
at present with full requirements of the job. 
Analyze characteristic events: e. g. strikes. 
What facts does the public desire to know? 
Measures taken to check up claims concern- 
ing wages, hours, demands, number of 
Strikers, number returning, violence, 
strike breakers, etc. ? 
Measures taken to cover minorities, 
orthodox movements and 
speaking rank and file? 


un- 
non-English- 





D. Comparison of average practice (as deter- 
mined in A) with salient results. 
1. What classes subscribe to newspapers? 

o changes in treatment of labor news 
cause changes in circulation? In ad- 
vertising ? 

- Do attempts to found “labor papers” im- 
Ply criticisms of present practice? 

Do workingmen prefer “labor papers”? 

- What is the average newspaper's “labor 
news” reputation among employers? 
Among workingmen? What sort of epi- 
sodes or practices determine a paper's 


nN 


w 





St. 


labor reputation? Are any cited episodes 
well founded ? 


Does either class offer news to papers? 
Why? 


Does either class refuse news? Why? 
as either class wrecked newspapers? 
Why? 


The whole inquiry would be determinedly 
actical, a questionnaire of, by, and for news- 
HimePcts. Public confidence could be ensured by 
jeY'Ng a national jury of representative news- 
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paper men to whom evidence could be sub- 
mitted publicly by printing in the various 
papers. Most of the lines of investigation will 
scarcely be called controversial. They do not 
specify such problems as: what relation exists 
between the character of the ownership of 
newspapers and the character of news? 

This investigation simply proposes that the 
press lead the public through its plant to see 
how the wheels go round. Visitors are always 
welcome in the office of the Daily Day. The 
editor exhibits to us the sporting room and 
specialized reporters, the financial editors and 
reporters who know, personally, the heads of 
banks, brokerage houses, mercantile and indus- 
trial corporations. He leads, then, to another 
part of the establishment, whose stories break 
on the front pages more frequently than do 
finance or sports, 

“This is our industrial news department. 
These men are expert reporters of labor situ- 
ations and we have general reporters with 
special labor training. Here is our library, all 
the authorities from Commons in this country 
to the Webbs in England. Here are the cur- 
rent trade and labor journals and government 
reports. Meet Mr. “A.”, whose railroad labor 
reporting makes his name known everywhere. 
Here is our labor editor. We are expecting a 
coal strike in Kansas within two weeks. We 
have in type on the bank now columns about 
its circumstances, ready when it breaks. Meet 
Mr. “B.”, who is the Daily Day’s general 
Slavic interpreter, experienced in getting the 
facts from unorganized immigrants. 

Well, if there isn’t a Daily Day, WHAT IS 
THERE? The press can te!l us best. 


Belgian Paper Cuts Price 
Le Soir, of Brussels, Belgium, which 
has the largest circulation in the king- 
dom, reduced its price January 1 from 
15 centimes, normally 3 cents, to 10 cen- 
times. 





The North Carolina Press Association 
is holding its midwinter meeting at the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston Salem, 


at the time Epiror & PustisHer goes to 
press. 
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Copywriters 


one and all! 


The churches of your 
* town can ‘use your ability.’ 
They need help in pre- 
paring their advertise- 
ments. Can't you write 
better advertisements than 
most of the church ads 
you have ever seen? 


Perhaps the church you 
attend, or the one just 
around the corner from 
your home, is refraining 
from making its ministry 
widely known because it 
is conscious that it lacks 
just the ability you possess. 


Tell the pastor you are 
ready to help. Show him 
some of the commercial 
achievements of advertis- 
ing in your city. Help 
him see the advantages to 
his church through care- 
ful, sustained advertising. 


Make now 
quire something more than money 
in 1922—help your community by 
linking your energies with a church. 


this resolution to ac- 


Church Advertising Departmental 


Rev. C. F. Reisner, D.D., Pres. 
701 West 177th St., New York 








Over thirty-six per cent. of Wis- 
consin’s people live in twenty-one 
cities, and a casual glance at the map 
shows the importance of these cities 
to the whole State. 


These twenty-one cities do two- 
thirds of the manufacturing. 


They are the chief distributors of 
commodities. 


They serve the country as well 
as the cities. 


They receive or assemble and con- 
vert into goods the produce of the 
farms and the forests, the mines and 


the lakes. 


Seventy-five thousand miles of 
highways facilitate distribution and 
travel and make easy the regular ar- 
rival of the daily paper at farm house 
and factory, so that your advertise- 
ment will be read in the country and 
your goods called for in the cities 
if you Use the Dailies right. 


Use these Dailies intensively. 








Circula- Rate for 
tion 5,000 lines 
Ne NN Se Sed baat cae eka cece (E) 7,900 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (M&E) 8,757 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter ............. (E) 5,801 .03 
RN TUNG x we es vane cacweeeea (E) 6,238 .03 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,111 .05 
*Milwaukee Journal ................. (E) 111,862 .20 
*Milwaukee WN icc ein dade a ane es (S) 87,593 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............. (M&E) 83,864 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................ (S) 63,545 
"Depeiiie TNO v6 kb o.c chants wicles< (E) 17,588 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times....... (S) 8,000 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
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What West Virginia 
Supplies to You 











You may not know it, but West Virginia 


mines probably furnished the coal you burn 


in your home and your factory—and the 


miners are NOT foreigners. They are Amer- 


icans whose family live near the mines and 


they read West Virginia daily newspapers. 


The great steel industry comes to West 


Virginia for the high grade limestone—hun- 


dreds of carloads a day—that is used in 


fluxing. 


The best steel is made “best” by 


the best limestone from the great quarries 


that in West Virginia are operated by natives 
s ] ) 


whose families read the local daily news- 


paper. 


Water power from the mountain streams 


operate hundreds of factories. The factory 


workers are spenders—they read the local 


daily newspapers. 


These readers buy what they see adver- 


tised in these local daily newspapers that 


they read. 











Circu- 
lation 


4,013 
3,096 


5,338 
6,288 
6,059 


a 
13,154 
13,861 
18,328 


Rate 
fer 
5,000 
lines 


021 


+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 


++Government Statement, April 1, 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Bluefield 
tTelegraph ...(M) 6,736 .025 Martinsburg 
*Journal ..... (E) 
Charleston - 
. organtown 
, Gazette ..... (M) 17,692 .06 > ng (E) 
Gazette ...... (S) 20,471 .06 
Parkersburg 
Gerkeburs eee re (M) 
tExpopent .(M&S) 8,198 .03 at SS (S) 
*Telegram -(E) 7,783 .035 *Sentinel ..... (E) 
. 
Telegram ....(S) 9,666 .035 Wheeling 
Fairmont *Intelligencer .(M) 
*West Virginian(E) 4,810 .03 News ....... (E) 
ee (M) 6,016 .03 "News ......-. (S) 
Huntington 
*Advertiser ..(E) 10,094 .035 1921. 
. 
ease sees ams *A. B.C. Report, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 12,811 .035 1921. 














JAPANESE PAPER ONLY NAMES 
TO U. S. EDITORS 


(Continued from page 11) 





ness men’s paper of limited circulation 
It will be remenibered as carrying the 
single pessimistic leading article on the 
day the Washington Conference was 
opened. 

The 
(the 


same class includes the Yamato 
ancient name for Japan), a nar- 
row, nationalistic organ cheaply im- 
itating the Kokumin, and the Yorozu 
Choho (Everything), of the same order. 

Below these are the so-called geisha 
or rikisha man’s papers, the Miyako 
(Metropolis), the Maiyu (Every Even- 


ing), the Niroku, and others less well 
known. They live on highly sensational 
crimes and war scares and _ their 


choicest offerings are in the line of sur- 
prisingly frank gossip. Libel laws mean 
nothing to them, and a spicy story about 
some well-known character is the “beat” 
of their day. 

This classification of Japan’s widest 
circulated newspapers will have served 
its single purpose if it helps those un- 
familiar with the press of this country 
to distinguish between the views of the 
Asahi or the Nichi-Nichi and the Ko- 
kumin or the Yamato. One is as likely 
to be quoted in some quarters as an- 
other, though the differences between 
them are all-important. 

That the general plane of Japanese 
journalism is on the rise is readily ap- 
parent. Since the first days of the war, 
when circulations increased as they did 
in America and the demand for fresh 
news was universal, improvement has 
been marked. The manner in which the 
leading newspapers covered the Wash- 
ington Conference, one of them having 
seven, and another five, staff correspond- 
ents on the scene, is good evidence of 
their enterprise. It was decidedly more 
difficult, for them to cover that 
Conference than for American news- 
papers to report the earlier meeting at 
Versailles. 

Trans-Pacific means of communica- 
tion are so limited and cable tolls so 
high that the burden they had to bear 
was enormous. The fact that expense 
was hardly considered and urgent rates 
of $3.24 a word were paid for frequent 
bulletins from the Conference is proof 
of the class of competition prevailing 
here. Few newspapers in the world pay 
as large annual cable bills as the Jiji 
Shimpo is required to meet in maintain- 
ing its excellent American and Euro- 
pean special service. 

The brilliant work of certain of the 
Japanese correspondents, notably that of 
Masanori Ito, who cabled the Jiji an 
outline of the Quadruple Alliance days 
before any other report confirmed it, 
will be long remembered in Washington. 

The quibbling critic would find much 
to harp on in the course of an investi- 
gation of the Japanese press. But if 
he condemned the newspapers of this 
country for not measuring up to our 
high standards, he would have forgot- 
ten that many of our journals had long 
histories and _ well-established reputa- 
tions half a century before the oldest of 
Japan were first published. And _ the 
worst thing he could do would be to 
judge the best of Japan’s press by the 
lowest existing here, a mistake that is 
too often made both ways across the 
Pacific. 


too, 


Would Stop German Paper Exports 
Word comes from Germany that the 


newspapers of that country are bringing 
strong pressure to bear on the Govern- 


ment tor the establishment of an em. 


bargo on the export of newsprint and 


woodpulp. The publishers say many 
newspapers have been forced to reduce 
sizes drastically because of lack 

paper, and actually face suspension 


while limitless supplies are being sent t 
the United States and other parts of the 
world. 


TRIBUNE FIGHTERS REWARDED 


Bonuses to Salesmen When Ad Revenue 
Reached New Heights 

That 1921 has rewarded fighters was 
unanimously acknowledged by salesmen 
of advertising space in the Chicago 
Tribune when, at their convention last 
week at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, it was 
reported that in 1921 the Chicago 
Tribune printed more advertising (ir 
money) than ever printed before by a 
\merican newspaper in one year. 

In recognition of this fact, bonu 
checks were distributed to each of th 
130 salesmen of the organization, the 
largest group of their kind on the staf 
of any American newspaper. 


A. A. A. A. Meeting January 10-11 
The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will hold a quarterl 
meeting of its executive committee it 
New York, January 10 and 11, 


January 19, at which the guest of hono; 


will be Frank C. Rand, president of thd 
International Shoe Company, St. Louis 





Three More Papers for Capper 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas ha 


added to his list of farm publications, by§ 


purchase, the Ohio Farmer of Cleveland 
the Michigan Farmer of Detroit and the 
Pennsylvania Farmer of Philadelphia 
heretofore owned by the Lawrence Pub 
lishing Company. 


J. W. Dunphy Dies Suddenly 


Boston, Jan. 5.—James W. Dunphy 
formerly publisher of the Boston Recoré 
dropped dead this evening while attené: 
ing a meeting of the directors of thé 
Home for Destitute Catholic Children. 





“Bankers’ Night’ for Sphinx Club 


The Sphinx Club’s 177th dinner, 4 
the Waldorf-Astoria, January 10, wil 
be featured as “Bankers’ Night.” Th 
speakers will include Dwight W. Mor 
row and G, A. O’Reilly. 


Death of William Tate 


William Tate, manager of the Phil 
delphia office of the Edwin Bird Wilso 
Advertising Agency, is dead at a 
Pa. 


Chicago Ad Man Dead 


The 
New York Council of the A.A.A.A. will 


hold a dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvanial 


y 





Chauncey M. Stokes, a former a 
vertising manager of the Chicago Tri! 
une and a prominent figure in Chic 
advertising history, is dead in Chicag 


Lower Price in Montgomery 
The Montgomery Advertiser announ 
a reduction of 20 per cent in its ann 
subscription price—a cut from $10 to § 


Ochs Off to Egypt 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the Né 
York Times, sails today on the Adria 
for a three-months’ trip to Egypt @ 
the Holy Land. 


J. K. Bangs Very Ill 


John Kendrick Bangs is gravely ill 
Atlantic City, N. J., following an ope 
tion December 31 for intestinal trou 
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MILLIONS IN AD MONEY 
AT GIDDING DINNER 


New York Retailers and Newspaper 
Men Honor New York Merchant 
When He Moves Store 
Up Town 


hundred friends of J. M. Gid- 
ding tendered him a dinner December 
30, at the Plaza Hotel, New York, to 
-ommemorate his removal of his busi- 
ness further up Fifth avenue. It was 
interesting to note that approximately 
$3,500,000 in advertising 


Five 


money was 
represented by the guests who are in 
the retail business in New York alone, 
most of them competitors of Mr. Gid- 
ding. 
\mong the local advertisers 


big 


there were S. J. Bloomingdale, $225,- 
000: Theo. S. Clark, $40,000; Daniel 
Frohman, $20,000; Louis Gimbel, 
$900,000; Percy Hart (Cammeyer’s) 
$100,000; Richard J. Hickson, $25,- 
000; Arthur J. Hull, $25,000; Samuel 
Knopp. (Weber & Heilbroner) $80,- 
000; H. R. Mallinson, $250,000: Her- 


man Milgrim, $50,000; Frank Russick, 
$150,000; Franklin Simon, $1,000,000: 
Horace Saks, $500,000; A. Sulka, $10,- 
O00. 
The wholesale and manufacturing 
interests, many of them heavy adver 
was also well represented, as 
were the newspapers of the city. 
\mongst the prominent newspaper 
advertising men present were James 
C. Dayton, Fred Trim and Harry Win- 
ter of the Journal; Claude Abell, Mar- 
tin Reedy, E. O. Peterson, H. M. 
W. H. Putnam, Frank Be- 
vier, Neil Kearney, William Abra- 
hamer of the American; Hal Fink, 
Millard F. Taylor, “Dick” Adams, 
James Roe, Joseph Holland, Thomas 
F. Burns, Stephen C. Berger, Carl P. 
Penny, of the World; E. M. Alexan- 
der, \. D. Van Dresser, Arthur Agrati 
of the Herald; Howard Davis, Capt. 
Haskell, Jr., W. G. Woodward, 


tsers, 


Roberts, 


W.E 
Charles Hughes, Godfrey Hammond, 
Porter Carruthers, Louis Sirky, Wal- 
ter Brunnell and Walter Goss of the 
Tribune; Adolph S. Ochs, Louis Wil- 
ey, E. S. Friendly, B. T. Butterworth, 
\. Hl. Damon, H. A O'Donnell, Roy 


G. Owen, Lucien Franck, Harris H. 
Walker and Arnold Sanchez of the 
Times 


George T. Wilson was toastmaster. 
Louis Wiley, in his address, said that 
Mr. Gidding’s copy had the reputation 
of being the worst prepared and the 
best pulling handled in the 
Times. Ford was the hit of 
His address was funny. 
lt was delivered by a man who, ac- 
cording to his looks would make an 
ideal undertaker and whose delivery 
would do credit to an orator deliver- 
ing a funeral oration. 

Mr. Gidding was congratulated up- 
on the great his eleven 
years in New York, the cap sheaf of 
his business career which started in 
Pa. After establishing 
that business he opened a branch store 
in Duluth, Minn., and then, attracting 
the attention of Charles P. Taft, he 
Was induced to go to Cincinnati, 
Where a third store was opened. 
Eleven years ago he broke into New 
York, where he has grown until his 
advertising account is now $200,000 a 
vear, 


copy 
Edward 
the evening. 


success of 


Bloomsburg, 


All of the other stores are still un- 
der the management of Mr. Gidding 
and his brothers, and they form, per- 
haps, one of the highest class “chain 
store” organizations in the country. 

The move up Fifth avenue was a 
logical one. The old location had be- 
come crowded, and Mr. Gidding real- 
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izes the advantage of room and ex- 
clusiveness, and that, as he is organ- 
ized now, “atmosphere” is a big fac- 


tor in his success. 





CONGRESS CONSIDERS NEWS BY 
GOVERNMENT RADIO 


from 


(Continued page 8) 





poration or the feeling of its own mem- 
bers against handling of a public utility 
by the Navy to prevent maintenance of 
news communication across the Pacific 
by the only means which are practic- 
able at present. 

At present there is before the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, (to which 
Committee is referred radio legislation 
coming before the Senate) Representa- 
tive Chindblom’s House resolution No. 7, 
passed by the House June 22, 1921. It 
amends the resolution now in _ force 
(Public 48—originally Senator Poindex- 
ter’s resolution S. J. R. 170) by provid- 
ing that on the Pacific, news may be 
carried by the Navy after inauguration 
of wireless service by private stations, 
though commercial messages may not. 
Even that privilege, however, expires 
by terms of the Chindblom resolution in 
June, 1922. 

Secretary of State Hughes added the 
subject of “Communication” to the 
agenda of the Arms Limitation Confer- 
ence. He was probably induced thereto 
by the serious situation on the Pacific 
as forcibly demonstrated by attempts to 
keep the people of the Far East properly 
advised as to progress of the Confer- 
ence. It is not impossible that some gen- 
eral agreement will be reached among 
countries represented at the Conference, 
under which there will develop an in- 
terchange of news reports by wireless 
between the United States and other 
countries, the Government providing di- 
rectly or indirectly for conditions under 
which facilities and low rates will be 
assured. 

Results could be secured more quickly 
and with less difficulty, however, if the 
Washington administration would ar- 
range separately, by agreement or treaty, 
with a few countries—China and Japan 
for instance—for use of Government 
radio facilities for exchange of news re- 
ports at a low. word rate. There is no 
question that Congress, on a_ proper 
showing of the facts, would endorse 
such an arrangement, particularly if so 
framed as to offer no competition or 
discouragement to privately operated sta- 
tions in handling profitable commercial 
messages. 

Meanwhile, it is vital that Congress 
act in giving the Navy necessary author- 
ity and equipment and personnel, so that 
it may continue to handle news reports 
where private stations are not prepared to 
give service and rates. Appearances in- 
dicate that extended public hearings on 
the subject will be held, particularly by 
the Senate Committee, which seems to 
have a broader conception of the nation- 
al interests involved. 





Paper Pursues Salt Lake Bakers 


As a result of the agitation of the Salt 
Lake Telegram twenty of Salt Lake 
City’s leading baking firms are to be 
prosecuted by the County attorney for 
alleged “price-fixing.” Several weeks 
ago the Telegram stirred the police by 
publishing a gambling expose, 


Double Misfortune for Brown 


The mother of Walter Brown, owner 
and publisher of the Chisholm (Minn.) 
Daily Tribune-Herald, was killed re- 
cently in an automobile accident in Chi- 
cago. Her husband was also injured. 


Ww 
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ILLINOIS 


‘ Illinois coal lands are tremendously valuable, 


yielding immense quantities of coal, which is 








turned into power in the manufacturing estab- 


lishments of the great state. 


The manufacturing industries of Illinois 
rank very, very high indeed, and the products 


of the state are used all over the world. 


Illinois is a great market. In the center of 
the great middle west, with the most compre- 
hensive transportation facilities, the second 
largest city in the Union, Illinois is everything 


a market should be. 


Illinois daily newspapers have power, they 
have circulation, they have influence. 


Place your merchandise in Illinois—get it to 
live merchants. Place your advertising in the 
live Illinois daily newspapers, get the printed 
word and the goods before the live, prosperous 


people and push. 


Other manufacturers have found it very 
good business. You will, too, if you go after 


it and do your share. 








Rate for Rate for 

Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines 

Bloomington Pantagraph ..... (M) 17,718 .05 .05 
Chicago Evening American....(E) 395,427 .60 .60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner .(M) 359,386 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ..(S) 738,788 .85 .85 
TChicago Daily Journal....... (E) 116,829 .26 .24 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 395,665 .65 .65 
TChicago Evening Post ....... (E) 44,021 .25 12 
Chiedge Tiliame .. 6 ceeded (M) 483,272 .70 -70 
Chicago Es an ca csere 6 0 RN (S) 801,881 1.00 1.00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald . CE) 1,988 .02 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ........... (E) 9,732 .04 04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 29,051 -11 09 
Pea Se cc ncemasdtedeces (E) 23,876 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus........... (E) ° 9,255 .04 04+ 
Shanti ‘Gaal ow co 8 8 ods (E) 4,999 .03 03 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
+tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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Features By 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 
Times Building, New York 














\ Fight for business 


there’s 


where 
a chance of winning, in 
Indianapolis, where income is 
balanced between 780 diversified 
industries and one of the richest 
agricultural 
world. 


sections in the 
They are buying in 
Indianapolis because they have 
the money. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 






z lhe 
Indianapolis 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
160 Nassau Sireet 
Chicago Office 


J. E. LUTZ 
First Nationa) Bank Bldg. 





USB NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
om 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. Lutz, 


E. 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 








New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New Haven 


people than buy 4 other TWO New 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








In LOS ANGELES the 





Leads ALL other daily papers, morning 
or evening, in amount of paid advertis- 
ine. Carried 1,422,400 lines in Novem- 
er. 

Covers its entire field completely. Many 
advertisers use it exclusively. 


Circulation over 140,000 daily 


Representatives 

Chicago 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bldg. 














TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 2800 line contracts for 
the Curtis Publishing Company; will make 
up lists during next thirty days for Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa.; hand- 
ling account of Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, 165 Broadway, New York. 

Bloodheart-Soat Company, World-Herald 
Bidg., Omaha. Handling advertising for The 
Northwestern Telephone Company, Bell Tel- 
ephone system in Nebraska, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Making 7800- line yearly contracts with 
newspapers for H, J. Heinz Company. 

Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Making 1000gine contracts 
with newspapers for the LouiSville & Nash- 
ville R. R. 

Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. Handling ac- 
count for the R. G. Sullivan Estate, Man- 
chester, N. H., cigars. Newspaper advertising 
is being placed in the Greater New York dis- 
trict for the company’s “7-20-4” cigar. <A 
special campaign directed at the Jewish mar- 
ket is also under way. 

Condon Advertising 
Bldg., Tacoma. Handling account for Phoe- 
nix Northern Trading Company, Tacoma. 

Cowen Company, 50 Union Square, New 
York. Making new contracts for P. Lorillard 
Company. 

Eldredge Company, Stevens Bldg., Detroit. 
Handling the following accounts: Allmur 
Manufacturing Company, Marion, Ind., elec- 
tric stoves; Parcol Industries, Ind., electric 
dishwashers; Sharpe Chemical Company and 
Motovic Products Corporation, motor acces- 
sories and electrical household utilities, De- 
troit. Planning trade journal and newspaper 
campaigns. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Renewing contracts for the Cunard 
Anchor Line. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Making up 1922 lists for 
Van Raalte Company, veils, hairnets, etce., 
New York; making up 1922 lists for Wein- 
garten Bros. “W. B. orsets.’ 

G. W. Ford Company, Austell Bldg., At- 
lanta. Making ag dl contracts with news- 
papers in the South for John B. Daniels Com- 
pany. 

Charles Daniel Frey, Monroe Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Making new contracts for the Earl 
Motor Car Company, Inc. 

Green-Lucas Company, South and Lom- 
bard streets, Baltimore. —o make up lists 
daring February for No-Leak-O Piston Ring 
Company, 824 West Nor th avenue, Baltimore. 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Sending out more copy 
on contracts for _Philip- Jones Corporation, ‘‘Van 
Heusen Collars. 

Hoyt’s Service Inc., Hanna Bldg., Cleve- 
land. Has secured account of the Ohio Body 
& Blower Company of that city, “Swartwout 
Ventilators,” steam specialties and metal 
buildings. 

Izzard Co., Times Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
The advertising account of the Charles H. 
Lilly Company, of Seattle and Portland, seed 
houses, has been placed with this agency. 


Agency, Perkins 


CALIFORNIANS TO BUY SPACE 





Los Angeles Club Has $200,000 to 
Spend in Newspapers and Magazines 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuriisHEr) 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 3.—Plans have 
been completed by the All-Year Club 
of Southern California for the spending 
of at least $200,000 in advertising the 
southland in newspapers of the East, 
Middle West, national magazines and 
other advertising mediums during 1922, 
it was announced here to-day. 

Still further purchase of advertising 
space is contemplated, so that this year 
is expected to witness a remarkably 
comprehensive publicity campaign to call 
the attention of the country to Southern 
California as a year-round place of 
residence. ° 

Advertisements for the campaign are 
being prepared now and the March is- 
sues of several national magazines will 
contain the “fore-runners.” 

“This advertising campaign has been 
made possible by the loyal support of 
business men here who believe in a 
greater Southern California and will- 
ingly backed up their belief with dol- 
lars,” said C, G. Milham, executive sec- 
retary of the Club. 

“Approximately 750 individuals, firms 
and corporations have subscribed thus 
far to the fund of the All-Year Club in 
sums ranging from a few dollars a year 





Farm papers, trade journals and newspapers 
are being used in this campaign. 

Harry H. Kroh, 280 Broadway, New York. 
oane orders for early Spring campaign of 
J. T. Lovett, nurseryman, Little Silver, N. 
Tos. also placing orders for mid-winter cam- 
paign of Laurel House and _ Laurel-in-the- 
Pines Hotel, Lakewood, N. 

Lincoln Advertising Service, Inc., 311 5th 
avenue, New York, Sending out 52-time or- 
ders for the Civilian Army & Navy Stores. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Sending out 100-line 2-time orders to farm 
papers for Chicago Mail Order House. 


Theo F. McManus, Inc., 44 East Hancock 
street, Detroit. Making 1000-line contracts 
for Maxwell-Chalmers. 

McKinney Company, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Will make up lists during 
January and February for Auto Kamp Equip- 
ment Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th 
avenue, New York. Making contracts for F. 
F, Dalley Company, “2-in-1” shoe polish. 

Ralph W. Merrill Company, Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago. Has secured the following 
accounts: Falls Motor Company, Sheboygan 
falls, Wis.; Perfex Radiator Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Standard Washing Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
“Morse Silent Rocker Joint Chain Drive.” 
Will make up lists during next 30 days. 

Morse 7 Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York Making 5000-line contracts 
with new spapers “for the Potter Drug & Chem- 
ical Company. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 
street, New York. 
Liggett & Meyers. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Making yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. 

Picard & Co., 16 West 46th street, New 
York. Making 3892-line yearly contracts with 
newspapers for the United Shirt & Collar 
Company. 

Harry Porter Company, 
street, New York. Will make up lists during 
January for MHoudaille Company, hydraulic 
shock absorbers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Sending out new contracts 
and new copy and planning big general 
schedule for the Shredded Wheat Company, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 


120 West 32d 
Renewing contracts for 


15 West 44th 


H. E. Remington Ad Company, 327 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Making yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Making 3000-line yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Ironized Yeast Company. 

George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 
3uhl Bldg., Detroit. Handling trade journal 
advertising of O. & W. Thum Company, 
“Tanglefoot” fly paper, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Simmons & Babcock, 200 East Erie street, 
Chicago. Handling advertising for the Van 
Kerr Company, “Van Kerr” transformers, and 
for Barr Bros., “Priscilla Dean’ tams and 
children’s hats. 
to vieweiil Guna dollars. 

“The executive committee, which was 
formed last June, is now bending its 
efforts to complete the fund of $3,000,000 
a year so that the advertising of South- 
ern California may be done on an even 
larger scale than present funds permit.” 


Members of the executive commit- 
tee include G. Harold Powell, Harry 
M. Haldeman, Dr. Frank G. Barham, 


George G. Young, Edward A. Dickson, 
Harry Chandler, Daniel H. Jones, Henry 
W. Omelveny and others. 


Lydiatt Papers in New Corporation 


Ownership of Marketing and Busi- 
ness Management, Toronto, and the an- 
nual publications known as _ Lydiatt’s 
300k and Who’s Who in Canadian Ad- 
vertising, has been transferred to a pri- 
vate corporation, Marketing Publishers 
Ltd. The business will continue at 53 
Yonge street, Toronto, with no change 
in the personnel or control. All the 
stock in the company is owned by W. 
A. Lydiatt and those directly associated 
with him in the business. 


Amen Dinner This Evening 
Edward P, Mitchell, editor of the New 
York Sun, will be the guest of honor 
at the annual dinner of the Amen Cor- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel this 
evening. 
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Jersey Shore merchants report a larger 











With many communities just’ emerging 
from a serious business depression North 


1921 Christmas business than last year. The 
territory from which these business houses 
draw their patronage can be covered by the 


ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








Tried and Found True 


Whether as a household necessity for 
the family or a productive salesman 


for advertisers 
Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


has stood the test for generations. 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke 
Brunswick Building, =k York 
e Ford-Parsons Co., 
Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 





Lineage 1921 pl 
Buffalo Evening News .........- 785,118 ac 
Indianapolis News .......+-+++5 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal othebon . -640,7 ar 
Detroit News ...ccccciseos «+++ 633,500 M 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 = 
Chicago Daily News .........+++ 629,187 Ww 
Pittsburgh Press ..........-.++- 605,108 16 
Tebeds BIRO 60.0062 covevscoces 568,628 
Hartford Times ...c0deccsecors 550,039 he 
Cleveland Press ..........eee8% 499,072 
Newark Evening News did not furnish ch 


separate foreign display lineage figures. 
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The amalgamation of the two aie 
progressive Jewish newspapers 
New York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


R or af 
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The National Jewish Daily 
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In Your 1922 Circulation 
Plans, Consider This: 


Ten thousand new subscribers 
added in ten weeks will bring 
you a greater return on the 
circulation investment than a 
similar gain spread over the 
year. 


Publishers are cautioned against per- 
sons claiming to represent us. 


ee 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 


ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 


300 MERRITT BioG., LOS ANGELES,CaL. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








21,652,613 Lines 


In 1921 The New York Times 
published 21,652,613 agate lines of 
advertising, 7,132,019 lines more than 
any other New York newspaper. 
Millions of lines of advertisements 
were excluded from The Times in 
1921 because of lack of space and 
because of rigid rules regarding the 
character of announcements accepted. 








Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 

communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
or more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 
NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
Smong the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 


upward of four pages devoted to f 


tecipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Member A B. C. 


imes. 
irculation 30,237 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. 
New r! 


ork cago 


TIMES 


Lytton Bldg. 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
dress your communications to the Dotrar Putter Epitor. 
' clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


ideas wiil not be returned. 


NE Indiana newspaper has greatly 
reduced the number of “missed 
papers” by installing a profit sharing 
system of eliminating the complaints 
among its city carriers. A small fine is 
assessed for each “missed paper.” The 
fund derived from this is divided at the 
end of each month among those carriers 
not having “misses” reported against 
them during the period—L. H. 
Publishers of the Truth, Elkhart, Ind., 
recently mailed out a questionnaire to 
each subscriber in which many ‘and vari- 
ous questions were asked pertaining to 
the paper and its policies. The sub- 
scribers were asked to give a general 
opinion of the paper and to offer such 
criticism they felt was just; to give 
suggestions tending to improve the 
paper; to state what they find to be the 
most interesting features. The various 
answers were grouped and the paper 
printed what they found to be the con- 
census of opinions on each question 
asked in the questionnaire.—C. G. 





“Get clean white paper for your cup- 
board and closet shelves at the Sun 
office. 25 yards for 25 cents,” advertises 
the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun, in its “for 
sale” columns. The three-line ad turns 
white waste into money.—R. T. A. 





Keep a card index of all boys making 
application for routes.’ Such informa- 
tion as name, address, age, telephone 
number, school attended, experience and 
date of application should be placed on 
the card. Determine the routes to which 
the applicant is eligible and group the 
cards accordingly. By this system in- 
formation on available boys for routes 
will be at hand at all times —L. H. 


When Elder S. R. Zug, of Palmyra, 
now in his 90th year, started 1922 right 
by subscribing for the Lancaster Ex- 
aminer and New Era, he did so for the 
70th consecutive year. The paper de- 
voted a column and a half of news 
space to a story and picture of Elder 
Zug and in its editorial comment pointed 
out that there are few newspapers which 
have lived for 70 years and fewer still 
who have subscribers who have three 
score and ten years on their books. Many 
papers have readers who have been on 
the list for 25 years or more and their 
stories On appropriate occasions make 
good reading.—K: K. K. 


One western newspaper semi-annually 
stages a men’s style page, the center of 
which is boxed giving advanced data 
on Spring and Summer, and Fall and 
Winter fashions in chart form. Around 
this is arranged the advertisements of 
local tailors and retail clothiers. Al- 
though but a small town, it’s always 
good for a double page, and the style 
box is small, too—B. A. T. 


Money can be made by the judicious 
use of samples and by the same token 
you can waste a lot of white paper and 
labor which means money if the work 
is not done intelligently. To throw 


sample paper in the yards or on the 
porches of homes where your paper is 
not taken is not the most effective form 
of sampling. Let us suppose you are 


Eprtor & Pus- 
The fact that the 
Ad- 
When they appear 
Unavailable 


publishing a good daily in a town of 
from ten to twenty-five thousand people. 
Have the circulator make a survey of 
the routes aided by the carrier. Find 
out how many homes there are on each 
route. Then ascertain and mark on 
your route maps the houses that are not 
taking your paper. Have the carrier 
call each evening as he delivers his 
papers if yours is an afternoon paper 
or during the afternoon if you have a 
morning paper on five of the prospects 
and tell them you are going to give them 
a sample each day for ten days. At the 
end of the ten days have the carrier take 
the order. While at it have the carrier 
ask them what papers they are taking 
and ascertain if they are receiving good 
service. If each carrier will visit from 
three to five families each day you will 
find that the route will show a very 
satisfactory increase. This system far 
excels spasmodic canvassing for without 
extra help and without additional ex- 
pense you can cover your territory all 
the time and build up your routes.— 
a 


Arrange short automobile trips o¥ 
about a day into the country. Get hotels, 
road houses, and gas and repair stations 
along these routes to place their adver- 
tisements in your paper.—G. H. D. 





The success of “Go-to-the-theatre 
week” held in Minnesota through the 
initiative. of James E. Watts, dramatic 
critic of the Duluth Herald, who re- 
ceived the backing of Gov. J. A. O. 
Preus, has spread to other states. A 
communication, dated Nov. 25, from E. 
E. Cashman, secretary of the Orpheum 
Company, of Peoria, Ill., to Mr. Watts 
asks for information concerning the 
campaign for the week, that he intends 
to arrange for a similar campaign there. 


—S. K. D. 


The Lynn, Mass., Telegram: News has 
inaugurated classified advertising for de- 
partment stores, the leading stores of the 
city being represented by multiple small 
ads in the classified section, in addition 
to their regular large space ads. It is 
believed that this paper is probably the 
first one in the country, with the possible 
exception of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, to use these ads for department 
stores. The idea has already become 
popular with the store advertising 
managers, who are using them to good 
advantage calling attention to gifts for 
Christmas. The movie theatres and 
organizations run readers of coming 
events, in classified department.—W. 

Why not window displays by news- 
papers featuring from week to week 
various lines of goods manufactured or 
sold by their advertisers? While the 
frontage of many newspaper plants will 
not lend well to window displays, it 
would not require much expense in the 
majority of cases to provide suitable 
space. It will be recalled that during 
the past few years banks have been 
adopting window displays in which the 
goods of clients were featured. Ad- 
vertisers would undoubtedly appreciate 
this co-operation from the newspapers 
and the window displays, as well, could 
be made very interesting to the public. 
—R. A. 
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HE live advertiser 

has an unusual op- 
portunity in Detroit 
through The News. 
Great retail stores us- 
ing News advertising 
have shown as good 
and in many cases a 
better volume of busi- 
ness than in 1920. 











The Best Paper 


In 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades ectwe. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madisen Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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TO START NEW LEDGER HOME 


Philadelphia Papers Expect First Sec- 
tion Ready by End of 1922 

First actual steps looking to the erec- 
tion of the new Philadelphia Public 
Ledger Building will be taken early in 
lebruary. 

‘Vhen completed, the structure will be 
one of the largest, most up-to-date and 
most complete newspaper plants in the 
world. It will halt 
bounded by Chestnut, Sixth, Seventh and 
Sansom streets. The building will ad- 
join the plant of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, which fronts on Independence 
>quare. 
more 


occupy a block. 


Announcement of the plan was 
made than a but un- 
settled business conditions caused an in- 
definite postponement of actual work. 
It is hoped that the first installment of 
the new plant will be completed by the 
nd of 1922. 

Soon after February 1, workmen will 


number of old 


year ago, 


xin demolishing a 


t 


7 


bu 
bt 


part 


Idings that now occupy that 
l [ Ledger Building, 


of the site of the 
located at the northeast 
Seventh and Sansom streets. A space 
extending 210 feet east on Sansom street 
from Seventh, and 150 feet north on 
Seventh from Sansom, will be cleared. 
On this plot of land, 150 by 210, will 
be erected a three-story structure which 
will be the manufacturing plant of the 
Ledger Building. 

\s soon as this manufacturing build- 
ing is equipped, work will be started on 
the second section. This second section 
will be L shaped, occupying the site of 
the present Ledger Building—one of the 
buildings in the history of 
American journalism—extendiig south 
on Sixth street, from Chestnut, to San- 
and extending west on Sansom 
until it meets. the manufacturing 
The third section of the struc- 
extend along Chestnut street 
from the west wall of the present Ledger 
Building to Seventh street and south on 
Sansom until it joins the manufacturing 
building. 

The new Ledger Building will be ten 
stories high, the same as the Curtis 
Building, and the colonial architecture 
will be in keeping with that of the home 
of the three Curtis magazines—the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and The Country Gentle- 
man 


new 


corner of 


new 


historic 


som, 

street 
building. 
ture will 


PRESS MEETING AT MARSEILLES 





Far Eastern Newspaper Men Invited to 
French Colonial Exposition 
(Special to Eprtor & Prerisner from its Far 
Eastern Bureau) 

Tokio (by mail) —Newspaper men 
throughout the Far East are receiving 
invitations to attend a conference of the 
to be held at Marseilles next 
April, at which it is hoped representa- 
tives will be present from all the coun 
tries “having interests in the Pacific 
Ocean.” The invitation says that par- 
ticipating in the meetings will be jour- 
nalists from China, Japan, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Korea, South America, and 
3ritisa, Dutch and French colonies in 
Pacific territory. The meeting will be 
held in connection with the “Exposition 
Coloniale de Marseille.” and is being 
specially promoted by the Association of 
the French Colonial Press. of which M. 
Camille Devilar, 132 Avenue d’Orleans, 

Paris, is the corresponding secretary 


press 


Five-Hour Race for ‘‘Subs”’ 
Carriers for the El Paso (Tex.) Her- 


1 


ald held a five-hour race for subscribers 


December 27, teams starting at 8:15 
a. m., with the blast of the local rail- 
road shop whistle and ending their 


efforts five hours later when the whistle 
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started out with a 

ig apiece and found a box 
of chocolates awaiting them on their re- 
turn to the office. The evening 
spent at the theater. H. H. Fris, circu- 
lation manager, says that the race was 
“the biggest success for a one-day cam- 
paign that 1 have ever experienced.” 
\ll circulation literature of the Herald 
bears its 1922 slogan—“An El Paso Her- 
ald in Every Home.” 
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£SEK ARBITER TO SETTLE 
N. Y. PRESSMEN’S DISPUTE 


(Continued from page 9) 





with charges that the portions of inter- 


national law objected to were enacted 


at the last convention of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assist 
ants’ Union of North America under 


circumstances that the publishers con- 
tended invalidated them. Previously, 
on March 17, the union heads, local and 
international, replying to the owners’ 
and publishers’ statement of the points to 
he adjusted, had agreed to the arbitra- 
tion of “all points of difference.” 

Armed with this promise, the pub- 
lishers on December 24 informed the 
local and national! officers that unless the 
union agreed before January 3, 1922, to 
live up to their agreement, the news- 
papers would terminate all negotiations 
with the unicn. The meeting on Sun- 
day resulted as stated above. 

The owners’ committee also informed 
that 
the selection of an arbitrator, the pres- 
entation of all issues should begin, and 
that the decision of the arbitrator 
should be rendered within thirty days 
thereafter and should apply to the period 
of a new contract for one year begin- 
ing February 28, 1922. 

No definite statement of the points at 
issue could be secured this wéek, but it 
is thought likely that the newspaper 

will ask for a reduction in the 
wages of juniors, leaving those of press- 
men-in-charge and pressmen as at pres- 
ent. It is also probable that the pub- 
will provisions that eight 


the union within five days after 


owners 


seek 


lishers 


-hours shall constitute a days’ work and 


that men may be transferred from one 
press to another at 
the office 

Pressmen-in-charge now receive $8.50 
per day; pressmen, $7.50 and juniors, 
$30 per week 


the convenience of 


HUSE HEADS UNITED FEATURES 


Weil Known as a Publisher and News- 
paper Business Executive 

Norris A. Huse, part owner of the 
Norfolk (Neb.) Daily News and former 
vice-president and director of the Ameri- 
can Press Association, has been ap- 
pointed generat manager of the United 
Feature Syndicate, an affiliated organiza- 
tion of the United Press Association. 
Mr. Huse is widely known among news- 
paper men throughout the country, he 
having been in charge of the national 


advertising department of the A. P. A. 

Mr. Huse’s grandfather, William 
Huse, established the first newspaper in 
Northern Nebraska at Ponce in 1871. In 
1888, his father, William N. Huse, es- 


tablished the Daily News at Norfolk. 
Upon leaving the University of 
Nebraska Mr. Huse joined his father in 
the management of the News and it was 
during the first four years with that 
newspaper that its circulation climbed 
from 300 to 9,000 in a city of 6,000, an 
achievement in country circulation that 
attracted wide attention at the time. 
Five years ago when Mr. Huse raised 
a fund of $10,000 among Nebraska pub- 
lishers and expended it in taking adver- 


, ese 
tising men of Boston, New York and 


Philadelphia on a tour of the state. 
Mr. Huse retired from editorship and 
management of the Norfolk News to 
join the American Press in 1917 and 
left the latter organization less than a 
year ago. All male members of the 
Huse family, five in all, for three gen- 


if the revised edition of the New Test 
ment in the Chicago Times, regard 
as one of the most sensational journal 
tic feats of the time. 

Col. Snowden sent Charles E. Ha 
rington, New York correspondent of ¢ 
Times, to London in the hope of obtaiy 
ing a copy of the edition in advance , 

















erations, have been engaged in news- publication. Harrington was unsucces a 
paper work, His brother, Gene Huse, ful in London, but he returned to Amediioge une 
who had been associated with him in jeqa on the ship that brought back 
the conduct of the Norfolk News, suc- member of the Commission of Revisiol—l office 
ceeded him in the editorship and general who nad ac py in his possession whi¢iho has 
management of the newspaper. Harrington obtained, telegraphing pay 
is ial - from New York the moment he land panting. 
is and h 
COL. C. A. SNOWDEN DEAD rale A 
a wou 
, 7 Paper Men See Bright Year here is 
Published First Version of New Testa- TI . 1 sal ? . arrange: 
5 ‘ . > 3 al sales convention of t - 
ment in Chicago Times ane ee ee “EL; 
: . 7 f a Central Ohio Paper Company, held #pilable 
Pacoma, Wash., Jan. 4—Col. Clinton Columbus, marked the beginning of te Adve 
: . ; . ager. 
\. Snowden, formerly editor of the 50th year of the company in the papiiil consi 
Chicago Times and the Tacoma Ledger field. The convention closed with a dj ae pee! 
2 : , 5 , . . ~ P ntly. 
and once managing editor of the New ner at which secretary K. D. Wo » pape 
York Times, died here today aged 74 stated the company was how workigg be t 
Years. Col. Snowden was responsible, “full force and full time’ and that | RT. 
back in the eighties, for the publication yjewed the coming? year as promising. 
: ulation 
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SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT F= 
tion 
For Newspaper Making you | 
ienced 
s how 
experie: 
FOR SALE game, 
. Kno 
BARGAINS IN PRINTING : Eee 
MACHINERY Printers’ Outfitters and r 


24-page with Color Cylinder. 
Potter 16-page Stereo. 
Duplex 8-page Angle Bar. 


Duplex Motor-Driven Matrix Drying 
Presses. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS 
Marshall Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide ‘“‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 











7 Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 





MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW. YORK CITY 


Exclusive Sale of Complete News- 
paper Plant; 16-page press, Model B 
Intertype, 2 Model 5 Linotypes, steel 
cabinet, new type; installed 8 months 


ago. Can ship and install imme- 
diately. Good terms. 





LIST 26, 16 pages, FOR PUBLISHERS, NOW READY 





Take It To 





American Typefounders’ products, printers 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATION WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 

se unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
4 50 words) FREE. 


Office Manager 

o has had eight years’ experience would 
eve some owner or publisher of all the de- 
work of his paper. Understands modern 
unting, advertising records, A. B. C. rec 
s and has the ability to build up the general 
rale of the business office. Now employed, 
would consider offer of $60.00 a week, 
here is a chance to grow. Interview can 
rranged. Box B-692, Epitror & PusLisHeEr. 


ilable 

Advertising Manager. One Circulation 
imager. Now employed but desires change. 
1 consider only Southwestern proposition, 
we prefer to locate in that territory per- 
hently. Prefer a medium size growing 
in, paper of any rank, but where results 
be recognized. If your paper needs a 
ic get in touch with us. Address Box 
R. T., B-663, Epiror & PusLisHeEr. 

ulation Manager 

employed on large daily and Sunday as 
circulator will be open for a position after 
nary Sth. Can furnish best of references. 
3, Epiror & PUBLISHER. 













tion Manager 


e you position open for young successful 
brienced Manager of Circulation? 3 One who 
s how to get the business. Understand 


experienced in every phase of the circula- 
game, both inside the office and out on the 

Know how to get best results from 
fers and solicitors. Can furnish A-1 refer- 
bs and recommendations. Write or wire at 
expense. Will work anywhere in United 
es or Canada. R. C. Parks, 1715 Avenue 
Beaumont, Texas. 





erienced Reporter 
college graduate, at present Secretary 
ber of Congress, wants position where op- 
bnity for development and advancement is 
ed. Address Box B-694, Epiror & Pus- 
ER. 


> Grade Newspaper Man 

enced as editorial and advertising ex- 
wishes to connect with live daily as 
t or advertising manager. References. 
B-681, Epiror & PuBLISHER. 

scan ; = , 

strious News Man 

hic reporter, compelling headlinist who 
xtract utmost from telegraphic report seeks 
Employed. B-690, Epiror & Pus LisHER. 
pger—Country and Metropolitan 

rience, $5,000 man, now employed, wish 
pe. Result record—highest references. 
ly or share with or without financial inter- 
Box B-693, Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


ing Editor 


experience on dailies in small and metro- 
m cities desires change about February 1. 
produce newspaper with individuality, and 
‘record to prove it. Now in executive 
ity in city »f more than quarter million. 
31. Wide ver. Republican, Go any- 


. $75. Write B-666, care Eptror & Pus- 
CAGE, 


BUILDING — 
eee Publisher 
_————__——— 


vice 


pli 


'y 


pment bj 
ly located 


Any Cast 


N 


RS CC 


Ss a.young man with 7 years’ experience 
plici.ing, p.omotion and development. 
is what “hustler” means, and has his 
of brains in the head, and energy in the 
It's a har' job that’s wanted—with 
of possibilxies for the future, Box 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


Publisher 


you like an assistant capable of assum- 
rge of office and foreign advertising, 
financial and A C records; meet- 
lic; proof reading; writing, etc.? Wish 
ion with opportunity on growing daily, 
coast preferred. Old enough to think 


Oung enough to learn. No soft job 
lave position of trust on daily. 
Ps for change in confidential letter. 


B.679,; care Eptror & PuptisHer. 


bblisher 


7 annual report show that you have 
nm 5% of your circulation accounts 
Ming for 1921. If not I would like to 
touch with you. Am 32 years of age, 
M years’ hard newspaper experience and 
ing to show you that I can make good. 
member of the I. C. M. A. and have a 
that will bear consideration. Now em- 
but will consider a change if you are 








: to pay $60.00 a week to start. May I 

Kansas CittBn interview? Sox B-691, Epiror & 

Denver BER. 

Los Ange : 

San Frand Advertising Manager 

Portlan * 1 “aes a 

Spokane ff . place in your organization for a 

Winnipes E> thoroughly familiar with agenc 
f welve years experience with lead- 
ropolitan papers. Now with leading 
ountain daily. Age 29, neat appear- 
a progressive, Salary commensurate 
Sductive work. Best of references. 


ox B-674, care Eptror & PuBLIsHER. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3 Cc A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Newspaper Man 


With wide, successful executive experience at 
home and abroad. Expert makeup, who has 
just resigned the managing editorship of a na- 
tionally known morning and Sunday newspaper, 
and an afternoon newspaper which, established 
only 13 months ago, is making money today, 
wants a position in or near New York City, his 
home, Has filled every chair, including those 
of editorial writer and paragrapher and has 
an A-1 record as foreign correspondent in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin, Would accept the editor- 
ship of a trade paper or magazine that needs 
a man with a head full of ideas and who is 
not afraid of hard work. Address 
3-645, Eptror & PusiisHer. 
Publisher 


General Manager of wide experience, familiar 
with up-to-date advertising and _ circulation 
methods, efficiency and business detail and 
proper direction of all departments of news- 
paper making seeks opportunity as General 
Manager-Publisher. ecord of accomplish- 
ment and the endorsement of successful news- 
paper proprietors. Address B-683, Epitror & 
PUBLISHER, 


Reliable Reporter 
Failure of a daily resulted in my unemploy- 


“Tact,” 


ment. Fifteen years experience. Four po- 
sitions within period. Small city training. 
Familiar wth sports. Done general assign- 


ments. Healthy, energetic. References best 
evidence to worth; ready now. B., 307 Han- 
selman, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Past Three Years 

were abnormal. Many newspapers have not 
yet readjusted to conditions, therefore are not 
returning a fair profit. I am a practical and 
successful newspaper executive, knowing every 
detail of the business. can readjust your 
paper to present conditions, and increase your 
profits. Can furnish capital in case of neces- 
sity. Let me put your paper back on a good 
profit basis. All correspondence confidential. 
Address Box B-688, care Epitor & PusBLisHER. 
You — Mr. Publisher 


ought to be interested in my qualifications as 
business manager, treasurer or comptroller. 
Young man 33 years of age, married, 15 years 
experience all departments of newspaper. Ex- 
pert accountant, thoroughly versed in Federal 
tax matters, Conscientious, painstaking work- 
er, tactful, diplomatic, good executive. High- 
est references. Now employed, but could ob- 
tain release upon reasonable notice. Address 
8-682, care Epttor & PUBLISHER. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising Manager : 
or salesman for paper in eastern Pennsylva- 








nia. Give references, or present and past 
position, Must be man who can produce re- 
sults. Good opening for live wires. Address 


B-675, Epitor & PUBLISHER. _ 
Advertising Manager 
Growing newspaper in city of over 30,000 has 


opening for live, aggressive advertising mana- - 


and 
and 
Ad- 
etc. 


ger. Must be experienced man with ideas 
initiative, capable of handling department 
producing results. Salary commensurate. 
dress, giving experience, salary expected, 
Box B-689, Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 


Circulation Manager 


Young man with real circulation ability; must 
know the independent carrier system and how 
to get best results from solicitors, agents and 
carriers; good personality and best of habits 
are essentials. Illinois daily of 10,000. Ad- 
dress B-651, care Epitror & Pus isHER. 

If Your are a Young Man 

with experience in classified advertising, ag- 
gressive and possess initiative and ambition, 
there is a good position open to reorganize 
and take charge of the classified advertising 
department of a large afternoon and Sunday 
morning daily in a Southwestern city of 
140,000 population, Address B-686, Epitor & 
Pusiisuer with full details and salary ex- 
pected. 

Manager for Daily Newspaper 
Wanted—Man capable of managing highly de- 
veloped, high class exclusive daily newspaper 
in middle west city of 25,000. Must not only 
know the business end thoroughly but be a 
trained newspaperman, progressive and_ sensi- 
tive to public opinion. Paper-is bulwarked by 
highly efficient, loyal organization. Applicant 
must be of high character and furnish refer- 
ences. In first letter please state former con- 
nections, age, etc., and salary expected. Ad- 
dress B-676, Epttror & PuBLIsHER. 

Wanted 
Bookkeeper who has had experience in news- 
paper office. Daily Star-Sun, Niles, Mich. 
Young Men 


with college educations working on afternoon 
dailies in cities of 35,000 to 150,000 are re- 
quested to communicate with publisher of 
large afternoon newspaper in middle west. 
Men whose efforts indicate that they deserve 
greater opportunities will be offered a connec- 
tion with this paper when a vacancy occurs. 
Address Box B-685, Epttror & PusLisHer. 





HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Wanted 

A young man with energy, initiative and push 
who understands the printing business and 
human nature to take charge of a_linotype 
school which is to be established with strong 
financial backing sufficient to guarantee opera- 
tion for long time. Prefer one who knows 
the publishing business on one who has had 
experience in teaching. Must have adminis- 
trative and executive ability. Box B-695, Epr- 
ror & PUBLISHER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Dividends $10,000 

yearly receipts over $50,000, shown by eastern 
county seat weekly newspaper and job print, 
now offered for quick sale at $40,000; terms 
half cash, balance $2,000 yearly. Salaries of 
two owners $7,000; death of one causes the 


sale. Mention No, 1282. “We connect the 
Wires.” Fernald’s Exchange, Inc., Third 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Editor 


who can invest $25,000 cash can secure one- 
third interest in thriving independent morning 
newspaper in Southwest, established 1896. 
Buyer must be capable editorial writer and 
paragrapher, able soon to assume editorial su- 


pervision. Newspaper enjoys splendid _pres- 
tige. Owners practical executives. rite 
fully of yourself, experience and _ require- 


ments. B-677, care Epitor & PuBLiIsHER. 


{ Want to Buy 

An interest in your newspaper, assuming the 
business end. Have been connect with a 
syndicate rebuilding and advancing departments 
and wish to use the training and experience, 
wider than usual, in pushin malt a publica- 
tion in which I have working interest. Ad- 
dress B-668, care Epiror & PuBLISHER. 


FEATURE SERVICES 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Editorial and Feature Service 
Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 


ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 


samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 





LEGAL NOTICE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, December 28, 1921. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (14%) on the preferred capital stock 
of this Company, payable January 16, 1922, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 9, 1922. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





Telegraph 
Editor 


Experienced man now 
handling state desk and 
Associated Press wire 
desires permanent change. 
Would prefer telegraph 
desk or state desk on 
metropolitan afternoon 
newspaper. Best of ref- 
erences from present and 
past employers. Com- 
municate through box 


B-678 Editor & Publisher. 











New York World Almanac Out 


The New York World Almanac for 
1922 was placed on sale this week with 
880 pages of statistics and information 
on American and world affairs, and 250 
pages of advertising. 


(COMPETENT daily newspaper 
publisher can buy protected 
minority interest in prosperous lead- 
ing daily of small middle west city. 
Holding has been returning owner 
for personal effort and investment 
$800 to $1,000 a month. $40,000 
cash required. 


Proposition X. G. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 














For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 8 
cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, type col. 
length is 22 in., tapeless folder, extra roller 
stocks and spindles, metal furnace, carved 
casting box, elevating table and double 
steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 




















Luncheon for Paul Block 


Paul Block was tendered a luncheon 
at the Advertising Club of New York 
on December 29 by the members of his 
New York office in celebration of the 
21st anniversary of Mr. Block’s entrance 
into business for himself. As a tribute 
of their esteem, Mr. Block’s associates 
presented him with a gold fountain pen 
and gold pencil, and a letter expressing 
their appreciation, and stating that most 
of the members in the New York office 
had been there twelve years. 





Writers in Pittsburgh Government 


Two newspapermen of Pittsburgh will 
hold office under the administration that 
went into power January 2. They are 
L. R. Goshorn and Edward N. Jones, 
both of the Pittsburgh Dispatch staff. 
Mr. Goshorn was appointed city treas- 
urer. He was formerly political writer 
for the Dispatch. Mr. Jones takes the 
post of secretary to the Mayor. 





Coast Hotel Men Praise Hearst 


The Northern California Hotel As- 
sociation passed resolutions recently 
commending William Randolph Hearst 
for the advertising campaign for Cali- 
fornia which he conducts in his news- 
papers at his own expense. 





New “Anti” Weekly in Hibbing 

The Weekly Protest is the name of a 
new paper that has been started in Hib- 
bing, Minn., and which will be issued 
every week. Its purpose is understood 
to be the tearing down of the present 
administration of what is known as the 
“richest village in the world.” 
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Associated Editors 











They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 




















35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago | 














THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 














America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








A 
Beautiful Gravure Cover 
In Colors 
For Your Newspaper 


A new idea--Write for particulars 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 








The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
1. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York 





Chicago 
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HUNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully im your city does mot bar it from this department. 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. When they appear clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will mot be returned. 


‘ITY editors will find a wealth of hu- 
man interest material associated with 
prominent people in their community 
which can be used during National 
Thrift Week, January 17-23, beginning 
Ben Franklin’s birthday, if they will de- 
tail a reporter to interview each day a 
dozen or more successful citizens for a 
100 word story “How I Earned my First 
Dollar.” This was recently tested and 
proven a very successful feature by the 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise —J. A. G. 





One of the most attractive and con- 
structive features that our paper has 
used for some time is a “What This 
City Needs” column. We, got the 
material for the first run by interviews 
and at the bottom of it put: “What do 
YOU think this city needs? Write and 


Unavailable 


by months with a notation as to where 
the happening of that date was written 
up. In this way it was possible to have 
a historical event for each day and on 
such days as no particular event occurred 
the writer stated that fifty or a hundred 
years ago the Idiana pioneers were put- 
ting down plank roads, or doing some- 
of that sort. The biographies were se- 
cured by going through all available 
Hoosier books of biography and also 
“Who’s Who in America” and classify- 
ing by months the birthdays of all 
Hoosiers mentioned in these volumes. 
The feature was kept running for a 


year.—F. H. W. 


lf your woman’s club department has 
become hackneyed and stereotyped and 
is not keeping up its interests, start a 





They dig for them. They dig for them 


everywhere. 


then getting after those who are doing 





/DIGGING FOR NEWS 


| IGGING for ideas, for news-story germs is one of the most productive 

things a newspaper man can do,” 
of Minnesota in a recent number of the Quill. “Where do these fertile-minded 
city editors and managing editors get all of the seemingly original ideas which 
find their way into an assignment book? 


in the restaurant, at the club, or even in church. 

“They dig for them in the magazines and in the bulletins and reports of 
busniess, professional, scientific and other societies and associations. They dig 
for them in the columns of their own and their rival’s newspapers. They dig 


“And the reporter will do well to copy their example, reading voraciously 
and omnivorously; seeing many persons, starting them to talking about things 
they are interested in and then letting them talk; keeping their eyes everlastingly 
open for things that are being done or left undone in their communities, and 


says W. P. Kirkwood of the University 


Out of their heads? Only in part. 
among persons they meet on the street, 


or neglecting to do.” 








tell us.” This was enough. Dozens of 
interesting and valuable suggestions 
come in now every day by mail. The 
statements are short and crisp and the 
writer’s name is given, thus adding an- 
other good drawing quality—NAMES. 
—W. S. A. 

What are the former saloon keepers 
and bartenders in your community now 
doing? You will find some are hotel 
keepers, others are running restaurants, 
news stands, cigar stores or garages, 
while others have become policemen, de- 
tectives, motormen or taken up other 
lines of work. Interview a number of 
them and ascertain how many would be 
willing to go back into the saloon busi- 
ness. Your readers will be interested 
to find that few of them would resume 
their old job and they will be particu- 
larly interested in the reasons given for 
not wanting to do so.—F. L. 


Some time ago the Indianapolis Star 
ran an interesting editorial page feature 
entitled “To-day in Indiana History and 
Biography.” Each day in this feature 
was given an occurrence of the day in 
Indiana history in days gone by and 
each day was given a short biography of 
some prominent Hoosiers. Although 
there was a considerable amount of work 
involved in the preparation of the fea- 
ture, the interest it aroused made the 
work well worth while. The historical 
dates were secured by going through all 
available Indiana histories and making 
notes of all dates mentioned in the his- 
tories and then classifying these dates 





discussion of household problems and 
household helps, allowing your women 
readers to contribute to the discussion. 
You will find it will stimulate a great 
deal of interest in this department.— 
a = 


What is the biggest organization in 
your city? The Masons, the Y. M. C, A., 
etc., may furnish figures that will prove 
of interest.—M. S. 

Child readers of today are the adult 
subscribers tomorrow. One of the best 
ways to keep them interested is to print 
news of their own activities. The De- 
fiance Crescent-News has made a Boy 
Scout column a regular Saturday fea- 
ture, and the interest created among boy 
readers has been remarkable. A calendar 
of activities in all troops for the com- 
ing week heads the column. Then fol- 
lows local Scout news of a general na- 
ture, concluding with a paragraph from 
each troop, contributed by the. troop 
scribe. The material is gathered by the 
Scout executive’s office, and placed in 
the hands of the Scout editor every 
Friday afternoon for early Saturday 
copy.—-R. W. 


The San Francisco Examiner pub- 
lishes a column of the fads and fancies 
of leading men of the city. The occu- 
pation of office holders, lawyers, etc., 
can be easily found by reference to the 
city directory, but not all residents of 
the city know what their public servants 
and fellow townsmen do when they are 
not in their offices. Half-column cut is 
run with each interview.—J. A. 


HAYDEN CHURCH 


Foreign Feature Service 


Two Illustrated Sunday P. 


of European Human-Interest Storj 


Sensational, Informative, Entertain 
and Up-to-the-Minute 


Washington Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Atlanta Vancouver 


and a dozen other cities are alread 
using the service 





Immediate Release 


Wire for Terms and Specimen Page 


The MeClure Newspaper Syndi 


373 Fourth Ave., New York Ci 





Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulatic 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 

























DAILY COMICS 


US KIDS 
SMILES 


Sample mats with pleasure on req 





The International Syndi 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















For Evening and Sunday Newspap nj 


Infernational News Servive 
World Building, New York. 






































“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Exp 


Published every Saturday 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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Space-Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of the 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1922 











Pages I to XX 


OKLAHOMA’S WEALTH IS MOUNTING RAPIDLY 


Steadily Increasing Production of Oil and Crops Annually Add to the Buying Power of Rich Market 
That Demands the Best and Solves Economic Unrest Problem with New Homes 


Second Section 











KLAHOMA is an infant among of the 


state are paying income taxes occupation of the people. The state national breeding associations  con- 

the states of the Union but in natu- this year than last. fair and exposition is one of the best tributed premiums. Incidentally, the 

ral buying power that comes from the The land of Oklahoma is generally held in the country and has attained premiums last year totaled more than 
soil it measures as a giant tillable and agriculture is the principal such importance that last year, nineteen $40,000. a record amount to be proud of. 


Her great power 
as represented in 
wealth is not con- 
fined to any par- 
ticular community 
nor is it held in the 
hands of a few 
individuals. 

Oklahoma is 
still in the con- 
structive stage 
and largely in the 
hands of a class 
of progressive pi- 
oneers who were 
attracted there 
first by the nat- 
ural wealth of the 
state when it was 
still a territory. 
Oklahomans have 
reaped a rich har- 
vest for many 
years and many of 
them have poured 
their wealth back 
into the industry, 
business and insti- 
tutions of the 
state. 

High wages pre- 
vail throughout 
Oklahoma, which 
means a wide dis- 
tribution of buy- 
ing power. 

Oklahoma’s 
Cities are modern 
and progressive to 
a greater degree 
than any other 
State in that sec- 
tion of the United 
States and far in 
advance of the 
cities of the older 
states of the East. 

The wide dis- 
tribution of Okla- 


homa_ wealth is 
plainly disclosed 
in the announce- 


ment of the Col- 
lector of Internal 
Revenue that 15,- 
000 more residents 





Lat 


Phote by Ewing Galloway 








Oklahoma has no money to burn but the mere fact that represented in her natural wealth is the largest oil production in the United 
States and the destruction of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of that fluid by accident at one time, without more than passing 
effect on business, more strongly indicates her potential buying power. 








There are nearly 
two hundred thou- 


sand farms in 
Oklahoma that 
embrace more 


than eighteen mil- 
lion acres of im- 
proved land with a 
total value of $1,- 
660,423,544. Farm 
implements and 
machinery are 
valued at $80,- 
630,547.. This rep- 
resents an in- 
crease of 197.7 
per cent over 1910, 
according to the. 
Census Bureau, and 
probably best in- 
dicates the rapidly 
increasing buying 
power of the prin- 
cipal earning class 


of the state. 
The average 
acreage per farm 


of all land is 166.4 
and the average 
number of im- 
proved acres per 
farm is 944 and 
the average total 
value of each in- 
dividual farm is 
$8.649 against an 
average total value 
of each individual 
farm of $4,828 in 
1910. 

The total num- 
ber of farmers in 
Oklahoma is 191,- 
988. of which 
167,472 are native 
whites; 13,403 are 
negroes, and 5,315 
Indians. 

The live stock 
on Oklahoma 
farms is valued 
at more. than 
$215,937,703, an 
increase of 41.7 

(Continued on 

page VI) 
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1910 Census 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City 

Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburbs.. 150,000 
Native whites ..... 87% Industrial workers. 15,000 
PUN. Sas cn enes 9% 


Foreign born ..-.. 


English reading .. 95% 
Home owners .... 25% 
Students 


Summer residents. .None 


Oklahoma City census figures disclose the following 
information: 
1920 1910 
Population 64,205 
Males 
Females 28,463 
6,546 
Other races ..... i fikhwenchnawewe a 
Number of families 
Males of voting age 


Children of school age 


Natives of Oklahoma 
Natives of Texas 
Natives of Missouri 


Of the foreign populations Germany 
has the greatest number 


Old Mexico is second with 


35,742 | 


13,565 | 
24736 | bie Grad 36 Pupil 17,647 
15,425 | Hi. BC NPTOES «20200 : TE COTE 7, 


Illiterates 735 | 


for January 7, 


1922 


Survey in Four Parts—Part | 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





City classed as jobbing and manufacturing. 


Is the com- 


mercial and industrial centre of a productive agricultural 
and stock raising region. 


Location 


Oklahoma City is situated about the centre of | 


the state. There are five trunk lines, namely, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island, Pacific; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.; St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco R. R.; and Ft. Smith & Western R. R. Also 
a well developed electric interurban system connect- 
ing Norman, El Reno and Guthrie. 


Banks 


Resources ... .$6,946,240 
Resources .... 1,600,330 
Resources ... 55,789,710 


Valuation of Oklahoma City Property 
Real and 
Personal 
Property 


$98,129,272 


National 


Personal 
Property 


$24,101,947 


Real Estate 
$66,689,275 
112,231,127 79,165,533 

14,101,855 12,476,258 

14% 19% 6% 


Bank Clearings 


$133,100,937 | 


1,037,717,950 


igh 
Junior High 
Parochial 


Oklahoma City College.. Students .....-.. 


Theatres 


1l moving picture shows, having a combined seat- 


| ing capacity of 10,800. Two vaudeville houses seat- | 


ing 2,000 and 1,500. The total seating capacity of 


| all theatres is 14,300. The largest moving picture 
| house seats 2,000. 


ae | June 1920 


| June 1921 


| May 1920 


Increase 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Norman, 6,430; El Reno, 10,500; Shawnee, 15,348; 
Edmonds, 2,525; Britton, 1,500; Banner, 95; Moore, 
254; Jones, 214; Union, 246; Tuttle, 590; Noble, 
497; Newalta, 116; Yukon, 1,016; Mezzo, 80; Owan- 
da, 75; Ambrie, 125; Witcher, 49; Munger, 50; 
Spencer, 180; Shedd, 60; Marion, 18; Flynn, 45; 
Vilmont, 20; Wheatland, 183; Spring Hill, 65; Beth- 
any, 485; Komas, 70; Choctau, 199; Wrights, 425; 
Council, 59; Mustang, 175; Dickson, 13; Yukon, 
1,016, Shell Creek, 34; Coulter, 24: Valley View, 44; 
Napoleon, 44; Arcadia, 312; River View, 44; Putman 
City, 317; Waterloo, 38; Sooner, 44; Walker, 
Noten, 30; McLoud, 651; Harrah, 365. 


, 


Building Permits 


May 192] $94,848,478.63 


53,926,557.22 
40,921,921.41 


| Per cent increase 76% 


$11,946,082.62 
63,898,039.50 


Postal Receipts 
Year ending June 30, 1921 
Year ending June 30, 1920 


$1,091,899.63 
980,928.17 
110,971.46 


Come Into Oklahoma Right 


be introduction of new products and stimulation of the en 
sale of established brands is almost an exact science in 


The Oklahoman’ Building is 
owned by the Oklahoma Publish- 
ing Company. In addition to the 
two dailies, the Oklahoman and 
Times, the company publishes the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, the 
most widely read farm paper in 
the state, and Retail Selling, the 
only merchants’ magazine in Okla- 
homa. 

Each of these publications has 
a well-defined purpose and should 
have a definite place on your 
Oklahoma advertising program. 


The Daily 


OKLAHOMAN 


Oklahoma. No manufacturer need “guess” about the Okla- 
homa market, conduct expensive experiments, or do unneces- 
sary missionary work. 

The Development Department of the Oklahoman and Times 
will make a complete and accurate survey of the market for 
any particular product. In the light of past experience it 
will make suggestions, and point out mistakes to be avoided. 
Many such surveys already are available. 

Scores of products now enjoying wide distribution owe 
their tremendous sale in Oklahoma to Oklahoman and Times 
advertising and the intelligent co-operation of these papers. 
Among the products already successfully “introduced” are 
Coffee, Grocers’ Specialties, Cigars, Flour, Hair Nets, Toilet- 
ries, Flashlights, and Automobile Tires. 


Let us tell you about the Oklahoma market for your product. 


National Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Atlanta, San Francisco 


Six Helps 
the Development Department 
Offers Advertisers 


1. Accurate preliminary market 
surveys. 

2. Assistance in securing job- 
bing representation. 

3. Dealer Introduction, given to 
salesman placing prestige of Ok- 
lahoma Publishing Company back 
of product, in consideration of 
adequate non-cancellable contract. 

4. Dealer Route Lists for sales- 
men. 

5. Co-operation in stimulating 
interest of retailers and jobbers. 

6. A specific plan of merchan- 
dising service accurately adapted 
to your particular product. 


Oklahoma City 


and “TIMES 





The Oklahoman-limes Combination 


Is. the Logical Buy in Oklahoma 
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Population—1920 Census 








,258 
Unincorporated Suburbs ....... 15,000 
Total approx. 
35-mile Radius 


Oklahoma City 


75-mile Radius 


The 35- and 75-mile Radii 
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Survey in Four Parts—Part 2 
S@EDITOR & PUBL | ‘i 
= = 
bed — SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Churches Statistics of Manufactures 
Baptist kee oo sine aie 10 Evangelical Sasbete kate se 2 1914 1919 Gain 
J” LSE see eeee ae UIE * ecard a0 tots tw nbs 2 , ‘ - 
* oo Ria aa mCi “ay gee eames 4 Number of establishments ........... 195 227 3=16.4% 
Church of Christ ....-.. 1 Methodist .......-....... 1] POCRDNS TORRE BOR) lexis 5 Ad SOM eso cca 2,968 5,806 95.6% 
Christian Science ........ L Presbytifian secs. .20s 7 ae ; . 4 ‘ a 
Congregational .......... 9 .(SaeeatiDerkdeaeie . 3 | ne eon $9,080,000.00 $29,371,000.00 226.3% 
EOE oicscaces cesens 2 Miscellaneous ........... 37 Salaries and wages ............s000 2.080.000. 00 7,187,000.00 238.5% 
The aggregate value of c c oper is approximate . ‘ ~ 207 
$2750.000,. i hurch property is approximately Costolwmaterials.. c:25/. 0 steed 16,232,000.00 58,644,000.00 261.3% 
om ' Value of products...................20,726,000.00 69,971,000.00 237.6% 
Principal Industries a 
Value added by manufacture......... 1.494,000.00 = 11,527,000.00 152.0% 
Automobile bodies ........ Di SN Goin Sikh os tian nso we 5 f : 
os a rhe deb: 4 a Peete eee eee e teens ; The importance of the city is commercial rather than industrial. This is reflected 
utomobliie Curtaims ...... BATS 2. cr ccceweccsescce : : . . en 
iteihia: sal-tielee © CMeriihdid obese  .._. i in the volume of jobbing shown by an accurate trade survey to exceed $90,000,- 
Automobile tops .......... 2 Cotton gin machinery...... 1 000.00. The capital invested in the jobbing business is estimated at $21,000,000.00 
\utomobile sup MES a casea 8 Cotton a | eae 4 and the annual payroll at $5.260.000.00. 
Automobile tires .......... RPE Sa acu ou chica Bete oes 5 , 5 
ade eh 1920 
Paper bags and boxes...... Re BROOD 6. edesins ceo need 1 ; r P ; ad 
Reuse and conperase ...... “oak =a ie eel 9 Wholesale and jobbing business....................++......+-$145,000,000.00 
Brick and tile ......... *. 2 Chemical products ........ 4 OE DOIN sain a cbse in sh sk dade race nneidbesa teenies 45,000,000.00 
ea ee 4 Packing piamts :.\).......:. 4 _ : 
Marble and granite ....... i, airiee ox. DAREN de cue 2 DEMRCTINOEOS 5h: c do cincdg SRS DEN ROS GUN Seater 120,000,000.00 
| DOORN <. d. cwcwsemeniecrs 5 Tea, coffee and spices.... 3 2 5 ; , ae . : 
Crude oil refineries ....... 7 Soda fountains ........... 2 Drug and dry goods jobbing will approximate $17,000,000.00, while the job- 
PE inj cvennttieteihe SOG Gk ow ness esncses 5 bing and distributing of agricultural implements, tractors, automobiles and 
ee 1: RR oss ek viede ets sans eewe 3 accessories is enormous 
Store and office fixtures.... 3 Rubber products ......... 1 Penne os . oe ; 
ie et cel eae tt 5 Sweeping compound ...... 1 Department store volume, with more than $7,000,000, is uncommonly large, due 
— tanks ......sseesee. ? oe machinery ......-..- - | to the transient trade attracted by the state capital and other business houses. 
EROGAL .osescccccccccvce ee eee Ne "eo , : . ‘ 
"he 8 A ee 2d Volume of ladies ready-to-wear alone is estimated at $900,000. Retail grocers 
Spring beds ............. | | do an annual business in excess of $8,500,000. 








The Backbone of VER) 


NVARIABLY, the advertiser coming into Oklahoma begins at Oklahoma City, chief § 


city, largest distributing point and geographical center of the State. More than — 
250,000 people live within the immediate trade radius of the city. And 750,000 people 
rely upon Oklahoma City as the shopping center for their major purchases. The buying 
habits of people everywhere in Oklahoma are influenced by those of Oklahoma City. 


A dozen important cities and towns within a thirty-five-mile trade radius are linked 
to Oklahoma City by splendid interurban trolley service and four trunk line railroads. 
These railroads form a network of transportation lines reaching all sections of the 
State. Scores of county-maintained roads make it easy for automobile owners (there are 


15,000 in Oklahoma County alone) to shop in Oklahoma City. 


Three-quarters of a million people who live within the seventy-five-mile radius look 


to Oklahoma City for their most important purchases, and even from more remote cities | 


women come to Oklahoma City, the capital and social center, for their finery. 


Oklahoma City has scores of metropolitan department and specialty stores and dozens 


of exclusive shops carrying merchandise as fine as can be secured in New York or © 


Chicago. 


The most important jobbers in the state handling Dry Goods, Clothing, Hardware, 4 
Drugs, Tobacco, Farm Machinery, Furniture and Automobiles are located in Oklahoma ~ 


City. Four leading Grocery jobbers with two score of branch houses throughout the 
state have head offices in Oklahoma City. 


Not only is it the jobbing center, but Oklahoma City as well heads the state in 


The Daily 
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Survey in Four Parts—Part 3 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





Wholesale Houses Special Information 
Adding machines......... 9 Food products (manuf. Oklahoma City has an extensive trade as it is the distribu- 
Agricultural implements... 19 AQEMIS) ese eeeeeeeeeee 24 


ting centre for a large region; and the grain, cotton and live 


en me a —" x padhonigrone te , 7 stock of the surrounding country is mostly shipped from here 
Se Wee i ntigt 13 Re we: ry o r . . 20 to Eastern and Southern markets. 

Be aman sod euppie--- © |  Okishoune City absorhe 40% of the state-cnsel pandeuiial 
eae illinois iccctes 9 ET OPO 5 of live stock. This industry affords employment to 3,500 
re re 2 Produce ....-..+++++++45 22 persons. 

Brick and tile............ 4 Packing house products... 5 | 

SS PEE 5 Ee ae |p. ee | The chief manufactures are packing house products, crack- 
Cinte cad tabaten... «<<. 13 Sheet metal ............. 3 ers, candy, food specialties, overalls, brooms, tanks, silos, 
“9 ee ee ll Soft drinks .............. 13 | paper bags, cooperage, petroleum products and automobile 
Ceaents 6 ee ensins 3 Stoneware and crockery... | supplies. 

Saas SOS 3 Soda fountains .......... 3 

Dry goods and notions. .... 2 School supplies. .......... 3 The annual value of manufactured products is placed at 
Electrical supplies and ma- Roofing material ......... © | $65 .000,000.00. Capital invested at $15,600,000.00. An- 
pane oT Seas gio | | Mul common of awe materi st $48.50000000 
Ere eee. ice 3 Tent and awning ......... 3 | Number of employes 6,190 and the annual payroll at 
Groceries ....... nv eek cee 10 Threshing machine ....... 3 | $7,144,000.00. Retail grocers do an annual business in 
Rees eae eer 4 SO 6 eek ee 5 | excess of $8,500,000.00. 



























‘Campaign in Oklahoma 


chief © 




















hail a Nearly 500 regularly established manufacturing plants are in operation in Oklahoma Wherever there is a post office in 
. City. Their products range from candy to overalls, and from tire-patch to steel girders. ‘ 
cople © ‘ 4 ; ag a nfl . Oklahoma, there are subscribers to the 
1ying © In the city and throughout the prosperous trade territory the dominant influences in -Oklah : 
ty. & molding public opinion are the Oklahoman, published daily and Sunday, and the ahoman and Times. 
— _ Oklahoma City Times, published evenings, except Sunday. 
oads,| Both are clean editorially, fearless, aggressive, and leaders in state, civic, political and In every county of the State those 
f the | “— oe pital ed iil iii cat who most influence public opinion, 
re eir combined circulation is in excess o 4 3 e duplication, less than ‘ . . —- 
eg _ is negligible outside of Oklahoma City. The reduced combination rate permits a four- leaders of industry, of politics and of 
lool & day interim between insertions in the two papers, converting this slight duplication into education read the Oklahoman. 
cities | reiteration—repetition in the city, the very place where the advertiser's message needs 
_ most frequent reiteration. ° ° ° i 
' These two dominating newspapers are necessarily the backbone of EVERY well How Circulation is Divided 
. a i planned campaign to influence buying in Oklahoma. 
g Served by 24-hour Associated Press, International News and 
a f Universal Service. Members Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
oma © 
it the E National Representatives 
$ . ee os 
: Pm 
te in E. Katz Special Advertising Agency an 
& . 3 
: New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 35mi Sumi sone : 
SUN-OKLA ~ 39125 5 x UANOMEA CITY 
é IMES - 37180 
\. f iHORLAHOMAN - 39382 
ahoma City — _- pl Se 





MES - 48094 
stare nnoraN -56960 
SUN-OKLA - 75586 





zn! ‘TIMES. 


the Logical Buy in Oklahoma aya gee 

































Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Oil and gas have been a big factor in 

producing Oklahoma’s wealth. The state 

is dotted with derricks like the one shown 

above and practically every part of the 

state is considered good “wild-catting” 
territory. 





OKLAHOMA’S WEALTH 
IS MOUNTING 


(Continued from page 1) 








per cent increase over 1910. The poultry 
of the state was valued at $10,836,525 
January a year ago and the bees on 
farms were valued at $222,022. 

The total value of the dairy products 
sold by the farms of Oklahoma in 1919 
was $20,878,920 and it is estimated that 
amount has been increased more than 











Daily Newspapers of Oklahoma 
Cities Newspapers Issued 
MS. s05bs0se0 PS dob bevevsnnebe (E) 
BUR, éavivcos -Review Courier ..... (E) 
Ardmore ....Ardmoreite ..... (E & S) 
5 ee ee } 
Bartlesville ..Enterprise .. 
Examiner .. 
Blackwell .ccsNews ......0cces00 . 
5 Tribune ....... 5 
Chickasha ee ere (E 
Claremore a Pea (E) 
Collinsville ...News ...........+-- (E) 
Cushing ..... BND wessiutesswnss (E) 
Drumright ...Derrick ............ (E) 
ER rae (E) 
EE er (E & S) 
Durant ...... SPOROCEEE 52 accuecda (E) 
El Reno seco eet (E) 
Bid 2.020000 ON EP er rk (E & S) 
: eer (E & S) 
Frederick ....Leader ......... (E & S) 
Guthrie ...... SNE. sclns palate (E) 
Henryetta ...Free Lance (E & S) 
MONE. Socens Democrat Chief ..... (E) 
Hugo ........} WE. scabaosy (E & S) 
Idabel ....... SONNE #5 a disse Wkaigeete (E) 
Kingfisher ...Free Press ......... (E) 
UD onan ate Sani ihe (E) 
Lawton ...... Constitution ........ (E) 
DE: ee Gk ccakeatea (*M) 
McAlester ....News Capital ....... (E) 
ree MOMS. crcinceovctis & SD 
Record Herald ..(E & S) 
Muskogee ....Phoenix ...........(*M) 
Times Democrat ....(E) 
Newkirk ..... oS rn eee (E) 
ee eee ee ..(E) 
Norman Transcript ......(E & S) 
Oklahoma Daily 
M&S) 
Nowata ...... er eek (E&S) 
Oklahoma City.Leader ............. ( . ) 
NS See eee (FE) 
Oklahoman ..... (M & S) 
OED incnaseasesas (EF) 
Okmulgee ....Democrat ....... (E & S) 
Times y 
Pawhuska_ ...Capital 
OS ra Sentinel 
Ponca City ..News 
EES. vews 
Sapulpa.......4 American 
Herald 
Shamrock .. Bulletin 
Shawnee ....! yews 
Stillwater ....Press 
er Journal 
(E) evening; (M) morning; (S) Sun- 
day morning; *No Monday issue; **No 
Sunday and Monday issue; tissued dur- 
ing college year only. 
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$2,000,000 annually since. The annual 
value of the wool produced by the sheep 
and goat herds of the state is estimated 
at more than $300,000. ° 

Corn is one of the principal crops of 
Oklahoma with an annual harvest of 
more than 75,000,000 bushels. Other 
crops grown generally include wheat, 
more than 52,000,000 bushels; oats, more 
than 50,000,000 bushels; kaffir, more than 
15,000,000 barley, more than 
1,500,000 bushels; peanuts, more than 
500.000 bushels; sweet potatoes, more 
than 3,000,000 bushels and more than 
3,500,000 bushels of potatoes. Oklahoma 


bushels ; 


leads all states in the production of 
broom corn, with an annual crop of 
more than 30,000 tons. The state also 


produces nearly a million bales of cot- 
ton annually, well as more than 
450,000 tons of cottonseed. 

Hay, rye and fruit of excellent quality 
are grown in every part of Oklahoma. 
The apple crop totals more than a mil- 
lion and a half bushels annually and the 
peach crop more than a million bushels. 
The value of field crops has reached a 
grand total of more than $525,000,000. 
Minerai wealth has contributed more to 
the buying power of Oklahoma than any 
other single factor. Without gold the 
entire state has proven itself a gold 
mine in its return to the pioneer striving 
to better his material condition. 

Coal is found in abundance and con- 
ditions for mining are favorable. More 
than half a million tons of the product 
of the mines go into the market each 
year and add to the ever increasing 
wealth of the landowner, mine operator 
and worker. 

Lead, zinc, asphalt and silver are also 
found in Oklahoma but it is in her pro- 
duction of oil that the state takes first 
rank as a mineral producing state. Her 
oil fields are among the richest in the 
world. 


as 


Gas production of more than a hun- 
dred billion feet annually has attracted 
attention to Oklahoma as a manufactur- 
ing center of unusual possibil ties because 
of this cheap and inexhaustible supply 
of natural fuel with the result that the 
number of industries of the state have 
multiplied rapidly during recent years. 

Flour and grist mill products, cotton- 
seed oil and cake and lumber continue 











Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Oklahoma’s cities are progressive and up-to-date. 


prosperity and individual success. 


&* 
£ 





Everything about them stands for ~ 


This scene was taken on one of Oklahoma City’s 


business streets. @ 


to be the better known manufactured 
products of the state, reaching a total 
annual value of more than $40,000,000, 
but they represent only a small propor- 
tion of the industrial life of the state. 
The total capital invested in manufactur- 
ing in the state of Oklahoma in 1919 
was $280,820,000, an increase of 328.9 
per cent in a five-year period. The total 
cost of raw material that goes into manu- 


facturing annually is $312,729,000 and 


@ 





7 
the total value of the products manu 
factured each year, plus manufacturing” 
costs, had reached $492,211,000 in 19199 
and the total number of salaried em 
ployes was 6,506 and the total number 
of wage earners 30,978. Some idea off 
the buying power of the people of Okla- 
homa can be secured from the record 
which show that with a population of7 
2,028,283 the residents of the state ow 
more than 224,000 automobiles. 












Back of the state’s wealth is a rich and productive soil of which more than 21,000,000 acres are now under cultivation. 
fields of grain that reach as far as the eye can see. This is a common scene in Oklahoma. 
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MY) <- SPACE BUYERS CHART~ [R%| OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





Retail Section Trading Area 
The principal shopping center of Oklahoma City extends along di On - adie 
Main St. 6 blocks—Grand Ave. 6 blocks—Broadway Blvd. 9 blocks Ok ahemn ity has a large and arenes trading area 
—California Ave. 6 blocks. Intersecting streets are Robinson Blvd. due possibly to its geographical location. Many large towns 


9 blocks—Harvey Ave. 6 blocks—First St. 4 blocks—2nd St. 3 blocks and prosperous farms are located in this district. The ex- 
—3rd and 4th Sts. 2 blocks each. In this section are located all the 


principal hotels, theaters, banks and big department stores. All cellent railroad ——- with its well developed electric inter- 
street cars except one terminate in the heart of the shopping center. | urban lines radiate from Oklahoma City and is largely 


responsible for the wide boundary lines of the trading area. 
Residential Features 


There are many good suburban roads which give the people 
Oklahoma City is very attractive with its well paved streets and 


the subdivisions of restricted district where families of the better | an opportunity to shop in Oklahoma City stores. This 


class of residents have palatial homes and large and well kept lawns, territory extends North as far as Enid and Pawnee; East to 
in which the residents take particular pride. 


The general tone of the workingmen’s homes has developed a dis- | Okmulgee; South vps far as Lawton and West to Clinton; 
tinctive type known as the “Oklahoma type.” It is akin to the Cali- | other towns in this territory are Guthrie, Stillwater, Sapulpa, 


fornia bungalow and yet differs from any particular type of residence . : , 
The building and loan associations have increased their capital hold- Shawnee, Elreno, Holdenville, Ada, Chickasha, Hobart, Nor- 


ings for the year 1920-1921 to $22,000,000. | man, Edmond, Britton, Yukon, Duncan, Cushing. 








"Retail Outlets for Nationally Aieevttoet Products Newspapers 


Auto. (Passenger) 76 Confectioners .... 57 Florists Hats and Caps.... 11 Opticians Evening Morning Sunday 


| 
Auto. (Truck).... 9 Delicatessen i Jewelry Photographers ... | . 
Auto. (Tires) Agcy 46 Dress Makers .... Furniture Ladies’ Tailors... Pianos Times Oklahoman Oklahoman 
Auto. (Parts) Agcy 7 Druggists Furriers Meat Markets ... 98 Restaurants News 
Dry Goods 3. Garages 5 Men’s Furnishings 14 Shoe Dealers .... | Leader 
Cigar Stores Department Stores 6 Grocers Merchant Tailors.. 1 Sporting Goods .. 
Cloaks and Suits.. 30 Electrical Hardware Milliners Stationers There are also several farm, trade, religious, oil 


Clothiers and other publications printed here. 





NOTE— Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Mr. Carl B. Jenkins, Sec’y Chamber 


of Commerce, County Assessor, Library, Oklah 
Research Dept., Banks, city offices, Board of Education. a rea 


“The Big Duck in the Puddle”’ 


The Oklahoma News does not even try to cover the entire State of 
Oklahoma. A State with 2,500,000 population is too big for any one 
paper to cover. 


The Oklahoma News prefers to be the “Big Duck in the Puddle” in 
Oklahoma City, the largest town in the State. The News is read by 
85 per cent of the families in Oklahoma City and vicinity. It is a home 
newspaper for home folks. The kind of a newspaper you and your 
family like to read. It is independent, fearless, and clean—clean news 
and clean advertising. 


Every piece of advertising copy which runs in its columns must be 
truthful, wholesome and the product must have merit. 


The Oklahoma News 


Represented by SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 
Cleveland Chicago 





Vill 
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Population 
NS ei ves See bee Swasaenenee 18,182 
ry eer ty Ser eee re eee 72,075 
Chamber of Commerce, City .......+..... 98,874 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburb.... 130,000 
EIR cocci aaswosbkus ebeed coen seen 85% 
DEE CsuhGernsscxves ikem aces peseseeass 13% 
PAIRED. Gv cues da nens'ss oveNeecs Jbeuus Ss 2% 
DD ss udbemk ak cus Ans etadesioesoeben 450 
RE I eee sce e ene 15,000 
RE > Geos a amate chases 99% 
DONNIE Lobes ssid w hug bocce beuicaciceeess 75% | 
PE NUON, i pen gs des sin egewssadbuuss none 
Banks 
Trust Companies .... 2 Resources ..$5,247,260.00 
DOE cekaicccewsses 8 Resources . .60,697,882.92 


Tulsa is the home of the largest national banks 
in Oklahoma. 


Bank deposits Nov. 5, 1920........... $46,858,629 52 
Schools 

Public Grade ...... Me peat ery 12,504 

DM Linstteus ssneaw 2 EE sbactexe<ve 2,153 

oo ee Pi BEE cst bookes inn 750 

Tulsa College ......... PROEIRS. Sisveccas 450 
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Location 


Tulsa is located in the northern part of 
Oklahoma, 183 miles from Oklahoma City 
and 40 miles northwest of Muskogee, on the 
Arkansas River. 

Railroads serving city are St. Louis, San 
Francisco R. R., Sante Fe, Midland Valley, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R., Sand Spring 
R. R. Two interurban systems, one to Sapulpa 
and the other to Sand Springs. 


Theatres 
2 Vaudeville, seats 1,400 and 888. 
10 Moving picture houses with total seating capacity 


4,200. 
Churches 
Te, EE ee a a en a Ee ete Ao 1 
_  PeverTeerTreTyyT Tr te 13 
CRONRC: 6 diie ns fh es Tas cee aes 2 
PERN 2S inv cvbwa cleakeeene eee 2 
BOMIOEE oo an tteak oni cceueuigans sews 1 
SOONER: i 55S Soaptniiws SRE eee eee 2 
Pe ee i Pee ar, S J 
Bo EE eee Cee re freee 2 
ere oer sn 16 
i ee re mre Ty pers 1 
nn ee eT PETE Oe nts ie 13 
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City Classed as Oil Center 





Suburban and Farm Residents 

Sand Springs, 8,000; Red Folk, 844; Sa- 
pulpa, 11,634; Collinsville, 3,801; Broken 
Arrow, 2,806; Mohawk, 75; Dawson, 513; 
Joe, 50; Scales, 100; Bruner, 125; Park, 200; 
Wekiwa, 45; West Tulsa, 318; Lefeber, 80; 
Redfork, 844; Edgar, 150; Kengle, 75; Gray, 
142; Baracfale. 60; Turley, 38; Rudd, 75; 
Alsuma, 113; Tancha, 42; Bowden, 158; 
Brady, 90; Patem, 80; Rice, 150; Fisher, 68; 
Owasso, 379; Tyrell, 90; Tribes, 115; Rotary, 
60; Sperry, 487; Garnett, 200; Beuhlah, 21; 
Flint, 18; Rentie, 80; Watkins, 63. 


Principal Industries 


Oil, Casing and Tube Plant, Foundry, Bat- 
teries, Rig and Reel Works, Automobile, In- 
sect Powder Works, Cigar, Oilfield Supply 
Houses, Refineries, Tank Works, Rubber Tire 
Work, Dental Supplies, Alfalfa Products, 
Auto Tops, Art Glass, Awnings, Aluminum 
Castings, Bakery Supplies, Blank Books, Brass 
Castings, Brick, Crude Oil Products, Cast Iron 
Castings, Cigars, Furniture, Furnace Fittings, 
Live Stock Remedies, Mattresses, Men’s Work 
Clothing, Oil Burners, Planing Mill Products, 
Limestone Products, Pumps, Valves, Wagons, 
Weatherstrips, Harness. 





Millions of Dollars Being Spent to Erect New 


Buildings 


Very close to five million dollars is being expended in the erection of 
Among these buildings 
is a new high school that will cost when completed $1,500,000.00, 
Atlas Insurance Co. building $600.000, Methodist Church $500,000.00 


new buildings in the city of Tulsa at this time. 








The enterprise that we like to 
lift up as an illustration of the 
Tulsa spirit is the investment of 
Dan Hunt, pioneer department 
store proprietor of Tulsa. Mr. 
Hunt has been a prominent fig- 
ure in the commercial life of 
Tulsa for many years. He knows | 
Tulsa well. He is spending $500,- 
000.00 to erect this new home for 
his large retail business. We think, 
especially in the light of the timid 
attitude of retailers in other cit- 
ies, that Mr: Hunt’s enterprise 
will serve to impress most forci- 
bly upon the minds of manufac- 
turers who seek live markets, that 
Tulsa stands out as a city where 
sales resistance is at a minimum. 
Evidently the Hunt Department 
Store meets with no sales resis- 
tance since the owner is spending 
one half million dollars to erect 
a building large enough to meet 
the ever-growing demand upon re- 
tailers in this city. 


in Tulsa 


and other buildings costing from thirty thousand to five hundred 
thousand dollars; also new Mayo Hotel, 20 stories, to cost two million, 
work to begin within 60 days. 





Scan aproraaeE oe ———* ” 
Net Cash Increase from Circulation | per + Cae 
s 
Pe, BED acc cviccwscccvecscsus $.01 saweips 
June, amb evbdas tees een cues .0155 .0055 
SE CE. do 640s nie Ses OU ED CEE EES 0156 .0056 
GS CE  ocaenetciosacceesnns 017 .007 
Average circu- Income 
lation Daily Circulation Per 
1919 and Sunday Receipts Copy 
| ere $ 4,010.54 006 
December .....cccces 20,534 5,106.78 0077 
1920 
Oe wtwabevareent 19,288 7,675.63 O11 
POUND 6cicccevees 18,165 6,742.03 01 
Pn ‘wanes caduvecee 18,617 8,696.81 .014 
DOE Swstwswrcbeunss 19,395 8,374.95 015 
De {nas Vedesaucebues 19,750 9,300.97 -015 
June 19,959 9,616.03 .0155 
Ree 9,107.72 0147 
POON Scdeeces 0keaee ee 9,765.16 .0154 
EOD. vs cavasach 22,167 9,804.92 915 
OGORSE wvccccccccces Sauna 9,892.68 .0145 
November ........... 23,849 11,139.67 0156 
December ........... 23,455 11,485.70 .0165 
1921 
DET (cs sinunees ba 23,754 13,086.02 0178 
FOUTUREG cccccsccincs. See 10,503.88 -0151 
ED ek cciveacene ce) 13,338.84 016 
April 12,702.14 0161 
May «0. 12,886.42 -016 
June ... 13,236.30 0156 
. SRS e ree 12,995.37 .0162 
August cvaccestevence Senet 11,323.25 .0156 
September ..........- 23,869 10,793.88 015 
DY Sccseuendaake 23,269 12,379.32 .017 





The Tulsa Tribune 


G. Logan Payne Co. 


Chicago St. Louis Detroit 


Los Angeles _ 


Tulsa, Okla. 


National Representatives 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
ates: _ ss CNew ~York—Boston 
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Special Information 
Tulsa has 431 oil and gas companies; 17 petroleum 
companies; 12 refineries; 8 tank manufacturers, and 
6 pipe-line companies. 
The Tulsa district during 1918 produced 5,196,247 
barrels of crude oil worth $11,500,000. Tulsa owes 


its rapid growth and accumulation of wealth to great | 


development of oil fields. Glass plants, foundries, 
minor manufactures and oil company employes fur- 
nish a monthly payroll estimated at $1,750,000.00. 

The annual production of oil, etc., in Tulsa’s radius 
runs: Petroleum, $185,000,000; gas, 75,000,000 cubic 
feet; building sand, $100,000; 
about $22,000,000. 

Postal receipts for 1910 were $63,061.10, and for 
1920 were $505,608.90. 


Wholesale Houses 
Groceries 





coal, lead and zinc, 
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Wholesale H. 








Cigars and Tobacco... 6 Oil Well Supplies .. 
Rig and Reel -- 4 Wire Rope 
Plumbing Supplies ... 4 Sash Doors ........ «a 
keke 6 


Tulsa’s annual wholesale business runs as follows: 
Refinery and oil field supplies 
Wholesale groceries and produce com- 

panies . 


- 66 


Typewriters, etc. 


| Wholesale hardware ..........cceeeee: 


Lumber, iron and other jobbing busi- 


Retail Section 
Principal retail center is located on Main street, 
12 miles, Cheyenne and Denver streets nearly 4 mile, 


| Boston, Cincinnati and Detroit streets nearly %4 mile, 
| Brady, 


Orchard, First to Tenth streets about 4% mile 
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TULSA, OKLA. 





on each. 


banks, 


Here are located modern stores of all kinds, 
theatres and hotels. 


Residential Features 
The building industry is exceptionally good as 
| evidenced by the number of large buildings now under 
construction, calling for an investment of several 
million dollars. 

Tulsa ‘is a city of homes. One and two story 
houses predominate and there are several modern 
apartment houses. The better class of homes are 
strictly up-to-date in every feature and are located in 
the south and southeast part of the city. Many have 
| spacious lawns. 





There are many palatial homes and 
numerous houses of the bungalow type in various 
parts of the city. 

Building permits in 1910, $1,194,639; 
$9,548,987. 


in 1920, 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 34 
(Truck) .. 12 
(Tires) Agys 21 
(Parts) Agys 12 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 


Garages 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


Furniture 
PURGEID cccccccce 


Hardware 


Hats and Caps... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors .. 
Meat Markets ... 18 
Men’s Furnishings 58 
Merchant Tailors. 35 
Milliners 


Optieines’. isccsiia 
Photographers ... 
Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods... 
Stationers 


Trading Area 


Tulsa trade area extends in about 80 miles radius. The 
principal towns in this district are Sand Spring, Vinita, 
Nowata, Claremore, Hallett, Sapulpa, Drumright, Cush- 
ing, Yale, Pawnee, Heyburn, Henryetta, Owasso, Briston, 
Bartlesville, Okfusbee, Collinsville, Pershing, Pryor, Ok- 
mulgee, Ramona, Pawhuska, Broken Arrow, Afton, Pryor, 
Coweta, Skratook, Inola, Mounds, Rice, Jemnings, Tor- 
pedo, Haskell, Beggs, Hominy, Nelagoney, Bradshaw, 
Crusher. 








NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: C. A. Border, Secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce, Banks, Board of Education. 


| World (Morning and Sunday), 
| Newspapers (Evening and Sunday). 
papers are also published here, 


Tribune 
Farm and trade 


TULSA DAILY WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


Founded in 1905, when Tulsa was a mere village, the Tulsa World has always kept a 


pace ahead. 


It has played an important part in the growth of Tulsa to a thriving city of 
90,000—the recognized Oil Capital of the World. 


readers through its spirit of co-operation and aggressiveness. 


It has kept the confidence of its 
Its constant leadership in 


advertising and circulation is the best proof of its superiority as an advertising medium. 


Net Paid Circulation 


Now Over 34,000 


Quality circulation—highest subscription rate and by far the largest circulation of any 


newspaper in the Eastern half of Oklahoma. 
Gets best results. 


in all lines. 


Reliability 


Character : 


Carries the largest volume of advertising 


Enterprise 
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City Classed as 


Agriculture and Jobbing 


Population 
1910 Census 


RENNIE fore Sots eats Sak ceas ila 3 
Chamber of Commerce, City........ : 
Chamber of Commerce, City & Sub... 45, 
IN eis CEL cdbeweeRRRes 
Negroes 

Foreign born 

Students 

Industrial workers 

English reading 

Home owners 


Summer residents ................. None 


Banks 
Resources... $2,700,000 
Trust Companies ..... ] 91,380 
National . 4 Resources. . 20,818,790 
Bank clearings, 1919, $176,112,186. In 
1920, $241.241,938. 


Resources. . 


| 263 miles north of Dallas. 

7 | ing city are Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.; 
| Midland Valley; Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
| R.R.; St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. 


| Baptist 
’ | Catholic 





Location 
Muskogee is situated in the eastern part of | 


| Oklahoma, 120 miles east-northeast of Okla- 


homa City; 253 miles south of Kansas City; 


Railroad enter- | 


Churches 


Christian 


Congregational 
Episcopal 
Lutheran 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Miscellaneous 


Public Grade Pupils 


Pupils 
Colleges: Nazareth Academy, 125; State 
School for Blind, 118; Bacone School for 





Indians, 250. 
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Suburban and Farm Residents 
Wagoner, 3,436; Wainwright, 254; St. 
Gibson, 1,352; Webber Falls, 480; Warner. 


| 318; North Muskogee, 263; Tullahuse, 189; 


Haskell, 1,500; Checotah, 2,390; Bacone, 100; 
Shopton, 80; Selbold, 75; Wybark, 212; 
Pecan, 125; East Muskogee, 130; Keefston. 
113; Summit, 34; Crekola, 29; Petroleum, 
90; Hyde Park, 175; Reinach, 140; Reeves. 
200. 


Principal Industries 

Cotton Oil Co., Oil Refineries, Mattress, 
Carriage and Wagon Works, Glass Works. 
Planing Mills, Broom Factory, Foundries, 
Brick Works, Auto Truck Factory, Railroad 
Shops, Candy Factory, Creameries, Tent and 
Awning, Oil Well Rig Supply Factory, Agri- 
cultural Implements and many other smaller 
industries. 


Theatres 
1 Legitimate—seats, 1,800. 
2 Vaudeville—seats, 800 and 500. 
3 Motion picture—seats, 750, 300, 200. 


The Muskogee Times Democrat 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


The first Daily Newspaper in Indian Territory, now a part of 


Oklahoma. 


The Times Democrat was started in a tent when the Indians owned 
It has grown with the country, extending its power, 
influence and circulation as the country developed. 


the country. 


important part of that development. 


This is the only newspaper in the state carrying daily a page 


news columns. 


It has been an 


The success of the Times Democrat is founded on two things: 
The people have faith in its editorial policy and the fidelity of its 


Advertisers have always gotten fine results from space used. 
A. P. leased wire; State leased wire; Full N. E. A. service; Special 


state correspondents; Special Washington correspondent. 


A WOMAN’S PAGE, A SPORT PAGE and 


A DAILY FARM PAGE 











devoted exclusively to the farming and livestock industry. This page 
is in charge of an expert in these lines, who devotes his entire time 


Oklahoma Is 


Muskogee, along with other Oklahoma towns, has had boom ex- 
perience, and outgrown it. Consequently when the past war boom 
came along we did not get excited. Our prices, our rents and our 
wages did not go so high as in other places. Consequently they did 
not have very far to fall. We kept right on doing business almost 
at a normal stride. Within the past few weeks the price of cotton 


to it. Oklahoma is an agricultural state. Its farmers are prosperous. 
Agriculture will grow for 100 years, and the Times Democrat will 
grow with it. 


Prosperous 


and crude oil has advanced 75 per cent. These are our greatest two 
money sources, The result is that business in Oklahoma today is 
fully normal, and slightly bullish. 

We offer a splendid field and a good newspaper to any advertiser 
who wants to extend or increase his sales, and we would like to tell 
you all about it. 


The Muskogee Times Democrat 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


We are represented in the National field by the E. Katz Special Agency, with offices in 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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Special Information Wholesale Houses—continued | one-third mile; Broadway, mile long; Second, Third, 
Railroading is the city’s largest industry and sup- | Hardware ................-. “decdenegeseedscees 2 | Fourth and Main, one-quarter mile. This section is 
St. plies employment Son: SAS ae i Gt RE is os cele cciwencdsnendccidarcendigedans 2 | composed of modern and up-to-date stores. 
er, there is an unlimited supply of natural gas and 350 | Cracker Companies’.....-...........--.++.0-00: 2 
39: oil wells in operation are among the most productive NN Eos 0 svdcsenldccacdcadeceanenese 2 
~ of any that have been opened anywhere in recent Machi 1 
0 ; years. Two of the railroads have their general offices | ~ cl abel Pasha hah eis i ps Residential Features 
12: and shops here, while the other two make Muskogee | WE TEE on ccadquacduatacacetdigenncebas l A city of beautiful homes built largely of brick and 
on. their division headquarters. | Barber's Supply House ........ Tete eee eee e es 1 | stone. The best class of homes are found in the 
m, Postal receipts for 1920...............0.. $210,000 RU ods deack os dd ok acnzees be dbetekvén auees 1 | west and east part of city, surrounded by spacious 
_ The total area of improved parks in the city is | Oil Well Supply .................ceeceeeeeeees 1 | lawns and shade trees. There are forty modern 
, 40.1 acres. Valued at $237,267. Acres not improved | Plumbing and Fitting ..................ee0000 1 | apartments and flat buildings. 
237.33; valued at $70,500. | en SN 9 5 nnn dtc vangwemncdennenehedes 5 
Cae OU so ob toa das cikeites ceebiwerie 4 
| 2 | 
Wholesale Houses | MOSM AU. ce dec das ecacatencendaanisdauns 1 Assessed Valuation in 1920 
ess, cana Cot eee cece eee seeseseseeseeeesescecece : Office Supply Veskewuccesskdcun vudiabunewewiewe 2 Real ME PE RADE Ee Se $19,320,796 
DE ic ndtcdecasveseeccicdanecteaesaabaskmnas 
rks, cere 2 | PONE GIUIE  ocancvdciacnasxansaas 7,871,545 
- PN rains cae cewtdeuduas dcuteneatuseudeceeee 3 Retail Section Public utilities .............++.+. sees» 2,426,574 
oad ee GN TORRONS 5.2. ccc ce uackedscsosuaudass 6 The retail district compares favorably with that of | Building permits, 1919 ............... 768,661 
and MEN: Sccct aches varnblecckesGuen¢ueeonanna 2 | any city of its size. It is located on Okmulgee street, | Buildings permits, 1920................. 865,669 
gri- saniinaroiinaschiloaiignstniiadan 
ller Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger). 44 Confectioners ..... 36 PROD: cc cedéccuce 4 Hats and Caps.... 5 Opticians a eaead 2 | Extends on the west 35 miles and north, east and south 
Auto. (Truck)... 12 Delicatessen ...... — Fruits ........+- 2 Jewelry .......+- 9 . otographers ... 7 | it varies from 50 to 75 miles. Towns in area are Vinita, 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 18 Dress Makers......32 Furniture ........ 17 dies Tailors .. 2 Pianos .......... 5 | Haskell, Checotah, Eufaula, Tahlequah, Pryor, Coveta, 
Auto. (Parts) Agys = Druggists ........ Ea 2 Meat Markets ... 15 Restaurants ..... 62 | Westville, Inola, Stigler, Dewar, Kusa, Vian, Okay, Wain, 
te alan s be Dry OE acocete De. EE ccadeounws 21 Men’s Furnishings 3 Shoe Dealers .... 11 | Canadian, McCurtain, Muldron, Melvin, Keefston, Keota, 
Cigar Stores ..... i Department Stores. 3 Grocers ......... 154 Merchant Tailors. 18 Sporting Goods .. 3 | Morris, Crowder, Panama, Massey, Oak Grove, Wagoner, 
Cloaks and Suits..11 Electrical ........ So . TGR on ccccs 8 Milliners ........ 11 Stationers ....... 2 | Boynton, Choteau, Bokoshe, Sallisaw, Gabrier, Ahniwake, 
0 ea 6 Onapa, Fort Gibson. 





NOTE—"*""ces from which facts and figures were secured—C. C. Lydick, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Bank | Newspapers Phoenix (Morning and Sunday), Times- 


Direciory, Library, Board of Education, Assessor Office | Democrat “a ae ee 

















Ct) (sees) Muskogee Daily Phoenix [ssc 


THIRTY-SIX PAGES =e . MUSKOGEE, OKLA., » SUNDAY TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


























- In Eastern Oklahoma—they read the Phoenix’ . 


HE Muskogee Daily Phoenix is the dominant paper of pregnant with RESULTS. There are over 200,000 people- 





Eastern Oklahoma; serving one of Oklahoma's richest with-money who logically trade in Muskogee for every- 
agricultural sections. Stock raising is one of Eastern Okla- thing. The Phoenix gets into their homes—they are the 
homa’s chief industries. Eastern Oklahoma's normal oil people you want to reach. To cover this territory com- 

ous. yield is more than $125,000,000 yearly. A territory im- pletely, solidly and intelligently—include the PHOENIX 
will measurably rich, potent with advertising possibilities and in your list. 

Published Circulation No Pre-Dates Represented by 

EVERY Daily 13,735 No Early Editions 
ee Pre thyme a JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 

two y in e wee (Net Paid) No Premiums Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Kansas 
7* (7 DAYS) Members A. B. C. “Sells on its Merits” City, Atlanta, San Francisco 
tiser 


el — Results Count Most—T he ‘‘Phoenix’’ Gets ’Em 


The PHOENIX, because of its long established leadership in news published, editorial influence, advertising 
carried and circulation, both as to quality and volume, stands head and shoulders above competition in this 


field. 
T The PHOENIX offers a fuller measure of “what a newspaper sells its advertisers’ than any of its compet- 
y 


itors. The marked preference readers have for the PHOENIX readily explains PHOENIX PREFERENCE 
in the advertising field. 


Tell ’em in Eastern Oklahoma—Use the ‘‘Phoenix’’ 


sco 
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ENID, OKLA. 


City Classed as Agriculture and Manufacturing 





Location 


PME so oboe see eth a Sedona Seuss sbasas 13,799 | Enid is situated in the northwestern part of Oklahoma, 






Suburban and Farm Residents 



























| Garber, 3,000; Covington, 2,500; Waukomis, 1,500; 
SRD NE 50 cc Sk kaha esnend dpSkn owen os 16,576 | 65 miles from Oklahoma City, 100 miles from Wichita | Lahoma, 500; Drummond, 600; Douglas, 300; Bison, 250; 
Chamber of Commerce, City........cs0-seeees 21,465 | (Kans.), 103 miles from: Tulsa on the Santa Fe R.R., Hillsdale, 200; Steen, 80; Breckinridge, 132; Cropper, 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Sub........... 40,000 | St. Louis, San Francisco R.R. and the Rock Island R.R. | 75; Shea, 50; Jonah, 200; Blanton, 135. 
Native Whites ..... 85% Industrial Workers.. 3,500 | ns - 
NGRTOES ..0cccceess 5% English reading .... 98% | Principal Industries | 
Foreign born ....... 10% Home owners ...... 70% | Oil refineries, flour mills, railroad shops, cigar, creamery. | Wholesale Houses 
DURES cw cccccsdee 1,194 Summer residents... None | § Groceries ....ccccccccccescccccccs Ccdoscvccecese coe 8 
Special Information POE. cn ccc covcsetevesgedsesnsnaceneeseccésnesaces 1 
Banks Enid is situated in one of the richest agricultural, 
stock raising, oil and gas territories of the southwest. | BEATE Wate ccc cccicccccvesesecsccccedewcscecscosesees 1 
DE So cawedenevccses 1 Resources ...... $1,089,000 The city is the largest primary wheat market, south of 
National scccocccesece 5 Resources ...... $8,750,000 | Wichita. The freight shipments in 1920 were 521,816,558 | : ‘ 
pounds received and 645,045,762 pounds forwarded. Pos- Residential Features 
Setoals | tal receipts for 1910, $48,248.52. Postal receipts for | Stores surround square in which is located Court House 
1920, $94,562.38. Freight received, 524,816,558 pounds, | and extend one block from square in each direction on 
Public Grade ........ 11) Pupils .........---- 2,639 | freight forwarded, 645,045,762 pounds. Assessed valuation | North and South Grand Ave., Independence; East and 
A Bt rie eer a TE tp cosas eaees 843 1919, $10,824,769, assessed valuation 1920, $11,908,401, | West Maple; Randolph, Broadway and Main. 
Phillips University—Students.............-.e0000- 1,194 Chavehes 
1 Adventist, 2 Baptist, 1 Brethren, 1 Catholic, 2 Chris- | Retail Section 
Theatres tian, 1 Christian Science, 1 Congregational, 1 Church of | Mostly brick and frame buildings. Better class homes 
There are five moving picture theatres. God, 1 Episcopal, 1 Evangelical, 2 Lutheran, 5 Methodist, on West side. Building permits, 1910, $324,684; building 
Seats 1,800, 1,200, 800, 750 and 900. | 1 Presbyterian, 4 Miscellaneous. permits, 1920, $1,493,700. 


















Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Trading Area 
ine. (Kasseneer). % emmeers ee | leper 2 —, and Caps.. ar  onananes ban wees : | Extends on the north and west 60 miles; east 50 
uto, ruc eee elicatessen ..... Dr PIED <e:c cdipen seen S  JOMMEIG: bc cscsves otographers ... } cn » mee. 7 
Auto. (Tires) Agcy 12 Dress Makers .... 10 Furniture ....... 9 Ladies’ Tailors ...— Pianos .......... 3 | miles; south 35 miles; southwest 35 miles. Includes the 
— (Parts) Agcy : Druggists seSoaee S.- BerdlerO ...ccce - ne =" “oan ag en cS See 30 | following towns:—Gibbon, Blackwell, Driftwood, Roscoe, 
BOTS. ccccccccce ry Goods ...... S MOE.’ inc an'n.000 12 Men’s Furnishings 9 Shoe Dealers .... 4 | Whi 
Cigar Stores...... 8 Department Stores 2 Grocers ......... 48 Merchant Tailors. 4 Sporting Goods .. 3 | pty > ey Saar toad meng es aa 
and Suits.. 8 Electrical ....... 5 Hardware ....... 5 Milliners ........ 6 Stationers ...... = 2 omas, Wayneka, FONG Ureee, Uxcene, Carmen, Sens, 
Clothiers ........ 3 | Waukomis, Watonga. 
















NOTE Sources from which facts and figures were secured, Roy L. Emry, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce— | Newspapers 
L —— Library. News (Eve., Sun.), Eagle (Eve., Sun.) 


The Enid Daily News 


Oklahoma’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 






The News serves its territory of 60 miles radius better 
than any other. We maintain a service bureau for 
the benefit of National Advertisers. 


The News covers the city of 22,000 population 
thoroughly. 


On account of its supremacy and large circulation, 
advertisers usually seek rates in The News first. 


Member of the Oklahoma Daily League 
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SHAWNEE, OKLA. 


Classed as Market Center and Manufacturing 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


1,429; Aydelotte, 100; McLoud, 
Earlsboro, 317; Meeker, 513; Seminole, 854; Macomb, 
Asher, 370; Maud, 637; Konawa, 896; Wanette, 786. 


Dale, 275; Tecumseh, 
651; 
218; 


Wholesale Houses 


Ge oo ckcccaddaseceinsiecadédectedéndeadanitesan 2 
BRD heccccuccqacccccdenctdqcesccesiatsucuccoeaueds 2 
Fruits 2 


Retail Section 


Ten blocks on Main Street, one block on Union and 
Bell Streets, three blocks on Broadway, two blocks on 
Broad and Market Streets, one block on Minnesota, 
Philadelphia and Oklahoma Streets. 


Residential Features 
Southern and eastern type bungalows. A few apart- 
ment houses. Privately owned homes very attractive in 


a well laid out section with good streets and plenty of 
shade trees. 





Population Location 
1910 Cemsus .....eseeeee eeeccdcosececes eocctes 12,474 Shawnee is located in Pottawatomie County, 42 miles 
1920 Census ....cccccccccece seccccecccecseceess 15,348 | southeast of Oklahoma City on Santa Fe Ry., Rock Island, 
Chamber of Commerce, City......seesseeeseeees 23,370 Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Native Whites .......85% Industrial Workers ..2,900 
Negroes ...++e+sees --14% English Reading ..... 98% eo : 
Foreign Born ....... 1% Home Owners ....... 80% Principal Industries 
SED ccsunsascaced 815 Summer Residents...None Railroad shops, cotton compress, cotton oil mill, overall 
factory, cotton gin, packing plant, broom factory, cotton 
alfalfa. 
Banks Producing oil field near Maud, 24 miles from Shawnee. 
MS wh<atess bene Seetne 3 Resources ...... $1,263,000 
National ..... cocccccce BS RECUR cocce - 6,221,000 s ial I - 
its Dagdeie, MEGS is65 5 cits aS cccwes cess $2,890,990 pecial Information 
enh Tegel, 19BG sc vseecincsesecsvvavevec 7,306,248 Shawnee is the fourth largest mule market in the south- 
atitas and Lenk Aste «cise cciccarwcicacs 9,000,000 | west. Shawnee is the center of a large trading territory. 
Cotton is the chief agricultural product of Pottawatomie 
County. Annual value of cotton from this county is 
Schools $7,102,684. 
Public Grade ........-- Bp OME « csscdncetness 3,298 | Postal receipts, 1915..... $36,426.71. In 1920, $60,083.76. 
MN + Shou libs oceeews © » (I ce candittstijan 811 | Assessed valuation, 1915..$6,651,495. In 1920, $8,856,372. 
Colleges .ccciccccceccce Bi) CRM: degen ccdgkeees 815 
| Churches 
Theatres Baptist, 6; Catholic, 1; Christian, 1; Christian Science, 
Four moving picture houses. Seats, 380, 360, 587, | 1; Episcopal, 2; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 
800. 2; Miscellaneous, 8. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto. (Passenger).12 Confectioners ..... 5 Florists .......... 1 Hats and Caps....6 Opticians ........ 
Auto. (Pruck) ... 4 Delicatessen ...... DOG bcncdanat co O TE etscccctcs 6 Photographers .... 5 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers ....20 Furniture ........ So ERG Temes ose 2. Be ies ctccccce 3 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ........ 9 Farriers ......0 Meat Markets ... Restaurants ...... 12 
BORGTS ccccccccccs 7 Dry Goods ....... p, . G.n pauesacud 18 Men’s Furnishings. 12 Shoe Dealers ..... 8 
Cigar Stores ..... Department Stores. 1 Grocers .......... 40 Merchant Tailors.. 2 Sporting Goods ... 1 
ee and Suits.. - Electrical .....00. 2 Hardware ........ 4 Méilliners ......... 5 Stationers ........ 1 
OthierS ..ee-eeee 





Trading Area 
Trading radius extends to the north about 35 miles, 
including Payson, Chandler, Sparks. 20 miles west, 
Sunnyside, McLoud. East 40 miles, Sylvian and Chey 
arha. 35 miles south to Stratford, Maxwell, Coalgate. 
Tecumseh, Wewoka, Wanette, Konawa, Tupelo. 





Sources from which facts and figures were secured: E. R. Waite, 


NOTE—airectories and Board of Education. 


secretary Board of Commerce, banks, 


Newspapers News (Morning and Sunday). 


Completely Dominates Its Territory 
In Center of Oklahoma 





A Newspaper of Individuality, carefully and ably edited, 
printing a large volume of Home News, County News, Local 
News of Principal Points in Its Trade Territory. 


Independent, Fearless, with Opinions it does not hesitate 
to express, commanding the fullest confidence of its readers. 
. . Widely quoted throughout Oklahoma. 


96 per cent of the White Families in Shawnee receive the 
Morning News by carrier every day, 85 per cent of this 
number receiving no other daily paper regularly. 
morning paper can reach this territory except with an edition 


printed the night before. 


Only One Edition, carrying the full trunk line and state 


No other 


wire report of the Associated Press to out-of-town. sub- 
scribers on eight out-going morning trains. 


Strictly cash in advance subscription list, no end-of-year 
cut rates, no premiums, no contests. 
Pre-eminent on 36 Rural Mail Routes of Home County. 


All reasonable requests for surveys and market informa- 
tion by national advertisers given individual attention— 
No surveys of the ready-made sort handed you. 

Survey of 26 Retail Drug Stores of territory shows that 
preparations advertised in Morning News lead in 
National schedules given careful 
8-column page, 12 ems measure. 


Sold on merit alone. 


Standard 


attention. 


H. G. SPAULDING, Editor and Publisher 
H. T. NISBETT, Business Manager 


Eastern Representative 


W. D. WARD, Tribune Building, New York 


Western Representative 


R. E. DOUGLAS, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


XIll 
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BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


City Classed as Oil and Gas and Smelting 





Suburban and Farm Residents 
sore. 430; Dewey, 2,302; Ochelata, 419; 
793 Vera, 129; Wann, 350. 


There are 2,300 homes in county outside of any city 
or town, 


Ramona, 


Wholesale Houses 


NNO cs cd ctaddcvccdawdsekesontndtadsacoasnedes 2 
WUD 5 ccevauecus baceentedcdbebbeeestinsesatemmses 2 
PE sods chesrecheseienbsnesensesbesdessoaweeaned 1 
CINE dn ucsi kein cana ebesabhness Oerkeued 1 
EE Se rey ee ee ree oe ee oe 1 
Retail Section 

Retail section comprises the following streets with 
modern stores—Second St., 3 blocks; Third St., 4 
blocks; Johnston, 2 blocks; Dewey, 3 blocks. 


Residential Features 
Mostly stucco and frame houses. All modern and 
attractive. Several of the more elaborate homes 
are Eastern style and valued at $35,000 to $100,000. 





Population Location 
SR NN 25 ig aa neh se ROUSE Oe ek bb wees 6,187 3artlesville is located in Washington County in the 
SP Nas 5h bob028esoxed baucesa rh bhbscaedenes 14,417 northeastern part of Oklahoma, 50 miles north of Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce, City..... dectbewudduses 16,632 on the Santa Fe, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban....... 18,490 Sebastien tuiiiins 
Native Whites ..... 91.9% Industrial Workers ..28% ee ene 
Negroes ........-:- 3.6% English Reading ....98% Smelting, manufacturers of oil and gas equipment, 
Forei B 3.1% H O 1.622 oil and gas well supply houses, foundries, confectionery, 
DIETER BOTH 2 2200s Be 0 a eee. 2st enema | boiler works, planing mills, tank works, mattress, marble 
ES 5.6 baeeeee None Summer Residents.. None | and granite. 
Special Information 
Banks Bartlesville has ind a city market » the — 
" , of town where people can purchase products direct 
State iebssnesesbananw 1 Resources ...... $852,000 | from farmers. The combined output of. the lead and 
eS eee re 4 Resources ....... 8,609,000 | zinc smelters is considered the largest in the world. 
Bank Clearings for Eight Months........... $39,640,527 | 1920 postal receipts, $84,000. 1920 building permits, 
$411,410. Assessed valuation of property, $10,000,000. 
| The monthly payroll of the smelter industry is $86,000. 
Schools | Postal Receipts for Eight Months........... $56,130.23 
Building Permits for Eight Months........... $248,160 
Public Grade........-+ 7 EE -bacensicsonved 2,450 | 
- . 5 | 
PO vncswe 2sanee sabes” Ae EEE Sebssuestadae 825 | Churches 
3 Baptist, 1 Christian, 1 Church of God, 1 Holy 
Theatres | Rollers, 1 towers M. yey R First Church : 
j a. . i te Be Mt | Christ, 1 Free ethodist urc 1 ethodist Episcopa’ 
2 Vaudeville, monte Meh GEE ee ne ose 1 Methodist, 1 Presbyterian, 1 ‘St. Luke’s Episcopal, 1 
Burlesque and Pictures, seatS...........+e+ee0+s 840 | Catholic, 1 Seventh Day Adventist, 1 United Brethren 
2 Motion” Pictured, GROG. 2c ecsseseswscveeses 400—600 Church. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto. (Passenger). 20 Confectioners ... 8 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps... 3 Opticians ........ 5 
Auto (Truck).... 15 Delicatessen ..... 5D FD sccccecaces 3. Fepeee  csvcsecice 4 Photographers ... 4 
Auto. (Tires)Agcy. 11 Dress Makers .... 30 Furniture ....... 6 Ladies’ Tailors ... 5 Pianos .......... 3 
Auto. (Parts) Agcy 14 Druggists ....... Oe <cntawnws — Meat Markets ... 7 Restaurants ..... 15 
DUES 5 savesccas 5 Dry Goods ...... RO: RIE a casenses 7 Men’s Furnishings 11 Shoe Dealers ... 12 
Cigar Stores ..... 8 Department Stores 5 Grocers ......... 74 Merchant Tailors. 8 Sporting Goods .. 3 
Cloaks and Suits.. 13 Electrical ........ Hardware ....... i, rey 7 GeORETS ccccsce 3 
lothiers ....... 11 





Trading Area 


Trading area extends over the entire Washington 
County and as far east as Nowata, west as far 
as Pawhuska, north to Owen and south as far as 
Collinsville. Other towns are Oolagah, Talala, Watova, 
Milo, Wayside, Copan, Herd, Ayers, Pershing, Tor- 
pedo, Bradshaw, Okesa, Wynona, Bigheart, Oglesby, 
and Nelogany. 





NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: E. L, George, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce. 


Full Leased Wire Associated Press 
Report. Full Newspaper Saneuptee 
Association Service. Consolidated 
PressSunday Wire and Cable Service. 





Newspapers 
Examiner—(Morn. and Sun.), Enterprise—(Evening). 
Weeklics—Examiner. 


The ONLY member of the AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATION in 
Washington County or its trade 
territory. 


TE MOIRNING IEXXAMINIEIR 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


—IS FIRST IN—mM 


—NEWS— 


The Examiner carries full Associated 
Press reports daily and the only A. P. 
Report on Sunday. 


The Examiner has the full Newspaper 
Enterprise Association service with its 
household, picture and feature service. 


The Sunday Examiner carries the full 
Consolidated Press financial, sport, po- 
litical, national and international news 
report. 


—ADVERTISING— 


The Examiner leads all other papers 
in its field in Local Display, Classified 
and Total Advertising. 


For the six months ending October 1, 
the Examiner carried 233,510 more lines 
of local display and 84,378 more lines of 
classified than any other paper in Wash- 
ington county. 


The Examiner leads in exclusive local 
accounts 5 to 1. There is a reason. 


—CIRCULA TION— 


The Examiner gives the advertiser the 
only Audited Circulation in its trade ter- 
ritory. It does not make a publisher's 
“Claim” —it lets the recognized national 
authority, the A. B. C., give the adver- 
tiser facts instead. 

The Examiner is the only paper pub- 
lished that can reach all parts of its trade 
territory the same day of publication. 
The Examiner covers Bartlesville and 
its trade territory better than all news- 
papers that are published in or circulate 
in its territory. 





G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Carleton Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Security Bldg., 





Represented by: 


Kresge Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 





PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
New York City 


100 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Population 
0 fe Cer er tet reer rr ere rere eS 12,098 
MME 5 | ch rele ca cee doudede de earaeeee 11,757 
Chamber of Commerce, City..... ........... 12,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Sub........ 50,000 
Native Whites ..... 75% Industrial workers ..500 
Negroes ...........25% English reading ... .98% 
Foreign born..Very Few Home owners ...... 70% 
RE ince ctuaaaws 50 Summer residents. .None 
Banks 
State Banks ........ 2 Resources ..... $928.000 
Cn ere re ere 1 Resources ..... 681,000 
ES Be er 1 Resources ..... 2,003,000 
Schools 
Public Grade ....... OS “Cie ce cid 2,553 
ME aidccdeneesaene S PW. osSwtad cad 561 | 


1 Parochial School 
Also St. Joseph Academy for Girls 


Theatres 


Kate duvet taeteee atin’ Pupils, 150 | 





Location 
Thirty-two miles north of Oklahoma City, on the 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, Ft. Smith & Western, St. 


Louis, El Reno & Western, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


Ry. Interurban railway connecting Guthrie with 
Oklahoma City. 
Principal Industries 
Mill Works, Cotton Mills, Cotton Oil, Cigars. 


Creamery, Lumber and Milling Works. 


Special Information 
Guthrie is noted for Mineral Water. 
Guthrie is surrounded by a rich agricultural coun- 


try. principally cotton land. 


Churches 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Episcopal, 1; Bap- 


| tist, 1: Christian, 1; Catholic, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
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GUTHRIE, OKLA. 





City Classed as Agriculture, Manufacturing 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Edmonds, 4,000; Navina, 800; 
Cachin, 2,000; Kingfisher. 4,000; 
Muthill, 1,200; 2.000: 
Coyle, 600. 


900 ; 
1,000; 
6.000 ; 


Lockridge, 
Marshall, 


Crescent, Stillwater, 


Wholesale Houses 
Groceries 2 
Fruits 


Retail Section 
Oklahoma 
blocks. 


The stores are of medium size and well stocked. 


avenue, 4 blocks; Harrison avenue, 2 


Residential Features 


Guthrie is a city of beautiful homes, built of frame, 


| surrounded by lawns and trees; bungalows, one and 






























































































































Four picture shows. Seats 840, 500, 400, 840. 





| Miscellaneous, 2. two-story dwellings. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Delicatessen 





Trading Area 
Auto. 



















(Passenger) ..... 10 Delicatessen ......ccccs 3 Eo ones Gnas ceee 2 Merchant Tailors ...... 3 n : , . 
— be aimevewes ; Saree 5 CE dactatacadccdes 2 Milliners ee neaebans 3 The trading area extends over 30 miles north to 
Auto. ires oo 1 EEL -b ou-60 detvaceee 7 CD cccdevsceaceess 27 WD sends dacdanan 410 - ] i south to Edmonds: 20 miles west 
Auto. (Pars) pS 6 DOW GHEE ve cveustdonde 5 Es cccvhupevaes 4 Photographers ......... 3 | rlando; 8 miles —_ 7 ps 
piers Dee atalint Skin dhw-atinck : Deveremnent Stores .... 1 Hats and Caps G PMG scaaewetencscccs 2 | as far as Kingfisher; 30 miles east to Perkins, Cush- 
ee: DONGEE caccacsace 1 BEOURTEGEE  ccccccecconeee 2 Jewelry ........ + a 4|; ? 
Cloaks and Suits....... © BRD dcsdscccccceans 2 Ladies’ Tailors 1 Shoe Dealers .......... 4, ™ Vale and Crescent. 
Clothiers ..cccccccccece 6 DE .904é0aivetewseeen 2 Meat Markets 5 Sporting Goods ........ 2 | 
Confectioners ......... 2 PRON ecessdetestes 3 Men’s Furnishings ..... 3 EROS 2 | 
NOTE— Sources from which facts and figures were secured: F. E. Wall, Secretary Chamber of Com- Newspapers 


merce; Bank Directory, Board of Education. Leader (Evening). 


: 
THE GUTHRIE DAILY LEADER 


| Published Every Evening; Only Daily Paper in Guthrie. More 
Than 98 Per Cent of All Homes Reached in Guthrie and 65 
Daily an d Week ly | Per Cent in the Guthrie Trade Territory. 














Guthrie is the Center of a trade territory comprising eighty-five thousand 
well-to-do people. It is a town of modern homes, schools and churches. It 
has the only municipally-owned bathhouse in the country, and many are 
attracted here by the mineral waters. Nine railroads center here; fruits, grain, 
cotton, cotton twine mills, flouring mills, furniture and casket factories, oil 
refinery, cotton seed oil mills, hardware and builders’ supplies plants make for 
payrolls and for the expenditure of large sums here. Guthrie is state head- 
quarters for the I. O. O. F. and A. O. U. W. and Modern Woodmen of the 
World. There is now being built in Guthrie a Scottish Rite temple costing 
$2,500,000. This will be the only modern and exclusive Rite temple in the 


country. 


Closely Covered Rural 


Route Circulation 










Member Associated Press 


Established 1892 










THE DAILY LEADER is the only daily paper in Guthrie and the only medium needed to sell this progressive 


trade territory to the north and west 


THE GUTHRIE DAILY LEADER 


LEADER PRINTING COMPANY, Publishers 


National Representatives: Fralick & Bates, Inc., 
New York and Chicago 
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ZY f ' ’ 2 Sy Survey in Two Parts—Part 1 
Hi YZ E; DI i = WZ 
ind N aan: 7 oa LAWTON, OKLA. 
Wy| <> SPACE BUYERS CHART~ [RY V 
Lo WAN BX, EX City Classed as Agricultural Center = 
l 
Population Location | Suburban and Farm Residents 
gi PENIECT ES OEE TET 7,788 . vs . . 
1910 Census wo | i natin. ames etek anil metropolis of | The City of Lawton is surrounded by a 
990 Census 2 9: ; ‘er : : ; 
— Ce se oo ee ae er 8.930 Comanche, located not far from the foot good farming country. The surface is a 
rons mber ipmerenets passa 9,000 of the historic Wichita mountains, can rolling from creek bottoms to-prairie and "a 
Chamber of Commerce—City and be reached by the C. R. I. & P. and the 
lal - ' seneis purrs : rocky pasture land. There are many of 
Suburban ...............-48 0,000 St. L. & S. F. railroads and eight estab- b ‘ful suburl : sal : p 
OE 6 nvcnta see uee 92.5% lished highways. It is five miles from | mca ee emcee Se ‘. 
PE Cadac nenaw sad cdeveds 1.5% | Fort Sill, 158 from Enid, 90 from Okla- | tial farm buildings. The farmers as a " 
a ae ee ac,  homa City and 65 from Wichita Falls, | rule are prosperous and making money. 
Pe NE «oa ewes 37 | * 2 Se 
| yy rere: 23 7o Roun. U 
English Reading .........:5..: 97% tic 
MT AAS 6 arn ges «sues «ee Theatres Principal Industries a 
“er Se 
Four motion picture houses and one | Ice plant, cotton seed oil mill, mattress 
Banks vaudeville, Total seats.......... 3,557 | factory, creameries, flour mills, oil re- : 
National....3 Resources, $4,728,000 | _ fineries, cold storage plants, cotton gins, * 
Pee. dees 1 Resources, $1,017,000 | | broom factories, mop factory, planing me 
a | mill, cigar factories, steam laundries, = 
Schools | tent and awning factory, cut stone plant Cie 
: : | South Methodist, 1; Methodist Episcopal, ™ y> . ¢ Javidi =~ 
j bp Tre 5 j 4 y | . . . ‘ . 1 ¢ j t d lo 
Public Grade...5 Pupils .....2,000 | 1; Baptist, 1; Christian, 1; Catholic, 1; | cement block plant, brick manufactory, a 
High ......... 1 Pupils ...... 538 | Congregational, 1; Lutheran, 1; Presby- | grain elevators, machine shops, ice cream = 
Colleges ....... i rer 200 | terian, 2; Episcopal, 1. plants, tank factories. N 

















A Foot of Service with Every Inch of Space P 
Southwest Oklahoma’s Biggest and Best Daily 
Associated Press Service International News Service 
Published every morning except Monday. 
The only Sunday newspaper published in Lawton. 
2 Leads in lineage and circulation. 
Dominates Fort Sill and Post Field, two of Lawton’s important buying 
centers. 
Carries colored comic section with the Sunday edition. 
Daily features: Cartoons by Morris—Kin Hubbard's “Abe Martin’”’ 
—George McManus’ “Bringing Up Father’—Walt Mason's s 
“Rippling Rhymes.” 
Twenty-four hours ahead of “big town’’ papers with the news in 
Lawton. 
Every co-operation given to Agencies and their clients. - 
WILLIAM H. HANLEY, General Manager 
Wm. D. Ward, Tribune Bldg., New York Robt. E. Douglas, Marquette Bldg., Chicago b. 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


LAWTON, OKLA. 














nter 
; Special Information | with roundhouse. Lake Latonka, which fur- | Residential Features 
va Ft. Sill is situated four miles from Lawton, | nishes Lawton with water, capacity of 10 | The residential district of Lawton is occu- 
re | 
‘ connected by interurban railway, which will billion gallons, covering 1,408 acres. | pied by beautiful residences, paved streets, 
e 18 oe ; iy ; : : E 
be extended nine miles to Medicine Park, the sidewalks, supplied with the best water in the 
and summer resort, on Medicine Creek, at the foot Wholesale Houses | world, shade trees, well kept lawns and parks. 
any of Lake Latonka, in the Wichita Mountains. | Gr0ceties .......--- 00.2 2eee essen ees 2 | 
stan: Post Field is only two miles from the city. Do eee eee rs eee ree 2 | Trading Area 
Boe ee *.3 ; se in 
as a The Federal building, in which United States Lawton’s Wholesale trade area extends 50 
ee ase 6 3 Secti : . r $ ‘a 
ane District Court sessions are held. The Indian Retail Section | miles. South; 150 West and Southwest 50 
: School, Indian Hospital, the Indian Mission, Lawton’s retail section covers an area of | North. 40 East. 
United States Dry Farming Experimental Sta- | 10 blocks, the larger part of which is made | [Lawton’s Retail area covers Southwest 
tion, Cameron Agricultural College, Country | up of substantial brick buildings, paved | Oklahoma from the Rock Island South to Red 
Club. cost of $60,000.00; Catholic Parochial | streets, sidewalks and well lighted, occupied | River and from the main line of the Rock 
— School, Division Point on the Frisco Railway | by prosperous merchants. Island West to the Texas line. 
tress y |.%3 
l re- i? ; re. |P o¥ eee ae ee a a rl Fix Agi saa — ~ 
: Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
gins, Pe: «GRURUOROE) oc iccccccsteess 10 REY ccc cqsadéatienacesctxe —_ WURGNER cp caeeccdedeeccocaceetens ~- Merchant Tailors ......cccecsssece 2 
. Sh CRUD dn b'evs<duadcccaneke 3 EIGN DRGMOOE” 665k ddecctivcaccetde a GHEE bbs Cetewsaddewesedducetdd 15 WETRRAGD: occ ccccccncccacdsdecacas 6 
nIng Auto, (Tires) Agcys .............. 17 TI ors kc Accanessertascaseuws 7 GSE Si iladewsdccunwecriasdiees 102 CNR ov ac dn conscoesscceescis« 5 
iries Auto, (Parts) Agcys ..........++- 10 i GE 8 i cScc cdicesaandessees 4 EE re ree 4 Phatograglier6 ..ccccccccscccecscs 4 
7 PEED. opccccvcscddeubségucdegscc 6 Department Stoves ....ccccccsccee 2 Hats and Caps... cps cgescvet nctlece 6 PIMOS «oc cccvccccccercccesesccescese a 
ylant ee DGGE: did. an Sevennanwan an 2 IE. ccicdus cdiciGucssusenney 3 Jewelsy .....ccusbasde dubdabewnsme 7 ReSRAUTOMAS .cccccccee secccceces 12 
* Cloaks and Suite... ciscccdsctsacs 3 ES vi caGuAduanncconuieadesae 1 Ladies’ Tailors odesccecssttwepden- — Sieh DOME Sone cdcisdccdeccicece 3 
‘tory CA Nace. kee das bevatenaneuad 5 PUNE. One cacntewectcccoéatvoeeenes 4 Meat Markets ....secce.ss< Scena 12 Sporting Goods ........0+e-eeeeeee 1 
‘ 7 eS eeerererrerr rye re ter 3 PORRING cpecipesevcccccccccccces a Men’s Furnishings .....5.6.....6. 5 Stationers... .ccccceccccccccccenes 3 
ream a —_ be 








1 Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Mr. J . W. Eastman, Ass’t Secretary Chamber Constitution (Evening) 
NOTE—‘; Commerce; Bank Statement, Schools and. others. Newspapers News (Morning and Sunday) 


THE LAWTON CONSTITUTION 


Dominates Both City of Lawton. and Comanche County 


This paper published in Lawton, Southwestern Oklahoma's agricultural, oil and military metropolis, reflects all that is 
_—_—_— best for the city and its trade territory. 


vice THE LAWTON CONSTITUTION’S penchant for truth in news of all kinds is so well known that ‘“we know it's true if 


we see it in the Constitution,’ has become a byword in Lawton homes. 


THE LAWTON CONSTITUTION publishes more local news about Lawton and her various institutions than any other 


paper in the county. 
THE LAWTON CONSTITUTION as an advertising medium has stood the acid test and is conceded by Lawton’s 
leading advertisers to be the best; bringing bigger and better results than any other publication in Lawton’s trade territory. 
THE LAWTON CONSTITUTION therefore carries more local advertising than all of the other newspapers in City of 


Lawton and Comanche County and also leads in foreign advertising by a safe margin. 


No advertising campaign in Lawton's trade territory is complete unless THE LAWTON CONSTITUTION is used. 


The Constitution’s best references are its advertisers. Ask them! 





BUSINESS IS GOOD IN LAWTON 
Lawton, with its Ft. Sill military cantonments, its oil fields, its agricultural territory, its Medicine Park, Oklahoma's biggest 
summer resort, its state and government schools and its industries does not know “hard times.” 








Further information furnished upon request = 
Publisher's PO Sy NED SHEPLER 
romp THE CONSTITUTION COMPANY i 
THE S. C. THIES CO. F. B. SHEPLER 


New York and Chicago LAWTON, OKLA. 


Business Manager 
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Beauty is combined with newness in Oklahoma. 
while has not been sacrificed for financial gain. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 








in the Post Office and Carnegie Library Building (upper left) in Oklahoma City 
the other hand Oklahomans are taking the wealth from the soil as is shown by the 


forest of oil well derricks on the right. 




















NORMAN, OKLA. 








Everything that makes cities worth- 
Fine examples of architecture are found 


On 








1922 











Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Building operations are a true barometer of the business mind. 
unfailing standard Oklahoma has money to spend and is spending it. 
example of this could be found than the St. John’s Hospital at Tulsa (left). 
specifications called for steel, concrete and brick. Oklahoma is also solving the 
problem with modern apartmert buildings like that shown on the right, and h 


No 


Judged by 











Norman Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

















































































































FRR TREO OE 555 65nd 5s cd kcek ssa sinecense 5,004 Auto. (Passenger) 10 Confectioners .... 3 Florists ....c.cee. 2 Hats and Caps... — Opticians ........ 
B91O Comes 2. cccccccccccccccvcccccsccscccecscs 3,724 Auto, (Truck) Delicatessen ..... = PFRGNR : cccsccicds — fous > METTTITILE 2 Photographers 
3 Banks, Resources, $2,000,000. 3 Schools, Pupils, 1,300. Auto. (Tires) Agys 8 Dress Makers ... 2 Furniture ....... 3 adies’ Tailors ... — Pianos ......e..- 
Theatres, 3; seats, 900. Trading Area—North to Moore; Auto. (Parts) Agys 8 Druggists ....... © BOS oo isccces — Meat Markets .... 7 Restaurants ...... 
south to Purcell; east and west about 18 miles. Newspapers f) MG 64 chess 3 By Geeks .s..06 _ er 8 Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers 
—Transcript (E-S). Cigar Stores ..... 1 Department Stores 2 Grocers ....... 13 Merchant Tailors... 1 Sporting Goods 
Cloaks and Suits. 3 Electrical ........ 3 Hardware ....... 4 Biiners .ccccece SB SOOCIOMETS cccccce 
Clothiers .ccccccs 5 
NOWATA, OKLA. ' Nowata Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Pe pulatien 1920 Census ..cccccccccccvccsccccccses 4,471 | Auto. (Passenger) 4 Confectioners .... 1 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps... 3 Opticians ........ 
FIO Cemsus 6 cncciicccvcscsccccccscsevseccesese 3,672 | Auto. (Truck)... 1 Delicatessen ..... ol. Vreeeeerrre 1 ~ reer 2 Photographers 
4 ‘Ban ks, Resources, 510. 4 Schools, Pupils, 1,475. | Auto (Tires) Agys 6 Dress Makers .... 3 Furniture ....... 3. Ladies’ Tailors .. — Oe eee 
Theatres, 25 seats, _ drading Area—North and west | Auto. (Parts) Agys 4 Druggists ....... M (EE denotes ar — Meat Markets 3 Restaurants ..... 
10 miles; south and "east 15 miles Newspapers—Star (E | Bi a ak oo 3 Dry Goods ...... SD GEOONES 6. cccaces 6 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe Dealers..... 
ex Sat.) (S Cigar Stores .. 3 Dep: artment Stores 1 Grocers ......... 6 Merchant Tailors. 3 Sporting Goods 
Cloaks and Suits. 3 Hhectrical ...ccece 5  SRONONG xcccvcse DB TS cassccts 3S Stato .ccccce 
CROGNRETS. oc caves e 8 
HOBART, OKLA. | Hobart Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1929 Census .......ccececcccccesceeece 4,00 Auto. (Passenger) 4 Confectioners ... 3 Florists ......... — Hats and Caps... 4 Opticians ........ 
I AOI ee a aie oi a baie a oe eines ciel 3,845 Auto. (Truck) 3 Delicatessen ..... 1 a Perry 1 Jewelry as5te we 3 Photographers 
3 Banks, Resources, $2,028,390. 3 Schools, Pupils, 1,400 Auto. (Tires) Agys 7 Dress Makers .... 2 Furniture ....... 4 Ladies’ Tailors... 1 Pianos .......... 
Theatres, 3; seats, 700. Trading Area—West to Brinkmar, Auto. (Parts) Agys 4 Druggists ....... B PUPTNES oc cccccce Meat Markets 3 Restaurants ...... 
north to (¢ ; south to Snyder; east to Carnegie. eee oe rere. 3 Dry Goods ...... S-" CED Ak céece es 5 Men’s Furnishings 4 Shoe Dealers 
Newspaper De mocrat-Chief (E). Cigar Stores . 3 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 13 Merchant Tailors. 1 Sporting Goods 
Cloaks and Suits. 4 Electrical ......0¢ 2 Hardware ..cccc 3 Milllners ~.ciscoce Stationers ....... 
| Clothiers ......+¢ 5 
ALVA, OKLA. | Alva Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Pabtdbation—1900 Cemius ..cccccccccccccccecessccece 3,912 | Auto. (Passenger) 6 Confectioners .... 1 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps ... — Opticians ........ 
1910 Census 3,688 | Auto. (Truck 2 Delicatessen ..... BOGMBS sic nce dss te ome. JOWOUY cccccecss 3 Photographers 
4 Banks, Resources, 5,000. 4 Schools, Pupils, 1,300. Auto. (Tires) (Fos 11 Dress Makers ... 2 Furniture ....... 3. Ladies’ Tailors 5 FMS s éacwecsesd 
Theatres, 1; seats, 750. Trading Area—North to Hardtner, Auto. (Parts) Agys 2 Druggists ....... .. A — Meat Markets . 3 Restaurants ..... 
Kans.; west to Freedom; Southwest to Waynoka; east to Bakers 4.2... oe 2 Dry Goods ...... 4 Garages ....cc0e - 8 Men’s Furnishings 3 Shoe Dealers : 
Ingersoll. Newspapers—Review-Courier (E ex Sat.) Cigar Stores .. 3 Department Stores — Grocers ........- 14 Merchant Tailors.. 1 Sporting Goods .. 
(Sun.) Cloaks and Suits. 1 Electrical ..se0 Hardware ....... 3 Milliners ........ Stationers ...... ° 
Clothiers ....... ~ 







ifst. te i> olan 
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CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


City Classed as Agricultural 








Population Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
thd a ett t ee eee eer ere eseresneeesseenns Dey 42 miles south and west of Oklahoma City. 181 miles Minco, 950; Tuttle, 900; Pocassett, 450; Amber, 200; 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 00020000222 1zjooo | north of Dallas, Texas. St. Louis & San Francisco, | ysisuieburg, 100; Tabler, 50; Alex, 1,000; Bradley, 350: 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban....... 33,000 | Santa Fe, Rock Island Railroads. | . ws 


Burden, 1,100; Ninnekah, 300; Rushsprings, 1,150. 
Native Whites shspring 


Negroes oe English Reading eee . 
Foreign Born Home Owners ... Principal Industries 


RE ox kexepusases 50 Summer Residents ..None Railroad shops, cotton oil mills, cotton compress, refin Wholesale Houses 
ing, broom and corn warehouses, flour mill, cotton ma- | 


Industrial Workers -- 




























= , CIO: ca cuccasdwucnese WO cacdetecscaaeuds 2 
chinery manufacturer, cotton batten works, furniture, i " 
Banks } marble and granite works. ME * a Vaduutes ceuwseee PE 2 ccnteathcnweewtna 1 
ME “asd 0c esdveveseaees 1 Resources ...... $477,000 | | Fruits .........seeeeeeed 
ED Scdccecdenceue 4 Resources ...... $5,028,000 P P | 
Special Information 
Chickasha is the largest city in southwest Oklahoma. Retail Section 
Schools Chickasha sits in the heart of the broom corn com- | : f > 
lic Grad ¥: Punile 2 00 | pel By ' D ne ! h Covers a district of five blocks long, two blocks wide, 
pate STADE .cccsrcccs ; WE scedescnesdeum ,500 | munity and has t e argest yroom corn ware ouse in the | Chickasha Ave. and Kansas Ave. between Ficet and Fifth 
IGM wwe eeeererereceee i} uti onssce'sas ...1,100 | Southwest. 80% of the highest grade of broom corn of | ree 
acs Gaines" ae | the world is raised within 50 miles. Within 20 miles | 
PE caxvstweseeaus 1 a EE ere et er 500 of Chickasha oil wells are drilling. | , . 
ee errr 1 PUN vcceustevicees 200 | } Residential Features 
| 
Chavehes Buildings are largely of frame construction. The better 
‘ |} ones ar f brick d st . Residenc f 4 
Theatres Two Baptist, 3 Methodist, 2 Christian, 1 Presbyterian, | — - vay sae —_ a oe 
Two moving picture, 1 vaudeville and picture. Seats, 1 Catholic, 1 Episcopal, 1 Congregational, 1 Christian to 10 rooms, value from $500 to $35,000. Few apartments. 
800, 750, 300 Science, 3 Miscellaneous. Well kept places and are home-like. 
t 
Retail Outlets for Nationally pre Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger) ..... 20 Delicatessen .........0. 3 Pursief® 2 cccccccscccece Merchant Tailors ...... 8 Trading area extends 20 miles northeast, 32 miles 
Auto. (Truck) .......- 10 Dress Makers ......... BS Garages 2 occcsccccccces 10 WD novia cedicess 5 s 5 ae 
Auto. (Tires) Agys....10 EEE éexdeusececes 5 CROGOTE 6 ditecassvadsas 32 Opticians ..... cmae east and southeast, 50 miles west, 22 miles south. 
Auto. (Parts) Agys..... 8 Re SE. dns kecutees 20 RED nes ivcsccvans 4 Photographers 2 In this territory are located Minco, Purcell, George, 
MNGEE, dpscciéccesvacves 3 Department Stores ..... — Hats and Caps ........ 4 eer «sa 2 P a % : 
ee eee a eee ae ere aen 3. Restaurants .......... s | Purdy, Rush Springs, Parker, Stokes, Alfalfa, Binger, 
“oak ope ” " sts > Po ae al e “4 . ‘ . 
Cloaks and Suits....... 7 Florists... .++++ess0+es 2 Ladies’ Tailors ........ 3 Shoe _ Dealers -+ss+s+-:10 | Punean, Anadarko, Marlow, Lindsay, Blanchard, 
Clothiers .......esseeee 2 a, ee ere eee 6 Meat Markets ......... 5 Sporting Goods ........ 1 ; an : 
Confectioners ........-. 5 PRTG co cssa de eneee 4 Men's Furnishings .... 6 Statiomers ..cccccccccee 2 | Verden, Cement, Cyril, Comanche. 
Sources from which facts and figures were secured—J. W. Comer, secretary Chamber of Commerce; bank > ad 
NO TE— statements and library "1 Newspapers Express (Ev ening! 














Chickasha Daily Express | 


Established in 1892 


Published every afternoon except Sunday. 


Bites | Only daily paper published in Grady County. 





Dees A local paper with United Press news service. 
Circulation covers city and county. Has never 

es had a subscription contest or given a premium 

ae to get readers. 

dss. E . . . . 

reese Advertising placed in this paper carries the messages of 
manufacturers and distributors directly to the homes. 


-| Chickasha Daily Express 


GEO. H. EVANS, Publisher Chickasha, Oklahoma 
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OKMULGEE, OKLA 
Population—1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Com. 

Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.. 

6 Banks, Resources, $14,090,590. 17 Schools, Pup ils, 
Theatres, 4; seats, 5,650. Trading Area—Twenty 
1orth, east and south. Thirty- five miles west. Newspapers | 

Democrat (E); Times (M-S). | 


Census 


Auto. 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers . e 
Cigar Stores. 
Cloaks and Suits 
Clothiers 




















ARDMORE, OKLA. 
Population—1920 
1910 Census 

Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 

5 Banks, Resources, $13, 380, 000. 7 
Theatres, 6; seats, 5,350. 
thirty five miles. | New spapers—Ardmoreite (E-S). 


Census 14,181 
10,963 
20,000 
4,000. 


Schools, Pupils, 


| 


McALESTER, OKLA. 


P = sdation—-1920 Census 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Com. 

Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 

6 Banks, Resources, $7,295,000. & Schools, Pupils, 3,000. 
Theatres, 3; seats, 2,000. Trading Area—North to Eufaula, 
west to Holdenville, east to Craven and south to Wilbur- 
ton. Newspapers—News Capital—(E). 


Estimate, City 


SAPULPA, OKLA. 


Population—1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Com. 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 
4 Banks, Resources, $6,637,970. 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,900. 
north, thirty miles west, 


Vewspapers—Herald 


Census 
Estimate, City 


7 Schools, Pupils, | 
Trading Area—Eighteen miles | 
ten miles east, twenty miles south. | 
(E); American (M-S) 


ADA, OKLA. 


Population—1920 
1910 Census 
Banks, Resources, 
Theatres, 3: seats, 
thirty-five miles. 


Census 
2 $2,000,000. 6 Schools, Pupils, 

2,000. Trading Area-—A radius of about | 
Newspapers—News (E) 


EL RENO, OKLA. 


Population —1920 
1910 Census 
4 Banks, Resources, $4,126,700. 5 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,400. Trading Area—About 
miles north, northwest, west and southwest; 10 miles east 
Vewspapers—Democrat (E). 


Census 


Schools, Pupils, 


Trading Area—A radius of about | 


Auto. (Passenger). 
Auto. (Truck) .. 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks 
Clothiers 


Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto, (Parts) Agys 
akers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Trucks) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and 
Clothiers 


Suits. 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
sakers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


( Passenger) 
(Trucks) 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and 
Clothiers 


Suits. 





(Passenger) .20 
a 


“10 


and Suits.. 2 


10 
10 


1 


(Tires) Agys 10 
(Parts) Agys 11 
3 


Okmulgee Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .. 
Delicatessen 

Dress 

Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Depariment Stores. 3 
Electrical 3 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Ardmore Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

ry Goods 
Department Stores. 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


McAlester Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 

3 Druggists 

3. Dry Goods 

9 Department Stores 
4 Electrical 

4 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Advertised Products 


Opticians 
Photographers 
ianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Hats and Caps 
pS 3 ee eae 
Ladies’ Tailors .... 
Meat Markets : 
Men’s Furnishings. 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Hats and Caps.... 2 
Tew elry 7 
Ladies’ Tailors .... 
Meat Markets ....1 
Men’s Furnishings. 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

adies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Opticians .. 
Cenaraghors oulka 
Pianos esos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


PNUORwuN 











Sapulpa Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 8 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department Stores —- 
Electrical 1 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


— Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos ; 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Ada Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


1 
2 


Stores 


Hats and Caps ... 
Tewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians . 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


El Reno Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers ... 
Hardware 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Hats and Caps ... - 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ 


Opticians 
Photo »graphers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Tailors .. 
Meat Markets... 
Men's Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 








DURANT, OKLA. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 
5 Banks, Resources, $3,936,000. 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,000. 
tna west to Weaverton, 
ewspapers 


6 Schools, Pupils, 

Trading Area—South to Red 
north to Fillmore, east Boswell. 
Democrat (EF). 








Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Bakers f 
Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 

(Tires) Agys 
(Parts) Agys 





HUGO, OKLA. 


Population—1920 Census a 335 

1910 Census 582 

Resources, $4,173,224. Schools, 6, Pupils, hy 850. 

Thez atres, 2; seats, 2,000. Trading / Area-—-West to Benning- 

ton; north to Tuskohoma; east aS Idabel; south to Paris, 
Texas Newspapers (E-S 


4 Banks, 


vews 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores .. 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers os 











PONCA CITY, OKLA. 
Population—1920 
1910 Census 
5 Banks, Resources, $4,456,000. 
Theatres, 4; seats, 3,250. Trading Area—South to Bressie, 
east beyond Washington, north above state line and west 
to Numa and Lamont. Newspapers—Daily News (E). 


Census 


Schools, Pupils, 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) ° 


Bakers 

Cigar Stores ° 
Cloaks and Suits. . 
Clothiers 











(Tires) Agys 9 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
2 


Durant Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers .. 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


Stores 


NeW wuUe oO 


Hats and Caps ... 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ 


Opticians ° 
Photographers. 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Tailors 
Meat Markets.... 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors . 
Milliners 


Hugo Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


Stores 


SENN LED 


Hats and Caps... 2 yticians 

Jewelry 3 Photog aphers 
Ladies’ Tailors Pianos 

Meat Markets Restaurants 

Men's Furnishings Shoe ae; enn 
Merchant Tailors. Sporting Goods. . 
Milliners Stationers 








Ponca City Retail Outlets for Nationally 


7 Confectioners 
4 Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Stores 





MIAMI, OKLA. 
Population—1920 
1910 Census 
3 Banks, Resources, 
Theatres, 2; seats, 
west to Welch, 


Vewspapers 


Census 


$3.136,398. Schools, Pupils, 
900. Trading Area—North to Baxter, 
south to Turkey Ford, east to County line. 
-ws (E-S); Record-Herald (E-S). 


1, 966. 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


Confectioners .... 1 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers .... 5 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 3 
Electrical 


Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 








HENRYETTA, OKLA. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 
4 Banks, Resources, 
Theatres, 3; seats, 
20 miles west; 
Free Lance 


$3,053,000. 12 Schools, Pupils, 4,200. 
1,200. Trading Area—Ten miles north: 
A miles south; 25 miles east. Newspapers 
(E) 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) .. 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Henryetta Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Flectrical 2 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps ... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors . 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Hats and Caps ... 
Tewelry 

Ladies Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s F urnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
ianos 
Kestaurants 
Shoe Dealers 


4 
3 
1 
& 
6 
2 
3 


Stationers 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods. . 
Stationers 


Sporting Goods. . 





MANNA Se he backa Reoka! 
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